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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
Reap at THE AnNIVeRsary MEETING ON THE 23RD May. 


Tue Couneil have to lay before the Fellows the following Report 
of the financial and general condition of the Society. 


Members.—The number of new Fellows added to the roll of 
the Society during the year, is 191—namely, two Honorary 
Corresponding, and 189 Ordinary Fellows, of whom 25 have 
paid their Life Compositions. In the previous year, the elections 
amounted to 175; in 1868, to 190; and in 1867, to 147. The 
losses the Society has sustained are 49 by death, and 27 by 
resignation ; besides these, 14 have been struck off the list for 
arrears of subscription, making a total of 90. The net increase 
for the year is 101, in 1869 the increase was 87; in 1868, 79; 
and in 1867, 28, 


Finances—The balance-sheet for the financial year 1869 
(Appendix A), as will be seen on examination, shows an income 
of 68591. 168. ; which is an increase of 868/. 12s. over the previous 
year, when the amount was 59910. 4s. ; in 1867 the income was 
54622 7s. 11d.; and in 1866, 50851. 8s. 8d. The increase over 
1868 is more than accounted for by the much larger amount 
of extraordinary receipts, the difference on this head being 
12152 14s. 6d. The amount received by subscriptions was less 
by 4202. 18s. in 1869 than in 1868. 

The ordinary expenditure (including Expeditions) was 






increase of 2977, 14, 8d. over that of the 
* After adding the itern comprising the legal 
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‘Of the financial year), was 18,2501. Since then 10002. more stock 
been purchased, making the present amount 19,2501. 

‘The sum accruing to the Society, out of the legacy of 40007. 
bequeathed by the late Mr, Benjamin Oliveira, on the termina~ 
tion of the law-suit mentioned in several of the previous Reports, 
has been received daring the past year, The gross amount was 
15062174 1d, from whi which must be deducted 1917, &s. Td. for 
legacy duty and law charges, leaving a net addition to the 
property of the Society, by thix bequest, of 18152, Br. 6d. 


The Finance Committee of Council have continued, as in 
previous years, to hold their monthly Meetings to supervise the 
accounts, and all bills dae by the Society have been a by 
them at the next Meoting after their presentation and ‘exami- 
nation. 


‘Tho annual Audit was held on the 6th of April last, the 
gentlemen acting as Auditors being Mr. A. G. Findlay and Mr. 
‘Charles White on behalf of the Council, and General G. Balfour 
and Mr. H. Jones Williams on behalf of the Fellows. The 
Council have already returned their thanks, in their own name 
and that of the Society at lange, to these gentlemen, for giving 
their yaloablo time and the benefit of their great experience to 
this arduous but necessary duty. 


other important works, 
Asin previous years, the management of the library has 
‘been superintended by a Committee of Council, who have held 


of 
selected books for purchase out of the 


previous years as being in the hands of the Librarian) to Mr. 
Frens ot the British Museum, who has completed the manu- 


script, as far as concerns the alphabetical catalogue printed in 
‘1865, and is now engaged on the works added since that time. 
‘Tho Council hope before the next anniversary to be able to 
announce the publication of this most useful work, The sum of 
992. 12s, 10d. has been led during the year in the purchase 
of books, and 46/, 10s. 8d. in binding. _ 
Map-Collection.—The accessions to the Map Department 
during the past year consist of 919 sheets of Maps and 
eee 4 Diagrams, and 90 Viows. All have been mounted, 
logued, and incorporated into the classified collection. 
‘The following are the most important :— 
506 Sheets of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ire~ 
land. Presented by the Topographical Office, through 
Sir Henry James, Director. 
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ments for his present White Nile expedition, to the amount 
of 1142, 6s.; and to Mr. Palmer instruments to the value of 
41. le, for his exploration of the northern part of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. The total amount thus expended during the year is 
5180. 7s. 

The sum expended in Medals and other awards has this year 
been 1407.; a larger amount than in other years, chiefly caused 
by the addition of the prizes of gold and bronze medals offered 
to the Public Schools, 
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( xiii) 
Atbrary Regulations. 


L The Library will bo open every day in the week (Sundays 
excepted) from 10°30 in the morning to 4-30 in the afternoon,® 
exoopt on New-Year's Day, Good Friday to Easter Monday inclu- 
sive, and Christmas week ; and it will be closed one month in tho 
year, in order to be thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the 
last day of September. 

IL. Every Fellow of the Socisty is entitled (subject to the Rules) to 
borrow as many as four volumes at one time. 

Exceptions -— 

1. Dictionaries, Enoyclopsdias, and other works of reference 
and cost, Minute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and 
Illustrations in loose sheeta, Drawings, Prints, and unbound 
Numbers of Periodical Works, unless with the special written 
order of the President. 

2. Maps or Charts, unlass by special sanction of the President and 


ouncil., 
3. New Works before the expiration of a month after reception. 

IIL. The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any 
kind lent, shall first be entered in the Library-rogister, with the 
borrower's signature, or accompanied by a separate note in his 
hand. 

IV. No work of any kind can be retained longer than one month : 
but at the expiration of that period, or sooner, the same must be 
returned free of expense, and may then, upon re-entry, be again 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have been made in the 
mean time by any other Fellow. 

YV. In all cases a list of the Books, é&., or other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the 
Secretary on or before the 1st of July in each year. 

VI. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same, 

VII. No stranger can be admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, whose name, together with thet of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VIII. Fellows transgressing any of the above Regulations will be 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such steps 
as the case may require. 

By Order of the Council. 





* On Saturday the Library is closed at 230 rac. 
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HONORARY AND HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 
2isr January, 1871. 





HONORARY. 


His Imp. Majesty Dom Pedro II., Emperor 
Beal 


HM, Charles XV., Louis Engene, King of 
‘Sweden and Norway. 


LM, Leopold II., King of the Belgians, 


HLH, the Grand Dake Constantine, Pree 
ident of the Im Geographical 
Society of St. Petersburg. 

HLRH. the Duke of Edinburgh, 

HLH, Ismail Pasha, Viouroy of Egypt, 


HONORARY CORRESPONDING. 


Asicu, Dr. William Hermann, St. Petersburg, 

Axacempa, Dr. Candido Mendes de 

Baz, Chev. EE Nee tap kat of 
‘Science 








Baton, M. Bogine aS)... Milan 
Bastian, Dr. Adolph... .. .. Bremen 
Berowavs, Prof. Heinrich . Berlin 


Bunaemren, Dr. Hermann, Buenos Ayres 
Caarx, Prof. Paul te e+ Geneva 
CozL1o, Don Francisco... Madrid 
Daxa, Professor James D., New Haven, 
‘Connecticut 


D’Avezae,M... 2. ee ee oe 
Duroum, Gen Director of the Topo, De- 
part, Switzerland 





dant & Bove .. 





ve St, Petersburg 
Hocasrerren, Dr. Ferdinand von, Pres, 


Imp. Geograph, Soc. of...» Vienna 





Imurwaxe, Rear-Admiral C. L. C., 2.0.6. 
‘Copenhagen 

Jansen, Captain M. H., D.B.m., Delft, 
Holland 


Jocentvs, Field Marshal Lieutenant Baron 
‘Vienna 
Runway, D. J, Eoq., RAS. 


Kuawrmor, Mow. s. ve oe Paris 
Kamrzat, Dr. H... .. ++ «+ Berlin 
Lat, His Exe. Seuhor Fernando da Costa, 
Governor of Morambique 


‘Let, José da Silva Mendes, Minister of the 
Colonies: ‘Lisbon 
Lrvant Pasha Alexandria 
Lrvmasrore, David, Eaq., .D., LL.D, 
Line, Admiral ¥. B., Pres. of the Imp. 











‘Reoleany of Sdeaces” St, Poterberg 
MaceDo, J. J. da Cotta de Lisbon 
Mapoz, Don Pascual ..  .. Madrid 





Marre-Buox, MV. Ay Hon. Se, Gong 
S00. Of. te soles ea 
Maun, Commodore M. F. 

Muxzinoer, Werner, Esq. 

Nanpt, Monsignor Francesco... Rome 
Neorr, Chevalier Cristoforo .. .. Turin 
Osten Sackex, Baron, Seo. to the Im 

Geogr. Soc, of 5. St, Peters 


PErERMamy, Dr. Augustus... Gotha 
Pumuret, Dr. Rodulfo Armando .. Chili 
PLatex, His Excellency Count, 

Ramonpy, Doa Antonio... + Lime 
Ranvzzt, Count Annibale Bologna 


RoprELt, Dr, E., For. M.L.8,.. Frankfort 
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‘Sais, Don Satarnino, Pres, T< . 
‘irpuatine Repke wr Bence Ayres 
‘Scmepa, Herr Yon, Director of the Imp. 


Inst. of Military Geogr... .. Vienna 
Sowenzer, Dr, Karl von .. .. Vienna 
Soupan, Don Marino Felipe Paz Lima, 


Sonmtas, Lient.-Col, the Chev, de, 
Wiener Neustadt, Vienna 

Srauve, Prof, Otto, Imp. Obsery. of 
Palkowa | .. ss ++ St. Petersburg 
‘Srpow, Lt.-Col, Emil von (Chief of the 





List of Honorary Corresponding Members. 


of the Staff of the Prussian 
Army), trasse, 66, Berlin 
Toumatcney, M. Pierre de .. Paris 
‘Tecuupt, Herr T.T. von .. .. Vienna 
Vaxper Mariex, Mr. Ph. .. Brussels 
Vascoxcetios & Siva, Dr. Alfredo Casi- 
mirode .. .. 1+ ‘Itio de Janeiro 
Veanevit, M. E. de ++ Paria 
Vittavicencto, Don Manvel Guayaquil 
Waaxoxit, Adm. Baron.. St, Petersburg 
Zieauer, M. J. M. 4... Winterthur 
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FELLOWS 


(To 21st Jaxvazy, 1871.) 


N.B,—Thooe having * preceding their names have compounded for life, 








Abbott, Keith B., HM, Consol, Odessa. 
‘*Abbott, Wm., 8. D., Esq. 28, Pembridge-crescent, W. 
Abdy, Rev, Albert, ws. Linslade-vicarage, Leighton Buzzard, 
Abinger, W. F, Scarlett, Lord, Guards’ Club, S.W. 
Acheson; Frederick, Eaq., 0.8. 1, College-hill, Highbury-park, North, N. 
Acland, J. Barton Arundel, Eay. Mount Peel, Canterbury, New Zealand. Care 
of A. Mills, Eug., 34, Hyde-pork-gardens, W. 
Acland, Sir Peregrine Palmer F, P., Bart, Fairfield, Somerset. 
“Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart, 7.2.8, 34, Hyde-park-gardens, W.; and 
Killerton, Exeter, Devon, 
Adair, Col. Alex, Shafto, 7, Audley-square, W. 
10 Adare, Viscount, Clearwell-cowrt, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
‘Addison, Col. Thomas, 0.5. 
Ainslie, Col. H. Francis, Burlington-chambers, 180, Piccadilly, Wj and 
United Service Club, 8.W. 
* Ainsworth, W. F., Eaq.,¥-8.4. Ravenscourt-villa, New-road, Hammersmith, W. 
Airlie, David Graham, Earl of, Holly-lodge, Kensington, W. 
Aitchison, David, Esq. 180, Piccadilly, W. 
‘Albemarle, George Thomas, Earl of. 11, Grosomor-square, W.; Quiddenham- 
hall, Larlingford, Norfolk ; and Etvedon-hatt, Suffolk, 
Aloock, Sir Rutherford, &.0.8. Athenaeum Club, 8. W. 
‘*Aldam, William, Esq. Frickley-hall, near Doncaster, 
Aldom, Joseph R. Hsq., M.A., PH. DR, Salway-house, Leyton, Essex. 
20 Aldrich, Captain Robert D., nx, Windmill-road, Croydon, Surrey, 8. 
Alesander, Colonel Sir Jas, Ed., K.C.1.8, PRA‘, ¥.8.8.2, &c., 14th Regt, 
United Service Club, 8.W.; and Westerton-house, Bridge of Allan, N.B. 
Alford, Lewis, Esq. 2, Little Love-lane, E.C. 
Allan, C. HL, Esq. Lloyd's, E.C.; and 31, Park-strect, Stoke Newington, N. 
Allan, G. W., Esq. Moss Park, Toronto, Canada, Care of Gen. J. H. Lefroy, 
Ra., 82, Queensgate, W. 
Allan, Jas., Eaq, 122, Leadenhallstrect, E.C. 
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Allerof, John Diy Bags 66, Porchouter-terrace, W.j Hartington, Middle 5 
wad Btokenty, Shropshire. 


Allen, Samus Pesres, Esq. 13, Watertooepinae, 8. We 
Arcos, J. Su4Eaq. 8, Solwatrent, Adelphi, W.C. 

30 Anderson, Sir Nenry a, 1.0.8. Lndionfice, 8. 1 
Andervon, James, Keg. 1, Lillitensourt, City, B.C. 
Anderson, Joba, Kaq. Messrs. W. 1 Adamson nnd Co, Shanghat, Care of 
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Co, 48, Limestrett, BC. 

Andersoa, Jobin, Lay. Conservative Ctod, 8. 1. 

Anderson, Joxeph, Kay. 7, Chrvelandsspware, Hylepark, W. 
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rates, Wasa PU 
Anitows, G. H., iq. The Cadore, Now Brentfont. 
Andrews, John ft Eaq. tous, Woda YF 
“Angas, George Fo, Enq. 72, Portlanderoad, Netting-hill, W. 
40 Annesley, Col. the Ion. Mugh, tr, 2, Nurfobbesrent Parkotime, We 
Anson, Sir John Willan Hamilton, Bart, 95, Portlautplace, 8.W. ; and 
Bherley-house, Croydon, > 





Ansted, Prof, D.T 2.4., Wnty KE, $3, Bronesick-syuure, W.C.; Atheneum 
‘Club, SW. ; ant Chatem Views, St, Léonard, Boulayue-sureMer, 
*Anetwy, Chisholm, Bq. Bombay. Care of Mesers, King ant o. 
Anstruther, Moen, Philip, c.n,, Muiras Artil, Airthcastle, by Fablirh, NJ. 
Anstruther, Miowts Ky Iny Ride Brigade, Stoyf-oolleye, Mienborc'-alation, Manta. 
© Arter, iward, Haq,, A8c. 5, Queew'neymire, Bloomsbury, WiC, 
Arbuthaot, George, Bag, 28, Hydepark-yardens, We 
Axbuthsot, Major George, m.it.a. Cowarth, Swiningdale, 
Archut, Gruves Thos,, Hay. I, Bnnisnore-ploce, Prince’rgate, 8, We 
$0 Arcooall, The Marquis Giaemomartion, Crsa Prini, Pia. Care of Morar. 
ieee es S Per Messrs, Barthes ant Liveell, Great Murtboronghe 
street, We 
Anlogh, John (S, Raq, Lieut. Rat, Stine Onited Serrise Club, 8.W. 





Ante, Richaed Kdward, Eoq. Senlury-purk, Miidicsex, 5... 
Armistead, Kev. Charles John, sity YA. United Uniewnity Chub, We; 
wand National Club, 8. We 

Armaitage, Kdward, Ki, 3, Halleroad, 8t, Jokn'srood, NW: 

Annitatend, Gro Riga atx, Brrotport, Errol, NB, 

Ammstrong, Alexander, Ekj.. M2D., RA¥,, WARCY. DisvetorCeneral of the 
Navy Molioal Departmeot, Admiralty, Somersetstoure, W.C.¢ and Sra 
Daited Service Chub, SW, 

‘Arrowsmith, John, Eady, FAAS 95, Herefordenyuare, Old Brompton, .W. 

Arthur, Captain William, nar, The Friery, Leutherheud, 
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Ailes, Charhot, Req. The Pork, Baling, W. 

Attwill, Profesor Fiery, Barme, &: W, 

Asld, Thomas Reid, Key 86, Porthandplace, We 

Ansten, Major Henry H. Godwin, 24th Poot, Trig, Survey, Parjaob, Juke 
hited Service Cluby S.W.} and Ohileorth-veaser, Oxikiford, Surrey, 


‘Anstin, John G., By, Care of the Colenisl Company, 14, Lentenhaltotreet, FO 
2S toa igre glee Uy Boltowstreet, Piccadilly; ated Ofite of 
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ae ies en Att, Petre 00, Rese; cand Bonny River 

"Back, Admin) Sir Geo, 0.0.6.,¥.n.8. 109, Glouseater-place, Portman-sy, W. 
‘Bacon, Geo. Washington, Esq. 127, Strand, W.C. 

| Badger, Rev. Geo, B. 21, Leamingtow-roud-vilias, Westlourne-park, W. 

‘Bagot, Christopher N., Yisy. Oriental Clvd, W- 

naka) Gare of C. 8. Bojot, Expy Wy Chancery-lane, W.C, 
Balley, L. C. eq. Stat Gomer, ¥. Topographical Department, 
Noe-treet, Spring-gordess, 8. 


ge a pon, 28, Paltoe-gordenmterrace, Kem 
ington, We 

hk hora 61, Jermyn-stroet, 8. 

alors, Thomas, Enq. Care of F. 1, King, Bag, 35, Anstinstreet, King's 
gwen, Norfolk. 

Baker, Jobs, aq. 

Baker, Capt. Robert BL Orientol Chub, Hanorer-square, W. 

eee ree ee Fat Hedenhamehalt, Eungay, Norfoth ; and 118, 
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Balfour, William, Esq. 1, Gloukstone-vitaa, Walmer-road, Deal, Kent, 
Ball, John, Req. 24, St, Georye'e-rend, Kecleston-equare, 8.W', 
Baanforth, Revs Jax 
Bancroft, Capt. W, C., 16th Regt, Aide de Oamp and Military Seca, 
‘King's House, Jamaies ; M'Gregar ond Cdn Charles-strech, & Wi 
‘Banks, George F., aq. Surgeon tt, 
Bannerman, Sir Alexander, Dvrte 46, Grosnenarsplace, SW 
Harehant, Hrancis, Haq. Morstetaplaoe, Werf. 
Lardlay, Wan, Loy Zaqe Bide Leyton, Broo, 
Barford, A, Hs, Riqu MA. 1, Cormwallsterrace, Regent spark, N.W. 
109 Boring, Evelyn, Bq. Uieat. aa. 11, Berteleysrquare, We 
‘*Baring, Jobn, Rey. Owtwood, Chichester, 
‘Baring, Thomas, Bq. a, 41, Upper Groscencr-street, W. 
Barles, Frederic Palgrave, Raq. Perth, Wevterm duutratia. Care of @. 
Lanrence, Evy 12, Marlboro'-road, Lae, 8.2, 
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Flow, Sausuel, Has ste 4, Cpper Midespartostrets We 
‘teFcHoleca, Stephon. Jamon, Ray, 52, Nololamlans, Lombsrtstrert ; art, 
Eegent spartrond, ¥.We 

Hebia, Wen, Goo, HL, sq. Bealsheottiye, Londonrond, Bafeld, N. 
| Badges, Henry, Ey, Bundeabwrysluje Culleyiatowcheo!, Kitna, 

*Hedgeon, Arthur, Hey., Superintendont of the Australisn Agricultural Company, 


“Molto, Sir Henry, Bart,, 0. ¥.84, 25, Lower Brookstrest, W. 
Halland, Colonel Jncora. Southvide, The Park, ean ne " 
~ Hatiand, Laton, Esq. 6, Quoen'e-sillas, Windior. 
“Mollanst, Hebert, Yeq. Stawmoresbait, Grevt Stanmore, Middiesee. 
J Wareaffce see Park, 

=) V4 eg ‘Bad Fadia DS, ets ay Wane India, Poona. a 
—— Pifollingsworth, Jahn, Haq, Hes. Maikenstonerhoue, Grecuerh, St, 
de Wee, Exq., HA, Downnwcod, Beckenhan, Kent, 8, 
ws, sg. 4, New Ormondestreet, Oucenagvare, W.C, 
Told, Kage M.d4 Vim Master’soffive, Splmy, Now Soath 
Care of Bdjor Hoeet, Bop, 3, St. Paul’s-aurchyad, E.C, 

Hf liagyy Warritor-at-Law, 9, Elovovwt, Temp, B.C, 






















lviii Bist of Fellosee of the 

Fens of | 

1807 | —*Holateln, Tho Marques de Sones. Litem, of Mt 

, | Miewtile, V2, Angeleourt, B.C. 

1869 | Holt, George, Enq. Tnion-sreet, Willmdall '? 

1864 | Holt, Vesey, Eng. 17, Waitehinllzsisee, SW . 

1857 | Homfay, William Henry, Esq.” 6, Storayogate, .We 

1865, asad ‘Benordonie, Wethersfld, Bistro: end Winn 

1804 | “Moet, Sir Alos, Acland, Hart, St. Andrie'npard, Iriiiprmater, Steeerset. 

1802 SS ne Ware, 8.1; ad ¥0, Kensington parks 

1861 Be pac orannea, Stoneridge, Beresshahire. 

4859 | rogo*THool, William Charles, Esy., a0. 

1808 PM Joh beaets'ata vs, be deat ket oakr a 

1808 | ‘Hooper, Alf, Eaq. City of London Ciws, Old Broad-street, F.C. 

1570 | Hoopar, George Norgate, Eq. 190, King Henry'srond, Adstaddesrond, NW, 

1870 Hooper, Rev. Robert Poole, 29, Comiviiigeatreet, Brighton, 

aha Toperatt, George, Bay. 9, Billiter-equare, B.C. 

18S | Hope, Alex, Jaros Reresfont, Key, ropa ee mae ss 
We} and Bedgelury-park, Hurst-grecn, 

1982 Hope, Capt. C, Webley, 1a, Prva eireaaes. ‘Messrs, Hallett § Cx, 
1869 Hopkies, Capt, David. New Calabar, new Honny, W. Afra. Clare of the 
Company of Afeican Movchants, 6, Water-street, Liverpool, 

1870 ‘*Hoplking, Kdward M., Raq, Ot, Creat Cumberiantplace, Hycecperk, We 

1880 cee ers ae Ind, Civ Bory,“ Zuninfasl,” Boubi-hil, Upper 

1809 Sere Trophy, 18, Connensptecszuare, Mysespork, Wi. 

3868) Horton, James Africanus By Baqu ma0., doe Gare of Sir John Kiron 17, 
Whitehalt-place, 8, W. 

1870] Hewemon, Capt, John O., 18s United Sorvke Grd 3.1. 

1961} Hosking, Capte Ae He, Mx. Army and Naty Cisb, 8.W, Gare of Mesora 
Woodhead 

1859) Hloakyss, Chandos Wren, Eaqe  Wrotshaileabbey, Warwickshire. 

1833] Houghton, Lant.  Zrurallers’ Club, S.W.z The Hol, Bavotry 5 and Pryiton: 
‘hall, Feerybridys, Yorkshire, 

166 Hovell, William Hilton, eq. Goulburn, New Seuth Wales, Care of Mr, W. 
Chamberlin, 14, Fleet-utreet, B.C. 

1399 Howard, Joho, Eoq., ox. Exmouth, Dewom, 

1833 Howant, Sir Ralph, Bart. 17, Rolgrarmequ S.Wez and Bushy-park, Wiotlow, 

1857 | Hownnd, Samuel Lloyd, Esq. Goldings, Loughton, Kesex. 

1804 | rrroltowell, W. Gay Rae 

1842) +ffubbard, J.Geljibrand, Rey, 24, Prince’syate, Hyde-park, 5, We 

1867 *Flubtand, William Egerton, Bey. St, Loonard'siodye, Horsham, 

1867 | tfubbard, Wiliain Kigeeton, Hg jot RA. St. Leonarde-iodye, Morahan. 

F876 | Hutson, George B, Eq. Zmpersal Clady Chancery-laney Wile 
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Hughes, Capt, Sir Frwlecie, Eljrienae, Werferd. 
Hughes, William, Esq, 4, Lmeferd-rood, Kentiabtnem, X, We 
Hume, Elwund Keat, Esq, 
“Hume, Hamilvon, Fag. Cooma Yam, Now South Wale, Core of Rew, A 
Hane, 24, Fisclarencenttredt, Li 
ae0Hunt, George, Lenaes, Hany, H.B.M, Ceowal, Mie de Jeneirs, 
Hurt, Joh Percival, Eiq.s 3.0, Great Ouiebarn, nese Tork, Yorkshire, 


Hunter, Majae Edward. Swalor United Service Cab, SW. 

Hunter, Henry Lannoy, Yq. BeeclsAilt, Heovling. 

Hutehing, Kwan, Hy. 10, Porttaploce, W. 

Hutchinvon, Cap. 1, Tarkvitlechonse, Foresthill, 

Hotehimen, Thomas Jy Kit FAA FRA) FAR Ly HLM, Coneal, Rosario, 

Argentine Republis, Care of Fras. U'Bries, 2509., 43, Purliament-st., 8.W. 

s4jO*Hutton, Charles W, Cy Haq. Beiair, Dulwich, 8, 

Hasley, Thoms H,, Beqe Fins, for 26, Adley place, St Johu'swood, 

Hyde, Captain Samuel. 8, Biltiterssguare, B.C. 





Htiagwerth, Rev. Edward A. 8, Aacdleninrg-street, WC, 
Aillugworh, Richard Stonbewer, Beq. 9 Novfold-crement, Hyde-part, Wy 
*tenrey, James Frederick, Req. 80, Afinaries, K. > and Bechenhom, Kent, S.K. 
Koos, Joneph, aq., Ftets, Soo.,de, 26, St, Peorye'spluce, Hyde-park-corner, W. 
lagell, Samuel, Keg, Forest-Aill, Kent, S.. 
Angietield, Admiral Rlward A. O.n,, #8. United Service Cheb, 8. W 
10, Groneni-rouil, St. Jokws-wood, .V. We 
Togram, Hughes Francis, Eeq. Untrervity Clut, 5. W. 
sxgeleinan, Robert Matthew, Bay, 1.0. Rainburyh-house, Westestreet, Brighton, 
TaAkip, Stal Commander G1, nx, Weal, Surveying Vessel * Porcupine j) and 
6, Parkeplace-iest, Svesderland, 
Enadip, Rar. Robert Mills, 8, Boon’s-place, Plymouth. 
Heb, Frevterick Wy Kay. Avheneurn Club, 8, W, 
Irving, Jeanie, Haq. 19, Becenshire-road, Claugiten, Cheshire, 














te 


James, Colonel Sir Henry, Rx, ¥.8.8. Director of the Ordnance Sureey, 
‘Southampton. 


Jaro, Wilias Bewrille, Eaqy 33, Blomfet-road, Moist, W, 
Jumioro0, Robert Alosanier, Esq, aa. Shanghai. Careof J. #, Watson, Beg,, 
85, Graceohurolostreet,, t 


Jariing, Andrew, Big Lanrichonutle, Stirling 

‘*Jarline, Robert, Eag., MP. Gaatlenile, Zockerbyy MB, 

Jorsoa, Kichand, Haq. a4, The Albany, We 
exGodellreyey J. Gy Eaqe 25, Deconshire-place, W, 


Seasken, I, Diasih, Raq. Goldonit'sbuilinge, Teople, B.C. 3 ant 9, Forks 
terrace, Upper Sydenham, S. 8. 

Jonkins, Capts Grilfith, t.%., cm, Last Indian Club, St, Famer snquare, 8. We 5 
sand Dercen, Welch Pool, Montgomeryshire, 

“Jenkins B, Cantle, Hing. Beachley, new Chepstow, 

“Jonoings, William, Esq., st, 12, Pictoriavetrest, Westminster, &. We 

Jermyn, Rowland Formby, Bq. Warcffcr, 8. We 

Jewopp, Ker. Anguatur, M-A.y Head Master, King Rdward Vis School, Verwieh, 

Jesop, Cuptain Thomas, 37, Clargrestrect, Piccadilly, We 

txzo%Jouls, Henry, Req. Lloyds, B.0, 

Jolnaien, Edmund Chis,, iq. 4, utoneplace, Relyrare-square, 8,W, 

Johnson, Henry, Esq. Mesern, Johnson, 7, Bedford-row, Worthing, Sussex, 

Jobnson, Joba Hugh, Esq. 

Johuson, T, Searboro, Esq. 42, Glowoester-place, Hydepark, W. 

Jotinson, W. H., Faq, Civil Asistant G. TLS, India, Sealhote, Punjaud. 

Johustoo, Ales, Keith, Kaya vnc, Hon, Mem, Berl, Geog, Suey fe, Sure 
halk-park ond 4, St. Audrewayuare, Eitinburghy 

‘*Johnaton, Alexander Keith, Kaq,, jun, 74, Strand, WiC. 

etc AIR Bat aN J ettherinn: Centleres, sear: aan oes 

Johnston, J. Brooker, Esq. 29, Lombard-street, .C. 

svtedohnstoa, Thomas, Esq. Erigoretabarenay ace: 

Grammareschoot, Bath. 


Jebsstoue, Colonel Hl, C, Mwrree, Pwnjow’ Indias, Care of Mesos, Ie 
Bing and Cou, Corurtt, B.C. 

Johnstone, Jobe, aq, Custlenau-house, Mortlake, 8, W 

Tours, Capt. Edward Mouekiou, 20th Regt. 16, Zhe Terrace, Yorktown, 
Farnborouglestation, 
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oj ciony ehamimedbiee Fernatie, Glurch-rest, Wertox-idt, Opper 
Fone, Cap May toe, Gare of the Forekpvegton, 8, W. 


Kanteow, Capt, 1 Py de, 0.8, United Service Club, 8, W. 

Kay, David, Esq. 19, Upper Phillimorerplace, Kensington, We 
Kaye, J. Woy Raq. Irudlo-fice, 8.W. 

‘Keats, KWo, Baqy, Lioutensot-Goyernor, Trinidad. 

Keating, ir Meory Singer, g.c., one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
A, Privseegardens, 8.We 

Keene, Ror. C. E, Rock. Suynscombeearh, Henley-upon- Thames, 

Beir, Shinon, Hing. Conservatice Olvby S We 


F200" Kellett, Kre-Adon. Sir Neary, K.0% — Cloamal, Ireland, 


Kelly, Willlam, Hoq. vgut Prames Yacht Obed, 7, Altemarieatrect, W- 
*Kemball, Col. Se Amold Burrowes, c.u., Indian Army. Uniled Service 


*Kenlit, Lord. 33, Dowwrmsirest, Wey and Underley-hall, Kirhby Lowsbale, 
Westaroreland, 


Fonnant, Aduen Steinenets, Fig. T, Fenchurehstreet, B.C. 
Fieuaac, Coleridge Jn, Hoje 44, Lombardbutreet, Cl 

| Kenedy, Eaward Shiney, Ka, 

Kensedy, Mer, Joho, a. 4, Stepney-grom, Be 

Kerr, J. Hl, Ray, StaliCommr, xx, Hydrographisofice, 8,W. 


satokerr, ool &xborbers, Wy Bruton-etreet, We 


Kerdhuy, Wen., Bim. 16, St. Mory Axe, E.C. ; and Sufolk-lodge, Brizton-rood, S, 
| Key, J. Bikey, Bang. Orvental Clas, We 
Kapeall, Francie P., Haq. Syeamore-cilla, 35, Carlton-ill, St, John'eatood,N. W. 
*Kidlig, W. Way Bag. Zanion-vilo, Clarendomroa, Southsea, 
Kinder, Dr. B, Mwchisontouse, Dulwich, 5.5, 
King, Lient-Colonel Ldwunl R., 36vh Koyt, Junior United Sereéce Club, S. W, 
os hamp: Bae Keg. 3%, 65, Cornhill, B.C; 45, ad ames Manor 
mse, Odiguelly Eanez j om3 Junior Cariton Olas, 3, 
King, John, Haq. Comptonfeld-place, Guiliford, none 
d2 











it Aidt of Follows of the 
cs —— 
1861 | King, Lieut-Col, W, Ross, Unatt., wack, Scot,  Terloncie, Késellar, there 


shires and Army ond Nary Club, 8.W. 
1866 | x2 Hloory, Raq. Wargrave, Henley-on-Thames, Berks; ant Garrick 
‘us ne. 


1857, *Kinnaird, Hon. Arthur F., s.r. 2, Pail-mali-caut, 5. W, 
1867 cpa Fos, Lonl, 6.6, Rossiepriory, Inchture, W.B. 5 and 
(33, Grosomor-ttreet, W. 


1800 inns, Satta, Eo Ms Di 2A, Highoury-new-park Coblege, Ny 
Tene Kirk, Joho, Esq, 0, Care of J. ¥, Rogers, Rita 25, Soubh-castie- 


atrert, 
1863 | Kirke, Joh, Itsy, Barrister, CL Morolt, Boy. Welham, Ietford, Notts, 
1870} Kirkland, Majorsen, John A. Vey, Beokenhamabill, Kent ; and 17, Waites 
hallplacey 8. W. 
28] /ed, Dis Montag 1, Devoehbv lao, fe Sele ria et 


Holloway, KX. 
1866 Kien, Same, jung Ba, Honover-aquare, Leos, . 
1g08 | —Kitto, Richand 1. Middleton, fay. Churol-Aillvilla, Fryerstoun, Violeta, 


1895, £230*Kjanr, Thomas Andrena, Raq. Ufjornet af Kongins Nyetow og Gatheragaden, No. 
25, 3d Sahl, Cypenhagen. 


| 1867 Knight, Andrew Halley, Eq. Care of B. Philpott, Eay,,3, Adchurchtane, B.C, 
1862 Knollys, LiowtGenerol Sir Williom T, x.c.n., V-Peos, Council of Military 
| Education, Eaton-aguare, 8, 
| 1807 Knox, Aler, A,, Faq. 91, Viotortuastrart, Westminster, SW. 

1861 Boox, Thomas Gy Enq. Zndia, Care of Messrs, UH. & King and Coy 45 
| Faltenal, 8,1. v 
| 1800}  Kopseh, Honry, Fay, Custom-house, Shanghai, Care of H, 0, Butehelor, Ets, 
| 185, Cannon-stroet, BC, 
1861 Kyd, Hayes, Kaq., M.n.08  Wartebridye, Cornwall, 











Labrow, Liewt.Colonel Valentine Hy are Fide — Mitrecourt-chambert, 
Temple, B,0,; and Club-chambers, 3, We 







‘Lackersteots, Mark Honry, Exq.,96.0., de, 28, SY. Shophon’¢oreh, Werthourne-pik WF 
‘“Laalfin, Capt, Robert Michael, 2%, Army and Nary Club, 5, We; and Olam 
fodge, Kent. 
raqoLalug, Arthur, Ray. 18, Kensington-gardensequare, Hyde-park, Wy 
Lamb, Hon, Edward William. Beewane, Queensland, Austria, 
Lamb, Let, Meary, 1.8, MM. Ladin Slore Department, Beleedereroad, 
peer Meathefodge, Putney-heath, 8.W. 
Lambert, Charles, Esq. 2, Queen-street-piace, Upper Thamesstreet, EC, 
Lambert, Win, Blake, Rey, C.2%. 3, Sorden-road, Mackhesth, SE, 
Tamert, Capt. Gel. 
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Lammpaco, Sir C, M,, Itt, 66, Quoen-rtroet, Obeapaise, E.C. 

*Lauce, Johu Henry, Esq,, Fie, The Holarood. Darking, 

Laos, Ree. W, WW, 13, Merchantutrest, Boo, 

Lang, Andrew, Ex. Dunmore, Wunter-ricer, New South Wales ; ead Dunmore, 
‘Teignmouth, Dewon, 


“Lange, Sir Daniel A. 21, Regent-street, W. 
Langlands, John, Roy,, Bngineer. Mattourne, Asstratia, 

Langiey, Edward, ate Well-holl, Zithane, Kent. 

SLangler, John i, Raq, mA. Wesley Thatning Collage, Westeiucter; amt 
Gethic-rilan, 2, Bridge-rondacent, Battersea, 8.W. 

Lanyon, Charles, Haq. 2, Puper-buildings, Temple, B.C. 

Fake* Lareom, Maj-Genemnl Sir Thomas Aiskew, Tat, KC, Tt, HowtAfetl, 

Fareham, Hants, 


Lanta, Col. John. aited Service Club, 8, W, 

Leanach, Dorald, Esq. 21, Kensingtomepalacesyardens, W 

Lameeter, Broberic, Hag. Sydney, Kew South Water ; and 3, Belvive-park, NW. 
Latrebe, Ch, J., tq, CiaphamAowse, Lewes, Suser. 


ISL; Hen, W. Spacer, xa. 40, Kater-place, 8.1. 
awrense, Aleomder, Raq. Clyde-Aows, Phurlow-road, Hampstead ; and 
Windrorchemters, Great St. Helen's, B.C. 


| fzyoLawrence, Edward, Eaq. Beoahmont, Aijhurth, Liverpool. 


“Lawrente, Philip Henry, tay. 12, Widtehall-place, 8, W. 
Lawrence, Loed, 6.0.0, 20, Quern'egate, 1, 

‘Lawrie, James Eay., 63, fd Broad-rtreet, B.C. 

© Lawson, Win., Eaq. 21, Walhomn-groce, Futhan, 3.W. 


“Layard, Right Hn. Aosta D.c.b. 130, Miccudiify, We 
Lisutonant Brownlow Villiers (Jt W, India Kegt.). 33 Upper Mount- 

street, Dotdin ; and Lane’shotel, 1, St, Aldan'episce, SH 
Laybouroe, pom Key 9, Xing-strect, Femara, EC and 


res, Olebaage, B.C. 5 and The Ryland, Norewod, 8, 
JIL, Eng. Bactintontodye, Streathan-common, 8.1V. 








Yo Couteur, Et-Col: J. Halkett. 17, Chapelastreet, Belgrsse-aqurre, 8, W. 
Leshin, Patrick Cy, Faq, 7, Palaceroad, Roupell-park, Streatham, 8. 
Lacky, Squire Thornton Stratford, Haq, U2, Royal Neral Reserve, 47, Aaliraye 


fagole Peavey, We Ha Rage ct, 68, Bedford-gardens; Kensington, W, 
‘Latvery, Sir Jobn George Shave, st..y P.O, 7A, ViewChancallar of the 
University of London, 18, Spring-gardens, 8. W. 
Letioy, General Juhu Heury, nas, Fits, 82, Queentegate, We 
Leggatt, Clement Davidson, Esq. 48, Innernesi-terrace, We 
Legh, Wim. John, Haq, 97, Lowndes-square, 8, W.¢ ant Lyme-park, Cheshire. 
“Lehman, Frederiok, Kiq. 138, Westhourne-terrave, We 
Leigh, Jobn Study, Baq., 2.04. 8, Old Sewry, B.C. 
Leigh, Roger, Baq. Darkam-court sand Hindley-hall, Miadtey. 
‘Le Mesurter, Henry P, Kaq., C8, St. Martin's, Guermey. 
‘Ta Messarler, M.-Gen, A. P, 2, Stomhope-terrace, Myde-park, We 
tyooLalie, the Hon, GW. 4, Iarley.street, W. 
‘L'Estrange, Carleton, Iieq, Cariton Civ, 8. 8, 
“Letts, Thomax, Eaq. 8, Roya! Rxohange, 0. 
Leveauz, E, H,, Bey, 25, The Cedars, Putney, 5,1. 
‘Lavarvon, George B. C., Esq. 73, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-part, W. 
Leveson, Rdward Ju aq. Cluny = Orescentescoedoroal, Sydenhamsbill, $i 
Lavick, Joeoph, Esq. 8, Great Wirichesterstreet, Old Broudstreet, B.C. 
LevingesSwifl, Richanl, Enq. Levingeriodye, Bishrondy Surveys 
Leevimohn, Lowit, Bag. Vermon-Aouse, Ckirendion-gordens, Atihachill, Wow 
Lory, William Eianks, aq. Znatstetion of the Asvwotstion for the Walfire af 
the Blind, 210, Oxfordartrect, W, 
£510*Lewia, Capt. Thomas (Beng. Stat? Corps), East Zudia United Service tub, 8. 
Layeester, Captain Edmund M., nx. 18, Castlenaueritias, Barnes, Surrey. 
Leyland, Luke Swallow, Eaq. The Leylands, Hatfold, Donoasters 
Lichfiold, Thomas George, Earl of. Shupborough, Stafontshire, 
Liga, Capt des Genernd of Victoria, 
AS one 4, Boyal Exchange-arenwe, 
Light, Ror, John, 18, Eoratnans LA 
Lilford, Thomas Lyttleton Powys, Lord. 10, Grosernorsplace, We 
‘Liodsay, Hi. Hamilton, Bq. 
‘Lindsay, Major-General the Hon. J,, Gronadier Guards, xr, 20, Porton 
square, W 
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« Spy aeenale hema Leckinge-lame, Wantage, Berks ; ent 


| ssi 8 iter eg eesies dam 
(Moke ak a ny 3, Ladle, CLs end Derbi, Ler, 


of Goeaceopenen 14, Sh Femere-aquare, 5, 
_ Lieter, Joba. faq, 





‘Loyd, Rev, Win. Vay 2.4. 16, Lanoattergate, We 
2350LInellyn, Capt. Richard, 20, Afondayu-nyeare, W. 

Lindliyn, Captain, Wilism Rms, Army and Nery Clsb, 5, 17: 
— Lebley, Jame L,, Bag. 50, Lensdoene-road, Kensington-part, W, 

Loch, George, Haq. 12, Albemarie-sireet, We 

Lock, Henry Brougham, Key. Gorerwment~house, [sie of Man 

Loch, Joka Charles, Eaq. 12, AMemiriewstreet, W.¢ onct Mong. Kemy, 

“Dock, Willlam Adam, Eig. 8, Great Goorgesteeet, Wertoninster, 5. 

Locke, Joho, Esq. 8, Aileon-rou, Kensington, W, 

satan wien esas Parhoitias, Gramelitecpark, Bisebheat, SE. 5 


-“Longptall, Onpt. Liewellya Wood. 12, ADionvarvey Hall 
Gps 
x: Robert, Bq. ear dara: Care of Mr, ArMvwst, 
2 | boryestaenay 
‘Lovett, Phillipe Cosby, Ks. Tani Ln De Broke, 
Low, Aler. F., Esq, 54, Weathourneterruce, W. 
Low, 8 P, Bay. 05, Parkisment-street, 3. W. 
Lowden, Ber. George House. Brentrilia, Muneell, Middiasee. 
We Drury Myria, Bethooy-Cood, Llanruat, North Wales, 
EG, kag. 84, Katoneplace, 5. W. 
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Lowry, Joueph Wilson, Haq. 45, Robert-street, Mampstent-road, N.W, 
Tord, Col, W, Ke inion Club, 5. We 
Land, Oxpt. Charlo Eawant, we Gibraltar, 

3GoLunrd, Wm. Charles, fing, Llanduftiouse, Cardiff ; and Abbenansan Club, SW. 
Lumsten, Hee. Robert Comyn, M.A. Cheadle, Manchester, 
Lush, Robert, Eaq., @.c. Balmoral-howse, Avemmeroad, Regen!” park, N. We 
Lyall, George, King. 73, Katon-place, 8. W.; and Medley, wear Kya, 
Lydall, J. 1, Bq. 12, Southarmptonsduitdings, Ohanoery-bane, WiC, 
Lye, John Gaunt, Kay. 18, Prince of Walenterrace, Keasingtim, WF, 
“Lyell, Sir Charles, Barta, Mea Lice FIL TS, Marleysatns Onveridithage, We 
‘Shynoh, Capt, H. Blows, 12, City WRK, Athenarum Club, 8. 1, 
“Lynob, Thomas Kerr, Raq. $1, Oleveland-square, Hyde-pork, We 
Tyne, Francis, Kg, 
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1899 | (376*Macarthur, Major-Gen, Sir Edward, k.¢.8, 27, Princy'e-gardens, We 
160% | Machraire, James, Raq. Broadmeadows, Rerwiok-on- Teed, 

1802| —-Maclonsld, Chesborough Cus Raq. 52 Belsizespark, Hampstead, N,W. 
1843 |‘ Muedoanell, Sir Richard Graves, €.8, 

1865 |  Macfaelan, John G., Faq. Locksloy, Vistoriavroad, Gipayrhill, 5.8 

1805 | Macfie, Ree. BM. Moseley-roadd, Birmingham, 

1963 | MacGregor, Capt. C. M, Siinfa, Care of Messrs. Grindlay. 

1961 | Mnckintosh, Alesander Beatie, Ey. Oriental Club, We and Dunoon, Sovtland 
1845, *Macintyre, Patrick, Hsq., v2XA., Off. Assoc. Inst, Act. 1, Malta-hitl, Wor 
1s6s | Mackay, De. A, B., mas. Adininstty, Somerset-howe, W.C, 

1869 | 1380Mnckny, Hey. Alexander, 11.0. 1, Hatton-place, Grange, Rainburgh, 

isto | Mackay, Nevile Fa, agi’ 2 Blm-cowrt, Temple, B.C. 

1850] *Mackean, Thos. W. L., Eaq. Bank of Hritish Columbia, 5, Kast Lndiawamone, 
1865 | Mockeoaie, Right Ion, Molt, ronan. Adhencrwm Chub, S.A, ; un 28, Winnpole 
treet, W, a 

1860 |  *Mackenaie, Jnmen T., Enq, 69, Lombard-strect, 2.0. 

1963 | Mackensie. John H., eq. Wallington, Carshalton, Suey. 

ta04| — *Macheson, Edwanh Boy. 59, Zincoln’sinnefeldey W.C. 
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NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL PREMIUMS 
AND OTHER TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED. 


1831—Mr, Rronarp Laver, for the discovery of the course of the River 
Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the Gulf of Benin. 


1832.—Mr. Jouw Biscoe, for the discovery of the land now named “Enderby 
Land” and “Graham Land,” in the Antarctic Ocean. 


1883.Captain Sir Jouw Ross, .x., for discovery in the Arctic Regions of 
erica. 
1884.—Sir ALExanvER Bueves, for the navigation of tho River Indus, and 
a journey by Balkh and Bokbara, across Central Asia, 


1835.—Captain Sir Gzonce Back, mN., for the discovery of the Great Fish 
River, and its navigation to the sea on the Arctic Coast of America, 


1836,—Captain Roseer FirzRor, n.x., for the survey of the Shores of Pata~ 
‘gonia, Chile, and Peru, in South America, 


16s —Colonel Cargser, a. for the general conduct of the «Euphrates 
‘Expedition ” in 1835-6, and for accessions to the geography of Syri 
‘Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana. isd 

1838.—Mr. Tomas Suapsox—Founder's Medal—for the discovery and 
tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 300 miles of the Arctic shores of 
America. 

—— Dr. Epwanp Révrett—Patron’s Medal—for his travels and researches 
in Nubia, Kordoffn, Arabia, and Abyssinia, 

1839.—Col. H. C. Rawzissox, £.1.0—Founder’s Medal—for his travele and 
researches in Susiana and Persian Kurdistén, and for the light thrown 
by him on the comparative geography of Western Asia. 

——Sir R. H. Scuomsunox—Patron’s Medal—for his travels and re- 
searches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of British Guayaus, 
and in the adjacent parts of South America. 


1840,—Lieut, Rarer, 8.x.—Founder’s Medal—for the publication of his work 
on ‘Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.’ 

—— Lieut. Jon Woop, 1.x.—Patron’s Medal—for his survey of the Indus, 
and re-discovery of the source of the River Oxus. 


1841—Captain Sir James Cuarx Ross, x.v.—Founder’s Medal—for his dis- 
coveries in the Antarctic Ocean. 

——Rev. Dr. E. Rosixsox, of New York—Patron’s Medal—for his work 
entitled ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 

142—Mr. Epwarp Joux Exre—Founder’s Medal—for his explorations in 
Australia. 

——Liut. J. F, A, Symoxps, n.z.—Patron’s Medal—for his survey in 
Palestine, and levels across the country to the Dead Sea. 

18t8.—Ms, W. J. Hasmutox—Founder’s Medal—for his resercbes in Asia 

nor. 

—— Prof. Apour Eawax—Patron’s Medal—for his extensive geographical 

labours. 
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1844.—Dr, Brxr—Founder’s Medal—for his extensive explorations in 
Abyssinia. 

—— M, Coanuzs Rrrren—Patron's Modal—for his important geographical 
works, 


1845.—Count P, E, pz SrazeLecki—Founder's Medal—for his explorations 
and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, and in 
‘Van Diemen’s Land. 

—— Professor A, Tu. Mropenponrr—Patron’s Medal—for his extensive 
explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia, 


1846.—Captain Cuartes Srorr—Founder’s Medal—for his various and 
extensive explorations in Australia, 

Dr. Lupwia Lerenuarot—Patron’s Medal—for a joumey performed 
from Moreton Bay to Port Easington. 


1847.—Sir James Brooxe, Rajah of Sardwak and Governor of Labuan— 
Founder's Medal—for his expedition to Borneo. 

—— Gaptaie Craniss Wom, u.sx.—Patron’s Modal—for hia V 
of Discovery in the 8, Hemisphere and in the Antarctic Regions, in 
the years 1838-42. 


1848.—Ausrex H. Lavanp, Esq., p.c.b. ¥.r.—Founder’s Medal—for his 
contributions to Asiatic geography, researches in Mesopotamia, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nineveh. 
Baron Cx. Héozt—Patron’s Medal—for his explorations of Cashmere 
and surrounding countries, communicated in his work entitled 
‘Kashmir und das Reich der Siek.’ 


1849.—Col. Jony Cu. Friuoxt—Patron’s Medal—for his successful explora- 
tious of the Rocky Mountains and California ; and for his numerous 
Discoveries and Astronomical Observations. 

The Rev. Davin Livixestone, of Kolobeng—a Chronometer Watch— 
for his successful explorations of South Africa. 


1850.—Dr. ous Wau, of Finland—25 Guineas—for his Travels in 
Arabia, 














Mr, THomas Broxner—25 Guineas—for his explorations in the 
‘Middle Island of New Zealand. 


1851.—Dr. Joux Raz—Founder’s Medal—for his survey of Boothia and of 
the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. 

Captain Hexry Srracuzy—Patron’s Medal—for his Surveys in 
‘Western Tibet. 


1852.—Mr. Francis Gatrox—Founder’s Medal—for his explorations in 
Southern Africa. 

— Commander E, A. INGLEFTELD, R.N.—Patron’s Medal—for his Survey 
of the Coasts of Baffin Bay, Smith and Lancaster Sounds. 


1853.—Rear-Admiral Wu1am Henny Suytu—Founder’s Medal—for his 
valuable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 
Captain Robert J. M. M‘Cuone, n.x.—Patron’s Medal—for his dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage. 


1854.—The Rev. Davin Livinostoxg, m.p., &c.—Patron’s Medal—for his 
Scientific Explorations in Central Africa, 

— Mr. Cuan.es J. AxpErsson—a Set of Surveying Instramente—for his 
‘Travels in South-Western Africa. 
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1855.—Eusena Kewt Kane, u.v.—Founder’s Medal—for his discoveries in 
the Polar Regions. 

—— Huirncn Bars, pam.. pr.—Patron's Modal—for his explorations in 
Central Africa, 

—— Corporal J. F. Cuvnc#, of the Royal Engineers—a Watch and Chain 
—for his scientific observations while attached to the Mission in 
Central Africa, 

1856.—Mr, Avavervs C. Guecony—Founder’s Medal—for his explorations 
in Westem and Northern Australia, 

Licut.-Col. Axpew Scorr Wavon, Bengal Engineers—Patron's 

‘Medal—for the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
1857.—Captain RicuarD Couttxsox, 2.x.—Founder’s Medal—for his Dis- 
coveries in the Arctic Regions. 

Prof. Avex. Dattas Bacuz, Superintendant U. 8. Coast Survey— 

Patron’s Medal—for his extensive Surveys of America. 
1858.—Captain Rionanp F, Burtox—Founder’s Medal—for his Explorations 
in Eastern Central Africa. 

—— Captain Jom Patinen-Patron’s Medal—for his explorations in 
British North America and the Rocky Mountains, 

—— Mr. Jonx Macvovatt Sroant—a Gold Watch—for his Discoveries in 
South and Central Australia, 

1859.—Lady Franxim—Founder’s Medal—in commemoration of the dis- 
coveries of Sir J. Franklin. 

—— Captain Sir F. Lzoroin McCunrrocg, a.x.—Patron’s Medal—for his 
Discoveries in the Arctic Regions. 

1860.—Captain Jomw Hamma Srexx—Founder’s Medal—for the Discovery 
of the Great Lake Victoria Nyanza, Eastern Africa, &. 

—— Mr. Jou Macpovatt Sroat—Patron’s Medal—for his Explorations 
in the Interior of Australia, 

1861.—Mr. Rovnr O'Hara Burkz—Founder’s Medal—for his Explorations 
in Australia, 

—— Captain Tsomas Buaxistox—Patron’s Medal—for his survey of the 

iver Yang-taze-kiang, 

—— Mr. Joun Kixa—a Gold Watch—for his meritorious conduct while 
attached to the Expedition under Mr. R. O'Hara Burke, 

1862.—Mr. Frank T. Guecony—Founder’s Medal—for his explorations in 
‘Western Australia. 

—— Mr, Joux Annowsmra—Patron’s Medal—for the very important ser- 
vices he has rendered to Geographical Science. 

— mM. Wuas ‘Laxpssoroven—a Gold Watch—for successful Explora- 
tions in Australia. 

—— Mr, Joms MEimtar—a Gold Watch—for sucessful Explorations in 








— it Feroemor Wanaes—a Gold Watch—for sucoeafl Explorations 
in Australia. 

2088 —Coptain J. A. Guawt—Patron’s Medal—for his journey from Zanzi- 

Yar across Eastern Equatorial Africa to Egypt, in company with 

Captain Speke. 

——Banox ©. von DER veokex—Founder’s Medal—for his two Geo- 
graphical Surveys of the lofty Mountains of Kilima-njaro. 

— Garrono PavonavE—the sum of 25 Guineas—for the purchaso 
of «Chronometer or other Testimonial, for his adventurous Journey 
in and across Arabia, 
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1864.—Captain F. G. Moxroomente, n.x.—Founder’s Medal—for his Trigono- 
metrical Survey of North-West India. 

—— Mr. 8. W. Baxen—Patron’s Medal—for his relief of Capta. Speke and 
Grant, and his endeavour to complete the discoveries of those 
travellers. 

—— Dr. A. Vinwitey—the sum of 40 Pounds—for his Travels in Central 
Asia. 

1865.—Dr. Tomas THomeox, 4.D.—Founder’s Medal—for his Researches in 
the Western Himalayas and Thibet. 

—— Mr. W. Cuaxpizss—Patron’s Medal—for his Survey of the River 
Purds. 








—— M. P. B. pv Caarziv—the sum of 100 Guiness—for his Astronomical 
Observations in the Interior of Western Equatorial Africa. 

—— Moots Anput. Mepsip—a Gold Watch—for his Explorations over the 
Pamir Steppe, &c. 

1866.—Admiral ALexis Bouraxorr—Founder’s Medal—for being the first to 
launch and navigate ships in the Sea of Aral. 

Dr. Isaac 1. Haves—Putron’s Medal—for 

{860-61 towards the open Polar Sea. 

1867.—Dr. Avoustos Pereraxs—Founder’s Medal—for his zealous and 
enlightened services a8 a writer and cartographer in advancing Geo- 
graphical Science. 

—— Mr. Guruarp Romrs—Patron’s Medal—for his extensive and im- 
portant travels in the interior of Northern Africa, 

—— The Puxpir, employed by Captain T. G. Montgomerie—a Gold 
Watch—for his route survey from Lake Manssrowar to Lhasa, in 
Great. Thibet. 

—— Mr. Jons Wiisos—the sum of Five Pounds—for successfal compe- 
tition in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 

1868.—Professor A. E, Nonvexsxié.p—Founder’s Medal—for the leading 
fart be took inthe recent Swedish Expeditions in the North Polar 

fegion. 

—— Mv Miny Somenvruix—Patron’s Medal—in recognition of the able 
works published by her, which havo largely benefited Geographical 
Science. 

—— Mr. Jonx Kroxry—the sum of Five Pounds—for successful competi~ 
tion in Geography at the Society of Arts examination, 

1869.—Lientenant Faas. Ganster (of the French Imperial Navy)—Patron’s 
‘Medal—for his survey of the course of the great Cambodian River 
during the years 1866-8. 

—— Mr. Gzorar W. Haywan>—Founder’s Medal—For his explorations 
in Eastern Turkistan, 

Mr. Tuomas Ricuaxp Crarke—the sum of Five Pounds—for suc- 

cessful competition in Geography at the Society of Arts examination» 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 


‘Frou Mar 27th, 1869, ro May 27th, 1870. 


[Phen Lompon is the plooe of publication, the word Loxnow & omitted.) 








‘Tithes of Books. Dewre. 
Acccan, F—Colonis] Handbook, Viotoris, 1869, 
Asazx, ©. H-—Queensland and her Gold Pivds, 1867 -. The Avrwon. 
Atzex’s Senies,—Geography of India. 1869. The Aurion. 
Annemox, G. F.—Journey to Musudu, Wost Africa. New York, 1870. 
‘The Prasperr, 
Axcnew, W, P—Esilway System, Valloy of the Indus, 1869 The Avrnon. 
Axpsews, J, R—Life of Oliver Cromwell, ete, 1870 oe ‘The Aurmx. 
Avcas, G, F.—South Australis illustrated 1847 .. 9. By Poncmann. 
New Zetland Wustraed, 1847... By Puncuase. 
Antilles, Phares de la Mer, ete. Poris, 1809... Misarme pe ua Manx, 
Aromroizas $—L'Oraison Donoeats en Cent Langnes differents. 1870. 
‘The Parapet. 


rpreren(s Hnilyny Guide, 1867. New York .. Cn, Guana, Esq. 
‘Ansorw, R. A—Levaat, Black Seo, and the Danube. 2 vols. 1565. 


By Pevcnass, 
Annoy, Sir F—A Fortnight in Egypt at the Opening of the Suez Canal. 19/9. 

‘The Anruon. 
Ave Papers relating tthe ‘Tes Plant =, we By Puncmtaany, 
drevsox, J—Expedition into Affghaniswn. 1842... By Peneuse 


Ava Teo Yours io. 1824-1826 “ 


By Poxenass, 
Sehawe Die, ia Wort and Bild goschildert Yor. L tap 


1869. 
The Parapenr, 





Kumi, Auex. vos Heanoir. 
Aetusme, J. 1. H—Voysge & la Cote de Guinée, ete. 185%, La Haye. 

By Poxewase, 
Hime J—An Fey oa Emigration. N.D...  .. ., ‘The Avtnon, 


Him, I W.—Herised Edition of Mary Somerville's Physical Geography. 1870. 

HW. Bates, Daq. 

far, Mre—Jneob’s Flight. 1965, Map % Dr. Beke .. By Poxeann, 

FP. C—Travels of Macarius, (Translated by.) i829, By Poscnam 
aL, W. A and J, Coutassox.—Tho Denver Pacific Rallesy. 1870, 

Bett, Begs am. 


Beciew, H. W—Political Mission to Adighanisian ia 1807 By Poxenasn. 
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xciv Accessions to the Library 


Pct Ce toad ceteesicy Mottng Thenme MaaE 160. 


‘The AetHon, 
‘Buwrovorrt, A.—Passeggiate nel Canavese. 1867-70 we ‘The Avrion, 
Bronson, A, 8—Alnos, or Hairy Men of Yewso, 1868.» ‘The Avraon. 
Branvroxo W, T.—Notes on a Journey in North Abyssinia, Bar on 
Bostaxsee, W.—Maya Hieroglyphic Alphabet of Yacstan .. ‘The Aurwiax. 
Bowen, C.—Tromylvania; its Products and its People 1865 The Avrwom 
Boxwiox, J.—The Last of the Tasmanians, 1869 .. «+ ‘The Avruon, 
Bordenux.—Notice sur les Vins de Wordeaux. 1834.. —.. & M. Dinacat, Eq. 
Boston.—Pablio Litrary Bulletin, Boston, 1870 -. ~The Cowwert, 


Bovacrr peta Trrk—Note sur les Sondes, ete, Parit, 160% - 
‘Duvir pes Cannes et Praxt, ere. 


Howkrs,8.—Our Now West, Chicago, 1809 9. ss Hy Pencatane 
Bortx, F.—A Ride across a Continent, 2yolx 1868 =. ‘Hy Puacname, 
sesvsesseee'The Dyals of Bore, 1865 «By Pomona: 
Baack, C, Lo—The New West. Galiforuia in 1867~68. Jeeta 

Braril,—Brasilinuiseho Zastande und Aussichten in 1861 .. J, J. Srume, Haq. 


Baxxoxv, A—Le Guide Toulousan, Toulouse, 1808.» 8, M. Dnacuy Baqe 
Baruet/ M—Les Ouragune do Hemisphere Aura. Paris, 1069, 
Deror ons Carns, src. 


Barsrox, D. G.—Gulde-book to Florida, Taleilphy INA By Poncuam | 
Pores 


Baooxy, T, H—Island of St. Holonn. 1826. vy ‘By Poncmast 
Doonser, M—Illstoire Chronologique. St Petersburg, 1869 The Aon: 
ees K.—Travels through Germany. 1677. =. By Pumcmasie 


SR Geographical Distribution of the Coufen and Guetwece, Haine 
ears 1503 ih, i CS 


SMamalec Fura of Gremrisnd, Fdinburgh, one 








"The AurHon 
Bocnas, A.—Mean Preture of the Atmosphere +. ‘The Paesomer, 
‘Borxock.—Actoss Mexico in 1864-6 1806... ‘The Avrmon. 


Bononss, J—Notes of a Visit to Sommath, Girnar, evo. Reels 


Brnox.—Voyage of H.M.S. Blonds to the Sandwich Islands. 1826. 
‘By Ponestass 


Cariasnen, J.—Torr Australie Cognita «ss C. Expmnny, Hag. 
Canvnxi., J—Thirtecn Years amougst the Wild Tribes of Khondisun. 1864. 
Dy Poncnass. 


Cassnerro,—Geo, Discorso del Soc. Kconomica di Chisvari. 1868, 
‘The Aprmor. 


Camu, M, de—A Voyage to California to observe Transit lee Ts, 
hiss; Peachase 
(Cuamnnas, R—Ancient Sea Margins. 1845.. - 


Casscanss, Wee —Things te thoy are in America. Cnn nt bet 
Cusruuens, Wend R—Arctic Regions and Arctic Explratios. Pinburgh. 
AMM cn ae en ne we te eae TOO PORSEaAL 


Of the Royal Geographical Society. xer 
7 ‘Titles of Boole. Demers, 

(Carre v' Aurocus, an Enquiry into the Merits of his Book, 1772. 
= Capt. C. Expraur. 
(Cuamzavorx, P. ve.—Voynge to North Amorica. 1761, Capt. C. Exoxnny. 


‘Cxanae, Licat-Cot.—(See Richants.} 
Cuavrom, J. Wr—Seenes aad Studies 1870... 6 © The Aurion. 
Cuartox, R.—Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, 1783... «+ By Poxenare. 
Conenons, HL—Botasy, ete,, of Malta and Sicily. Barge 
Ee re Soa a, 
est the United Stat pe ae New Ye 
mF ‘hrough the Us ee ew oe 


a Paris, 1860. 
du Voyageur en Corse, Ajaccio, 1968. S, M. Daace, Kay, 
Cox, J, o axing  Vorsge to Toute and Canton. 1791, 
a Gio. Mowrmten, Bag. 
‘Cuonx, 10x Ooran Currents, 1870 fy + The Avruaa, 


Dae EO Forholdet meliom det, ete, 1857." " coistianin. 
‘The Uxivenarry. 








Daxvess, J—Indian Railway Reports we Totane Daxian, Beg. 
Datsg N—Rained Citien (North Afvion) 0... By Pencrass. 
OY heaps tae 1816 By Penenave. 

‘Relsen in Ost Afiika. Leipzig und Heldelberg. 1869. 
Dacxes, 0, C. vox ma— ca, Lelpaig bare 


Detawiaue C—La Situation Economique de L’Espagne. Paris, 1869. 
seys oy +s Pauslavinme, etc, 1869. 
jotice sur les Travaux Solentifiques de M, Delosse. Paris, 1869. 


















et Deuube. Paris, 1810 «4. The Aurion, 
Diatemacea collected fn Danish Greenland by R. Brove. 

1870 +R. Brows, Eaq. 

of Rotert Blake sn Ue Poneman. 

1S ae erties. By Puncrasr. 

Daven, RM, Origin of Naines of Places in ‘oan aus ‘The Avrnon. 

Decix,G—Geography of India, i868 .. By Porcnase. 

BrsVeeemele, 1868 4. 0. + ve By Puncuarn, 

|. B—Throngh Spain tothe Sahara, 168 By Ponenase. 

a journey in Interior N, Africa. By Puncnase, 

—Ma srovisited, 1867 - By Pemcnans, 
"(See Jepheon:) * 

rolrompéot of the Aifghan War. 1840 .. The Avruon, 


It. EL The Duke of Blinburgh in fudia, Calcutta, 1870, 
4 The OR. 


On Sen1e Grewk ‘soy iene Athens, 1860 ‘The Avruor. 
to Siam, 1896... - By Poneman. 
of the Finnish Race, jetal 2 vol (3 ia er 
Hennamn, Esy. 
de ta Grand Ine Madagascar. Paris 165s 


By Poneman 





xovi Accessions to the Library 
Tiles of Books, < Desorn, 


Fearxc, G.—Pravels in Manchu Tartary. 1863 4. By Poneiatte 
SS ne nen 


Foun, R—Murray's Handbook of Spain, 2 vols, 1869 0. 
Linch hte ea aenheliglheeietiae mcr 


Fonroxe, B.—Yedonnd Peking. 1868, 20% Cininuaes wionaan 
Fowran, J. W.—The Mississippi Valley. Chicago, 1869 .. By Poneman 
Fox, C.R.—On a Goia of Glanconnerus 1869... ve The AUTatOn. 
France.—Tableanx de Population, ete, Paris, 1868. aun 


Presutrraxn, D.W.—Travelsia the Contra! Canieasus, 1869 ‘The Acrmom. 
(Gets, M— Anivaalrs ds Marton ies Cotes 6a Frases, poor P8zW Paris, 16s 


STN DE LA 
Graran, A—The Socnery of Scotland. 1865... a» By Punesianme 
Gsrranp, E—The Ionian Telands, Athens, ee, 1837 sy Pencuasm 
Goxxavinte, Capt, 2 —Voyngo du. Paris, 1860 «+. Hy Poneman, 
Gonrox, Lady Dove-—Letters from Egypt. 1862.65 By PuNCnASE 


Gonnaz, P.8.—Explorucion del Rio Valdivia, Santiago de be fh 


Gonnrx, D.—Summmers ond Winters in the Orkneys. 1868.. By Pomceraim 
Gaammam, M.C.—The Climate and Kesources of Madeira. 1870. 


‘The AuTHOR, 
Gnast, CoLnawourny.—Trip to Rangoon in 1946, Caleutta, 1853. By Poxeusee 
Guast, J. A—Walk across Africs, 804 06 ee ‘The Acrnom 
Guxtor.—Relation nouvelle d'un Voyage de Constantinople. Paris, (740- 
Gurramacer, ©, 1—Die Erdbeben in den Jahren 1967-68, eee ee 
Guise J.—Hintory of Kamiachaths, ete, 1864 .. «By Puncwamm 


Garrviy, J.—Active List of Plog Officers, oto,, of the Royal Navy, Portis, 1870, 
ety co Burma, ete, Journals of, arranged, by J. McClelland, 


Guoven, =e des Schadalgrandes ., «4, TB Atrrmom, 
Wisuve, J/—Brsarsion ches ire Folache ex Abyminé, 

Hast, ©, P—Life with the Eequimaux. 9 vols. 1964 .. By Puncuamm 
Haw, E, H.—The Great West. New York, 1867 .. 4. Je Barty Rage 


Tart, M.—'Tho Terraces of Norway of Prof, Kjerulf, 1870 ‘The Aurnos, 
Hann —Occasional Papers of the Boston Nat. Hist. Society. Vol. 1. 1889, 
‘The Socumre, 


Hasnmox, J. P.—{nductire Proof of the Moon's Insolation ‘The Avrnes. 
pm eats aaa ava of Callen Stone and Missourl Rivers New 





“ U.S Govmaxmarn, 
orsvanee Geological Survey of Colorado and New Mesico,  19F0,, 
‘Surrmsontay Iver, 
Heavuioe, J—Islond of Arran. 1807, ~~ « oo» By Poneman 
Hxcron, J.—New Zealoud Geological Survey. 1808-09 .. ‘The Acraon, 
Hxtarexens, vor.—Dilovialgeblide Russlands, St. Petersburg, 1969. 
‘The Avruom, 
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Titles of Books. Dears. 
Metre, Alar Cams, Lifeot, 180200 5 se My Ponca 
aati Tix ele fn da Gobet de ween Nil, eto, 1802-04, Leipsig 

tsaertey seks «+ By Poncaast. 
Hite, Bin S—Loed Howe Ialand. Sydney, 1860... Sit D. Coaren. 


Hex, J. R—Path of the Total Phase of the Solar Eclipse. be ie he he 
Te Haw, 
a neat renee Rx Esbiakon de Ea ons, Genbre 


et Dale, 1870 oe Mod. M, Zimatans, 
Wasassom/ Ue. Remarks on the Abyoraien Brpedision. 1870, The Avritos, 
Howaxn—Climate of London. 3vols 183... The Pxesvesr. 
Howzen, A. P—Jails in India, Caloatt, 1862 .. «Iota Ornice, 
Horemsor, J, H.—Tourist's Guide to the Yosemite Valley. California, 1870. 
‘The Avrwom, 
Trcooxrre—The Earth, ete. 1600 es ‘The Avruon. 
Tusrsaxe, C.—Stromalnger og jisirift ved Jsland. Kjobenhaven, 1961. 
‘The Auruon, 
Jxcesox, J.G.—The Empiro of Marooro, 1814, «. .. By Poncntane, 


Fis, Be B.c-Ps der Stadt und Cmgebong voo Jerusalem in 186%, Breslau, 
Jascer, Comte Avcuen Kxor—Voyages en Orient. Paris, 1843. 
i ve By Poncnase, 
Fraaxex, C. and C, Farracit,—Meteorologic und Enimagretiamos, Wien, 1868, 
Jeera, H. L.—Barmese Rote from Asam tothe Heokoong Valley. 1860, 
xrHOK. 












Tewmres, B—State Emigration. 3860, .. « « ‘J Bare, aq. 
Tomweun, FEC, Roes—Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps, 1808. 
By Pencaase. 


Jeurarross, Ku jun —Mop of Lake Tiogion of E Africa, with Notes, ete. 1870, 
‘The Avrnon. 


Willa —Moatran Selections. No.t,15,16. -. «4. Inna Ornce, 
svn Madras Medical College Reports = .. =... INDIA. Oprice, 
» East Todian Colovics, Historyof =. 2. By Pomcnase, 
~ Seleetions from the Records of the Government of the N. W. Provinces 

Inpta Orrice, 
pene ee in ar Administration in 1567, 6& Edited by G. Smith, 








vie Beleetions feom the Madre Government Records ., Lota Orrice, 
Hmm Civil Service Examinations. 1869. Mannas Purstorxer, 
tom Belnd Railway Reports for 1867-69... = W. P. Axpaew, Esq, 


s+ Recor for Indin. Panjab. No. 5, Kangra Tea District. 
Ixpta Orrice. 





Kvecta's Terraces of Norway, trunslated by M. Uni. Chetan 1866, 
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Donors. 
P-Prevtt Wat ofthe Cape of Oo Dol, ATs 
Kounms, Cape: Hope, iat 
Koreouy, Tam Hee aden Oilcncen Teer, Got 19082 
Kose, F.—U. J. Loctzens Relsen durch Syrien, ets. By Ponctast 


Lasrer, B, and H. Camerr.~ Rel itmaioa. 
= Havin NA Tecvonors of th Inte Ms. Cunierr- 


‘Lascants, M—Lo Avveulre del Commercio Italiane, 1870 The Acrnon. 
Lavias, R. G.—Nativo Races of Russian Empire, 1854 .. By Powomasn 
Larwam, W.—States of the River Plate, 1808 4. 4. By Peneaiane, 
‘Leron, W. H.—Reconnoit Voyages and Travels, 1896-38, 1830. 

ined By Ponenase, 


‘Lawrnrenty ©.—Notes in Mexico 1361-02, 1862... By Pencnase. 
‘Lenawee, A. Dicort.—Recherches Giographiques, Parix, 1814. By Ponenase, 
Lixpaay, W. L.—Lichen Flora of Greenland. 1869 sR Bnown, Esq. 
Liviscsrowr, D. and C.—Kxpodition to the Zambesl. 1855 By ts 
Liorn's Comerrra—Wreeks and Cosualties List for 1868 

Loovsevrrsct, T—La Ligne Militaire du Syr-Darin, palettes =< 1863. 


T. Micionit, Bq, 
Locemanr, W.—Medioal Missionary in China, 1861 ve Rev. J. G. Woom 
‘Lono, J.—Travels of an Iniian Trader, eto. 1791.» +» By Puncuasn 
Low theoretiske Undorsogelscn, sbenhaven, 
Tee ee ere Doles Ae eam 
Loxn, W. B.—Key to Fortane in New Lands, 1869 0 ‘The Avruon 
Lonnock, Sir J.—Probintorio Times, 1860 .. By Ponomasm, 
Tucann, Lieut = a = ms a aby 
jar =oh * = a on ey sno Operation. 
Long, ©. T—Additamenta ed Historiam Ophicsidaram. Kjpbeaharen, 1860. 


Lexis, Sir O—Principles of Geology, 10th Taition, 1869 Be Tani 
Exox, ©, ¥—Atteopt wo teach Reale Bay ia TMA, Gripe is Ue 


8, Leerreursos. 
Macantus, (See Belfour, F.C.) 





Macoaeson, J—The Tob Roy on the Jordan. 1869 “ The Acrnon 
Macustom, D.—Seenory of England and Wales. 1860 By Poncicass, 
Macnay, A—Facte and Dates, 1870.0 oe ‘The Avruon, 
Mackesare, C.—Six Years in India, 1854... ., ., By Poncmane, 
MCuvroc, Sic L—Fate of Franklin. New Blition ., Lady FRawkite. 


Madrid.—Discurso leido en la Universidad Central, Madrid, phe Ls 


‘Mage, B.—Second Radcliffe Catalogue of Stars, Oaford, 1870 The Aurion, 
Maxeartr, .—Seritti Geografici ed Ethnografici. Milano, La he 


Malia. —12 vols. of Catalogues of the Malta Library Sir Joux Romsox. 


Mate Dane Voyages et Travan de M. Le Comte §. dEseaymas de Canbure, 
Paris, 1869.2 


Mants Camscrrno, Axroxro ox. —Hydrografa,cte, 8, Scbanin, i 
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| Tikes of Books, Donars. 
‘Masry, Te= Natal Coutribotions to the Exhibition of 1862. aah 5 = 
a ee meee Andie da fel. 2 vols. biog ap herr 


Manuvar, H—One Year in Sveden. 1862. 4 0 By Pumcmase. 
‘Maneachawtte, Returo of Railway Oorporations in. Bastony 1067. Gasman: Em, 


wy Abstract of Consus of 1865. 
oe ‘The Avrnon. 





Metxcssour, J.,ocp.—On Teaching Geography. 1869 .. The Pentrsuxns. 
Mantexten, ©. P.—Denksebrift auf C. F. P. von Martins, Munchen, 1860. 
‘Meseorstegteal Committee of the Royal Society, wt ary 


Morat, Socrerr. 
‘Mrcutmm, A-—Repor: from the Delegates of tho Chamber of Commeres, Shanghai. 
Musisces, F—Siavery in Turkey,ei. 187. The Awrnton. 


v The Aeron. 
Stinwesot, its Advantages 1 Beiter 18GB seas C. Guana, Fac, 
Merewxtt, T. L.—Expedition into Tropical Australia, 1648 By Poncuasn, 
i ae de Is Mer votre Vieande, ois ot Ja Noredge. 
Mons, J,—Beoooi Journ through Persia, es 1818. By Poncuass, 


Mostxr, W. H.—Catilogue of Historical MSS. in Arabic and Persian, 1894. 
Lxpra Orrren. 






















«By Poncuase. 

«The Avruon, 

Taig one ne we, The Arnon, 
del, Marzo, 1870, Rows «~The Avttion. 

Report of Obeorvations in the Punjab, 1869, Lodinnn, 

Isnta Ovvion. 


of the Western Boundsry Line of the State of New York. 


Report of the Commissioner of Agrioultare, 1807. 
a es on Cheap ‘Transport between the West and the Ocean. 


“ H, McCont0cn, Erg. 
‘of West Boundary Line of the State. Albany. 1368. 
yy 00 the Gold-mniuing Population. Wellington, 1863. 
Gold-Fields, Province of Anckland, 1869, 
Fon the Progress of the Geologicn) Survey. 1968-69. 
‘of New Zealond for 1867, Wellington, 1809, 

Report for isso =... J. Elxevum, Faq, 

des Englischen Reicher in Asien, mie: 1862. 
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° Adccessions to the Library 
Titles of Books, . os sae 
mi Fo = 
Ormsren, F. 1.—The Cotton Kingdom, role E861 .. > wer Shale 


‘Omaba.—The Union Pacific Railway to Chicago. 1868 .. C, Gnaman, Esq. 
Orkneys.—Hand-book to the Orkney Tllands, 1869 ~ By Ponomasr 
Oronar, J—Autumn Rambles in North Africa 1868 .. By Poncmasie 
Orthographia Samaritanorum, VD. se ws SME. Dace, Ege 
Pacific—Discoyerics in, previous to 1704s. 4, Citas Expany, Tangy 





‘W. J.—Report of Surveys extending the Kansas Pacific Railway to the 
Seca nSeScas. Phinda 30) ne We Ae Dla Bags 


Pantaxt, J—A French Officer's Voyage to the Island of Mauritian, 1775. 


Par Sokdon.—Géographie du Pera, Translated by P. A. Monquerone Paris, 
Paxtxorn, J. 0x Tovan.—Mission ol Reyno de Congo. Madrid, 1649. 
Peston, W, M—Catalogue of Cotibatious from the Colony of Naa. 3858 


Persia —Rogni Persici Status, ete. Amsterdam, 1633. J. pe, Fag. 
Prscaner, O.—Neue Probleme der Vergleichenden Enikunde, ete, Leipaan 80, 


Prerientex, Mr. und Mrs—Tmvels in Central Africa. 2 vols. ie 


‘The Avruon. 

Pertos, J. L.—The American Crisis. 2 vols, 1967 “ ‘The Avrmon, 
Payesosynt, M. ne.—Obs. Hist, et Geogray Bo cont habité Jes 
Bords du Danube et du Pont Euxine. "Ble 17 65 we Poncuase. 


Prawraxoun, E—(See Hirsch.) 
Pare, J.—Sermon ou XLIst Psalm. Troohelm, 1734 .. 8, M. Daacu, aE, 


D, J-—Anenken an die Aerthumer der Prager, Jouttadt. 
Pogue ND. ‘Dnactt, Kg, 


Powna, W. T—Three Years! Residence in China. 1859 ty Pinal 
N.A.—The Marls of South Carolina, Pbiladelphis, 1864. 

Pasrr, fa ina. phi 186 ae 

Parscorr, W. IL-—Conquest of Mexico, Sols 1844. .. Dy Poncnasn 


bia eps > janis hence of Lie Roe 


170—Memaria he ae Onion ae Braue A.M. D.G. 
Ls Quito, 1868, | e - = AM De 


Raviax, ¥eqDeseripton Physique “ ato de ede Crete, 2 vols, and 
‘Ailes. Paris, 1869 ape Ty Ponenaae. 


Havsat, F. ates Meitage (a Aukland), ris, 1870. ‘The Puratoesn, 
Ravensrers, E. G—Devominational Statintics of England and Wales, 1870, 
‘The Avrniom, 








et haaammanaing a 


Downe, 
harp BG Bia fr a Eaton ime one und Scotland, 
= « The Avruon. 
Recums, E—La Terre. 2nd edit, Paris, 1870, She ‘The AcrHon, 
Rewer, D.P.—Peking and the Pekingese, 2vols, 1865. By Puncaasn. 
Rewmancu—The True Theory of the Farth. N.D... .. The Avrntox, 


RacmatssP.J-—Mineal and etbor Reeourecs ofthe Argentine Republic in 1859, 
Init eC Caner he uP February, 
Becinrmne | Emitvayels along the Mediterranean. ea 1899. 


By Purewsss, 

i ae 1569, .. ‘The Presapewt, 
Reewon, Abbé.—Voyage to Madagascar as, » C, Expeaury, Esq. 
Recmroapr—Rook Island and St, Lonls Rallroad. New York, 38, Ns ae 
Romxes G—Land und Volk In Afrika, Bremen, 1870 .. The Auruon, 
Roonma, T.—De Wagangrethalen van Pili, ote. Gravenhage, 1869, 
ee ae Orig, Migrations ue. 1867, ‘The Avrnon, © 
Reewrs, J.—The Futare of Ragland, 1869. .. ooo ‘The Avrnon, 
Royal Seciety Catalogue of Scientific Papers 

urghi« Mahomed, ote, Jericho, 1867. ., The Aernon, 

&ComBook List, 1806-70. -. —.. ‘The Pomuisienns, 


Sasps, B. F.—Total Solur Eclipse of Aug, 7, 1880, Wasl 1889. 


VERSONTAN LK: 


Skexpans, T—Skeich of the Moustaius and River-basins of iui, me 


Avrnon. 
waa, Hi. Seema ey Dati ae den  rodaatig von Adolph *, 
“hls fe ‘The AUTHOR, 
cam Fo Atincee a Lebenbild, Berlin. 1860, 
J. 1. Stone, Keg. 
‘Report of 1868 4 By Poncnasn, 
Railway Company's Progress, ae 


‘Sronerany Scrxoe Rarway. 
ins 1s 1842, = By Poncuase. 
dls its Provinces and Chief Cities, 

ener per arte, ete. § a Kruse. 


Afloat. Qvols. 1860... ese 


und thre Bewohuer, Wartebi 1868. 
orm W. Dares 


2 yage round the World. 17ST .. ©... Cnas, Expr. 
Manners and of the Ji mh 
- x00} Customs: apauese. -_ 













of dye est. kM Rapes 
Canada, by J.G. Kobl (translated), 1861. By Puncuasx. 
ygblogitia Crete, 1868. .. ., By Punciase. 
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chi Accessions to the Library 
Ditles of Books, Donors. 


Surre, D.—A True Key to the Assyrian History, ete, = The ADTMom 
‘ Siaaae ve 
‘Sern, G.—Annals of Indian Administration in 1857-08, hence 


‘Suvi, C. PA Poor Man's Photography ut the Great Nem re 


‘Swow's Pathfinder Railway Guide, New York, 1867, Crm Grawam, Esq. 
Solar Heat: Papers on, by various Authors. 


Souorss, FB. Les Hindods Paris, 1808... CH. Buaoxnarnax, Pag. 

‘Spa.—Guide aux Eanxet aux Jenx, Spa, 1865 .. .. 8. M. Dasem, Esq. 
Sommmvrie, Manr. Physical Geogmyiy: New ait. alka ba eae 
sisi a We? Tourn ts, 108 ler hae Bineer i=) 
Sravce, R—Palmw Amazouicw, 1869 6 oe The AvrHon, 
Sure, B. G.—The Primeval Monuments of Peru « “ ‘The Avruon, 


Sreey, A—Om CEndringen af ltegrator af irrational. 
Srersomverpen, M.— Memoirs Al Farabi, St. Petersburg, 1809, 

‘Srevwxns, J. J.—Northern Pacific Railroad. 1884. Washington. 
St Gasevieve GlasoSend of 6, Missoni, Report en. Londen, 1840; 


Seaiete 
Sr. Joms,—Villoge Life inEgypt. Qvole, 1859 +. ws ay Pama 
Sromuuty, ¥.J-—An Account of the new Northern Arsh 
‘of Kamscbatka. London, 1 -. Scan Do 
mene, Ob dtives of President crib Beth Association, 1969. 
‘The Aurmon, 
Srocnwett, G.S—The Republic ofLiberia .. ., +» ~The Avrmom. 


‘Srna, J. J—Die Deutache Auswanderany Berlin, 1868, The Avruon. 
sreeee rere ey Der Nord und Optsee Kenal durch Holstein. Ry 


+ voc Notinen ober Son Clogutateld tx: Rolie. ‘Math Seaieeaat 
“Borin, 1808 * ‘The Avtnon. 


Perera (age Beitge er Bein we a Pat ders, 











Sweden Mateorologinka Jahdageger, ot. 


Syria: Rambles in the Syrism Deserts, ete, 1864, .. — Jome Muanay, Beg. 

‘Taree, H.—Voyage aux Pyrenées, Paris 1800 .. .. By Puncmae 

‘Tasxon, F C.—Goographical Sketch of the Island of Hainan, Canton, 186%, 
‘The Acraoa, 


‘Tacur px Haunos.—(See Cooley.) 
‘Temtuarcem, P--Da—Pretice dela Nouvelle Baiton de ‘1/dshe Coctalan te 


‘Thames Gold Fields, Province of Auckland. New Zealand, ey 

‘Tuomrsox, G.—The War in Paraguay, 1860 woo ‘The Action, 
‘Tnomsox, J—The Antiquities of Cambodia, 1867,. ., By PURCHASE. 
‘Tuomsex, J—Thermochemiske Uudersogelser, ete. 

Tasers, G—Notes Medlosies dn Mekong ot 46 Coohisahige. 470s a 


‘Tide Tables for the’ British and Trish atest 1870. 
YDNOGRAPRER T THE ADMIRAL, 


il 


of the Royal Gengrapkieal Society. oii 

Tittes of Brats, Donors 
‘Teena J. W—The flan of Sardines 15 + By Poncwas, 
of Morine Treaties with Great Briuin from the Year 1646 
0176 TI Expense, Eaq. 
‘Trewert, F.—The Rassriadian Question. 1809. ‘The Avruon, 
Tore, H. F.—The Highlands of Turkey, 2 vole 1869 .. ‘The Avrmon. 
Vausaaves, P. A.—La Verdadera Guanahasi de Colon. Sant ae 
on. 
se secvanicvese se. Carta do C. Colon, Marzo. 1493. Vienna, 





The Avrnon. 


ween vy Soll’ oan Manoseritto inedito della biblioteca 
mp. di Vienna, ote. Vi Se kures, 


oo, Fre Genta on Camber von, Peli 
you" *, Wien, 1869.. Avruon. 


Vem W.T—Ei Dorado 187 . Ri bh 
Vexvar, D—Wiesladen, cic. Wiesbaden ., «, —«. &, M, Dnacit, ay, 
‘Veaxer, Sit H.—Route from Atlantic to Pacitte, 


‘Victoria —Mineral Statistics of, for 1868, Melbourn 
ae *s Soxver Orrice, Munovaxn. 


Yeuxrn, P.—Samarkand yor M. de Khanikof traduit Paris. 1869. 
‘The Avruor. 


Voters, J—De Nili,cte, Hogue, 1056 =. «By Ponomam, 
de ye Prog and he nls athe went an Saee 


Wanvrxoros, A.—Overland Ruilvoad throngh British North ber Ye aaa 


Wacar, M—IMeisen im tropischeo Amecika, Stattgart. 1870. By ee 
Ww. anim Cal—Great Te iaehemetceal. Serng, of Talia Raoert, for 1868-69, 


Dette + Ixpia Onrice, 
Wasa, H—Norh America and Oregon Tersiwry, 
a nella a caniaiontey ad Agriacltere for 1867, Wash- 


U. 8 Coxon 
Washington Astrvaomical Olvervatiow, 1866, 
‘Weert, T. O.—Catalogve, livres ancions ot rarer. Luipzig, 1869. 
: ‘The Ponexraaren, 
Sreamrs, W.—The Colony of Victoria, 1854 .. By Ponciasr. 
Wirrre —Travels in the Interior of Africa. 1781 to 1797, Doblin, 1801, 
1 D—Geological Survey of California, California, 180, 
b, H.—Regertoriuut fiir Meteorologic. St. Petersburg, 1269, ~ 














Action. 
wo By Poncuasn, 
+s ‘The Puntasmzns, 

‘Wisaox, ©, W. W.—Plan der Stade, eto. Jerwalem. (See James, Sir 11.) 
Mau. Cambridge, 1862... By Pencnase, 


Gusetteer of England and Wales. A. Futuawron & Co. 
‘Yorncrre,—Deseription of the Yosemite Valley, California, 160. 


By Poneararr. 


‘Youx9, F.—Transplantation the True System of Eaigration. 1660, 
J, Bare, Eq. 
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civ Accessione to the Library 


Title of Books, Donor 
I. M.—Ueber das Verhaltnies der - 1860, 
Ernoven, r ‘Topographic sur Geto, 


‘Zuoscuxes—Sitorformation im Builichen Polen, Warshaw, 1869. 








‘The Paxstomrr,. 
Treacy Baie nee ei ee Ree a 
PERIODICALS. 
Alpine Jorma ee nee ae wea Th POLINA, 
American Naturalist, 
Arsurance Magazine «+ ” ‘The Inerrrors of Acranres. 
‘Ausland (Das). Augsburg ee Poncmasep, 
ge Uren terse ey The PUM. 
Canadian Journal of fodustry, Science, and Art. ‘The Casuptam eer, 
Church Misslonary Intelligencer, To date... .‘The Pomuismans, 
Colonial Inteigonoor +, ae ae «os The Poptrsaen, 
Food Jourml =. eae oo om The Pomesacmens, 
Tournil de TAgrioskare de Deys chook ,__ Caaaian os AGREE 
Malte-Brun's Nouvelles Annales des Voyages .. ., = The EDETOR, 
Wena Masia Mopac, Todeto 3. =e, Dame 
Nature Todate. ewe The Pomeenoens, 
Nautical Magasise owe ow Porcam, 
Newton's Loudon Journal of Ar and Solences «=. “Tha ATrmos, 
Notes and Queries on China aad Japan eer a Puncuasep, 
Yetsrmann’s Mitthoilongen. Gotha +  M. Jowron Paras, 
Photographic Journal. 
Pablishers’ Cireulsr Poncmasen, 
‘Quarterly Review ” ow ye ae «The Pootrsmn, 
‘Rowne dos Cours Scientifiques ..  »» - 9 The Pema 
Scientific Opinion, To date ” «oo ‘The Pomtastnan, 
‘Velibner’s Literary Meoord 5. ws weve Purcuastn, 


of the Royal Geographical Society. ov 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, &c. 


EUROPE. 


Garar Brerary axp Tretaxp— 
Titles. Deworr. 
Anthropological Keview. To date. Sy. The AxrunoroLoaicat. Socrmry. 
Archwologia: ipciare meer so immonscienaat ihe Arehectogent Becloty, 


Horclogical Journal =... .,,-—-sHootoareat Ixerrrerrox. 
Journal of the Photographie Society .. a The Socimry, 
Joumal ofthe Proceedings ofthe Linanan Soslty. Toate, 
Journal of the Society of Arts 4. = Th Beam, 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England ‘The Socrmrr. 
Toursal of the Royal United Service Institution... The TInerrrvriox. 
‘Journal of te Brtitical Society of London. To dite, The Socrarr, 
Journal of the East Indin Association .. + The Covsen. 
ourail ofthe Royal Geological Gociety of Ireland. ‘The Soctere. 
‘Manebester Free Library Report. 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society .. .. ~The Socmmry. 
Memoirs and Philosophieal Soclety of Manchester .. ‘The Socrery. 
Philewopliical Society of Glasgow ==. ss The Socrmry, 
‘Vhilosophical Transactions of the Koyal Soeiety of London. ‘The Socuery. 
Rens ut is agen Pescten oles s— The Socrere, 


Proceedings, dex. of Institation of Civil Bogineers, ‘The Inervroriox. 
Prosredings of the Geological and Polyvechnle Society of the West 
Kiding, 


Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophie Soclety of Leap 


Proceedings of the Itoysl Artillery Institution. The Serna: 
Proceedings of the Royal Horticaltural Society. To date, a 


Socrery, 
Proceedings of the Royal Institntion .. «+ The Ixerrturt0x, 
Presoedings of the Royal Society ‘The Socnery, 
Preseedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ++ ‘The Socrmry, 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries The Socrery, 


Proceedings and ‘Transactions of the Royal Dublia Seaiety, The Socrxrx, 


Proceedings and Tranmotions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
The Acanent, 


Proceedings and Transactions of the Zoological Society. The Socrsry, 
‘Quarterly Joumal of the Geological Sooiety .. ” ‘The Socrery. 
Badeiffe Obsereatory The Ravcarn: Tauro, 
Ropertce the Cotnminiee of Cooneil on Kéncation ... ‘The Contre, 


‘She British Association for the Ad t of Science. 
Report of | € eenennsiet of Bolen 


ous | 





evi ee wae 
Sioa apf ep! aso eh Ae 
Tranmotions of the Ethnologioal Society... ~The Socterr. 
‘Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
‘The Socrmrr. 
‘Transnotions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Club. ‘The Socrerr. 
‘Tramactions of the Royal Society of Literature The Socumr, 


War Office Library Catalogue Index...) Wan Onrnca 
Puaxer— 
Académie des Sciences de Dijon ” - - ‘The Socrert. 


Annales Hydrographiques for 1869... Ditpanrestent pe 24 Maaixe 
Rillotia de ta Société d’ Encouragement pour UTndustrie Nationale. 


‘The Socnery. 
Ballotia do la Socidté de Géographie .. ” ” ‘The Socterr. 
Comptes Rendus de Académie des Sciences .. ~The Acavexr, 
Journal Asintique de Ia Socidi¢ Asiatique, Paris, The Society. 
‘Rapport Annnel faith la Société d’Ethnographia .. "The Soewery. 


Revue Maritime ct Coloniale. 
Miraeriing x 14 Manne: mt pes Coboxner, 


Memoires de ta Societe des Sciences Naturelles, Strasburg, 


Grkaxs— 


es ond nad Bicep site der K. B. Akad, der Wissenschaften 
«Dr, W, Koom. 


cance, ‘le vie ‘eons dee Morpuntanteos “Lalpele. pe 
Abhandiongen der Naturwissenschaften su Bremen, ‘The Acar, 
Akademie der Wissonschafien su Minchen. Munich. ‘The ACAVENY. 


Beltsige sar Staclatk der Suds Frankfurt am Mato von der sstiiockon 
Abibeilung des Vereins fiir Geographic und Statistik. ‘Prowkfuet. 


‘The Socrerr. 
Sahrosboricht der Scblesischen Gesellschaft. Rrwlaa, "The Socurry. 
‘Mitthellangen aus dem Osterland. Altenburg ~The Soceere, 
Monnisberichte der K. Akad, der Wisensohaften xu Bérlin. The Acavexr. 
Notizblatt des Vereins fir Erdkunde, Darmstadt, The Secuser. 
Phytikalisch-CEkonomische Gesellschaft xa Kénigsborg, ‘The Socrerr, 
Schriften der Universitat w Riel =. ws The Uavitnrr, 
citachrif der Deutochen Morgealindivchen Govellchaf Leipaig, 
Zeitchritt der Gevelischaft Mir Erdkunde ca Berlia ‘The Socusrt. 

Bevo 

Annales Météorologiques. Bruxelles, 
Annuaire de Académie Royale... es The AcADmarr, 


Balletin de t'Académie Royale des Sclences, ete, Bruxelles. 


of the Royal Geegrapliical Society. evil 


Tite. Donors. 
Acerau— 
abxiichor MUr Meteorologic und Erdmagnetismas .. Cant. Jetxwax. 
Sahrbuch der Kaiserlioh-Kiniglichen geologischen Meichsanstalt, Wien, 


apa der Kaiserlich-Kimiglichen Geeqraphiechion Geseltuchatt. 
=F. Forrrenuun 


Be ha ican Geotlechatt. ‘Wien, The Socurrr. 
‘Siteangsberichte der Kais, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien, 





‘The Acaprsy. 
Swrrtaxn— 
Bibliotbique Universello et Revue Suisse =. 9 «. 92 The Lumnany. 
Gusrra— 
‘Mémoires deta Socidté de Physique deGentve ==. The Socrery. 
Te Globe: Journal Géographique de Geatre .. =, The Pootisnan. 
Zencu— 
Die Naturforschende Gevellechaft xu Zurich “ The Socrert. 
Houtayp— 


‘Mitthellungen der Antiquarisch. Gesellsch. Zurich. 


Jngrbork tan de Koninklijke Akndemie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, 
The ACADEMY. 


Bifiregen tot de Taal-tond en Volhenkunde Nederlandsch Indio 
‘Veesiagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademievan Wetenschappen. 





he Acar 
Noderlandsch Metcorolagisch Piaeal oo Opaenvatony. 
Dasuare— 
Forhandlingen og dots Mediemmers. Copenhagen .. ‘The Socrxry, 
Memndires de ls Sooidté Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. Copenhagen. 
he Soctery. 
Oversigt det Kongelige Danake Videnskabernes Slukabs. a 
seTK 
frau — 
‘Atfi della Academis Poutific. dei Nuovi Lincel s+ The Acavuxy, 
Atti del Heale fostituto Lombardo. Milan ., =, The Insrerwre, 
Aid della Socket Beonomica di Chiavari ” ‘The Society. 
+ Bolletino della Societa Geographica Italions, Firenze ‘The Socrert. 
Memorie del Reale Instituto, Milan .. . «The Inerervrs. 
Sioxy— 
Acti delin Academia di Scienzie Letter! di Palermo .. ‘The Acapuay. 
Bailetio Metéorologiqaue. 
Meteorological Reporte. we ‘The Oneenvatony. 
Svitnex axp Nonwar— 
‘Christiania metevrolsgiske jagllagelser ..  Crmmrraxta Onernvarony. 
 Statisthes and Reports, &e. oe Cumterania Usivenary. 
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evil hihi 


rel egies 
Acta Ushersats Landen 


Rees, Ersait Vetaap eee nage ara To date 


‘Portoaat— 
‘Boletin ¢ Annaes do Consetho Ultramarino, 
‘The Rova Acap, or Screxces, Lannon, 


Hixtoria © Memorias da Academia Real das Sciencias de Chasse de 
nioncies Monten Polioas ¢ Balas Latirae o- Ton Acavew 


‘Quadro Blementar das Relacies Politicas, dew de ree 
Rowta— 


Annales de VObservatcire central de Romie .. ‘The Onsenvarony. 
Comptes Rendues de la Société Tmnpériale Géographique de Russie. 


‘The Socrerr. 
Johresboricht ¢. Nioolai-Hauptstornwarte, St, Petersburg, 
Mélanges Physiques et Chimiques de !’ Acad. Impériale de St~Péuersbourg. 
‘Mémoires do |'Acad, des Sciences de St-Pétersbourg, 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Russian Geographical Soctety. 





Srars— 
Annuario del’Real Observatorio de Madrid. ‘The Onexavarony. 
‘Tresnmen de las Actas de la Real Academia de Ciencias Exactar. 
Almenagh Nautico, Qndis 4, 4, ne ny De Dad Vita. 
‘Observations de Marina ” - ” ‘The OnakrvaTony. 
bou— ASIA, 
Bombay Meteorological Reports .- ” ” ” Ixora Orrice, 
Ceylon Branch of Royal Asiatic Society =». «, The Socrery, 
‘China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai ., ‘The Society. 
Journal of the Bast India Association... ., ‘The Assoctation. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal «The Sociert. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society of Madras = The Soctmry. 
‘Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
Reports of Bombey Presidency .. «sao Ovni, 
Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Ixpxa Ovrien. 
Coma— 
North China Branch of Roysl Asiatic Society ” ‘The Socrerr, 
AFRICA, 


Proceedings of the Meteorological Society of Monritivs. The Soerxrr. 
Revue Africaine, To date, 1a Socténé Hustomsque Atofarmnrn, 


TTuabiaiat Je. Nspation fen. Keahticmmen: THs SE ae 


LiAcademie 'Hippone, Bone, swe The Ackozar, 
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AMERICA. 

Titles. . Donors, 
Anales del Museo Publico de Buenos Aires...» -H, Boamerern. 
Anales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago... The Uxrvensry. 


Annnal Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
‘The Taverexs, 


Beletin de la Sociedad ae Cieaclae Asie, 7 Bipfarsles de Caracas. 1868, 








‘Nos. 1-3 The Socterr. 
Boston Society of Natural History... The Socrer. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute 9... «The InsriTore. 
Memoirs of Peabody Academy of Science. Salem .. The ACADEMY. 
Proceedings of the American Academy .. ~The Acapemr. 
Proceedingr of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Cambridge, U.8. .. 0. Rn "The Soctrrr. 
Bee Aton ewan et ln 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

The Acavemr, 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society .. The Socrert. 
Proceedings of the Essex Institute. The Inerrrore. 
Reports of U.S. Sanitary Commission, Washington. 
‘Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge... «The Inerrrure, 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections... «The Ixersrure, 
Smithsonian Report. 8v0.  .. The Inerivore, 
The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, ih Proceedings of Natural 
History Society of Montreal, + he Socuery. 


‘Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Are and Sciences. 
The Acapemy. 





Mrxic9— 
Boletin-de Is Sociedad Mexicana =.=... The Socrry. 
AUSTRALIA. 
Sydney Meteorological Reports... .. «, ss -G, W. Suatuzr, 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria The Socrery. 
‘Transactions of the New Zealand Institute ‘The Socter. 





‘Transactions of the Royal Society of N.S. Wales .. The Society. 
‘Victoria Mining Reports... “ + Secnetany or Minzs. 





ACCESSIONS TO THE MAP-ROOM, 
Fen May 24th, 1869, 10 Max 23rd, 1870, 





ATLASES, 
Maps, Charts, 6. Domors. 


Taare): Ailsa of Epglane nod aod i Bots fb A Ae ile eA. By A, 
oases Po Par era Merten Detar 


deiden Sltesten Genera on Loerie inden Jahren 1837 
wat Taa9 anf beth Reiser Karty Wm icon, 
Ribliothek 2u Weimar erlautert von 3.G. Kuhl. Weimar, 1800, 2 maps, 
with letwrpress we wee BPR, Moncamax, 

of sha Roath Aerie Deven ieee 

se eee nr ae 
res published y the Meirorologicl Tastitote of the Nene, 
si ed aniler the vty af the Gomasitag the Meteorological 


Londoo, 1869, 12 maps, with 
Murronovoorea Orries, 
THE WORLD. 
Politi! and Physial Chart of the World on Gall'e Projection, Seale foch 
= 4. By J vw, Eg. 





“i meen, fabaiee 29° (equatorial). 10 copies. 


ean World. On Gall's Projection showing Winds and Storms. Wand 
—— Edinburgh, 1670. Seale 1 inch = 49° (equatorial), 9 


Chart ofthe Stirs, On Gall's Projection. Senle t iach = 10°, Mr. Gate 
yhigche verbreitung der Hiryche ber die Erde, ; 
“itnng ee le. oo Verbrei. 


tung Vou Dr G, Ji Goographise! 
Mintebe aber dio Erle. Gegenwira Vet site Seale ioc 
au. Yon Dr G. danger & DB Hewes Potermann. Gotha, 


Gevgrapitbe Verte der Schmetter! Uber die Erde, Von Gabriel 
Roch, "Seal al T inshe = oe, ce “Gotha, 1870." 


Karte zur ‘Uherieht von A. von Humboldt's Melson in der Alteo und Neoon Welt 
feria ‘Zussammengestellt von A. Petermann. Scale ¥ inch = 75%, 
otha, 1869 


THE POLES. 
Karte der, Speer wad Antarktischen bape Lrg te Entileckung- 


Seale} eee (ge0.), Vou A. Petormani, 





: = 


Accessions to Map-Room of the Royal Geographical Society. exi 


Mops, Charts, ge. “Donors, 
Cs | hn Alig Gord coer larg toler 


Poumdene, Gotha: 100, einen" Bee ink = St le (pe 
Karte des Basepisehea Nord raha crate 
Waa 140 ellen (ge.)- "Von A. Peterensan. Gotha, 1009, 


jon A. 


‘Ubersieht des Kurses und ddor Tietioe Messan der Schwedischen jon 
‘enter Nordenskiold und y. Otter. 20 J nli—=19 Oktober, 1868. Vinet 
= 73 miles (geo.). By A. Petermann, Gotha, 1870. 2 copies, 


Die Mecree-Temperatar des Grinlandischen Moeres nach den Deobachtungen der 
‘Expedition Breeden, 


Deutschen Nordpolsr 
aI ay ‘By A. Peterman. Gotha, 1869. 
me Jobannesen aus Tromsd im pr a saat = se 
Vinch = $4 miles (geo,)- By A, Peterman. Gor 
recent Tag, 


Sabie Kaite aN Sch 940 aileron) By A. Petersen. “Goths, 
EUMOPE. 
Barrie Ist — 
‘Ouoxanee Mare—t-inch seale (Kingdors)— 
end Wale 


107, nw. and ex} 108, a.w.; and 109, sux, 





Baeets 17, 49, 41, and 75 (Hills). 


ie ‘Shoots 41, Lge et, #6, 2 


Caran’ iteeand nk 
Ca. As “Sheets 162, 163, 172, 173, 182, 189, 184, 193, 194, 195, 203, 

(liad 225, 226, 227, 228, 237, 938, 24}, 243, 244, 247, 
arn ‘252, 253, 254, 205, 296, 297, 255, 299, 200, 261, 
264, 265, aud 260, 














Seotland— 
Aberdeen, 26¢ sheets; Dani, 48 sheets, 


Treland— 
Co, Dublin, 102 sheets, 


Onpwaxce Mare—§ and 10-feet scales (Towns) — 
England and Waler— 

‘Douglas, 28 sheets; Petersfield, 5 sheets. 
Seotland— 

Elgin, 14 sheets; Forres, 8 sheets; Inverness, 42 shewts; Poterbend, 17 


Trelond— 
Dundalk, 25 sheots; Pembroke Township, 12 sheets. 
‘Total, 146 sheets, 
‘The Onpxaxce Scnvry Ornce, Sourmaxrron, 
‘through Sir H. James, ax, Director, 


Louden, A new Map of Metropolitan tg ond Miscel- 
Jancous Improvements Bill 
2809, for Sesion 1870. fateSinehee= ae By E Stanford, Haq 
London, 18% « ‘The Aornon. 


Now, 10,1 cane ts and aroand London Published by 
BM, germ London, “3 maps, fr th Si July, Anges, 
eeaken iach and Teepe ate The ADTHOR, 
Fraxee— 
‘Seven Photographs of Relief Models By M. Rartin, Paris, 1868. 
1. Patoraphie do Plan Role du Nont ane, gndior, Sele 


ea 4u Plan Relief Topographiqye des Alpes Danphinoiom 
MS teen) Sale phar 
8: Photographie du a Relief. & grading, des Alpes Dauphinoises. 
4 Pi du eo! Relief Tupegmptique dex Alpen Date 
5. Photographic du Plan Relief, gradivs, des Alpes Daophinoies, 
6 Pe hie du Plan Relief Topographique des Pays d’Auvergne. 
t Frage du Plan Rellef, h grading, des Puys d'Auvergne. 


‘With descriptive letterpress. 
Madame A. Rannry, through Mr, Rt, 1. Bodden. 


i 





Mops, Charts, $e. Brwerte 
Gremast— 
Pier 166% Seale 1 inch milles ap ya Pei 
man Gotha, 1008 nee ee Ene Acroon, 
Norwar— 
Government Maps,— 


1 over KongerigetN orge. Seale sudhay- Sheets t4h, 
Hrateebrated bes 
% Generalkarte over det Sydlign Norge. Shovte 1 and % Seale 


aber 
3. Kart over Lister og Mandala Amt. Seale gil. 1862. . 
4 Kart over Sondro Dargenbas Amt. Scale whey (Suge Bla.) 


Rr oeinicge Ant Beale yodkas 1866, On 2 sheets, 


Nonwanorax Govamxaesr. 
‘Sraus asp Porrucar— 
and moark eae is Ry Robert Wil- 
OT a Ml 


Karta ofver Sverige, Ou 102sheets, Seale 1 inch 
eigaatet reine : 


~ Ms 
Tg ala at tay i ip Sepa 


“Karte des Kantons Glarus. Seale inch = 1 mile (500 On 2 sheets, 
By J. M. Ziegler. Winterthur, 1469 ‘The Aurion. 


‘Uber 
0, Mitre Galiche Borowctentande und. Decerber 
e remperaturen,  Decern! 

and January, 1808-9. 2 
Se 
cs st tember, 1868, 
ade do. do, Jane and July, 1868, 
te do. do, April and May, 1868, 
Se 

io. jweember and January, 

2 tember and Oetoder, 1808, 
ri Niederschiige. Sep! es 


Sa, Gewitter im Mai, 1966, 
“@&, Gewlier im Juli, 1868, Winterthur, 1869, 






Di Ants tn in der'Pirkei und den 
Untersuchungen, Scale t i 
ieee peas ieee 109. ew p 

Dannie, Seale 1 inch = 18 miles (avo 

‘erat Daly Bert 1969. ” ts 
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esiy Acevssions to the Map-Room — | 
: Hape, Clarty de Donors. 
egies meen ei na (a0 S308 ee 
swith tome duplicate ger 
Borwan— 


Sketch of the fi im the! 

Sach canara a Se eae 
Poucitanne, 

Comer: Earine— . 


Gotha, 1869. Eq. 
cof the Head-Ws of the Kit ia Prodan: 

Map of te Wea ote a ce sg lange tw | 
by Ts T- Cooper, Atrocing:. vs. TT Coorms, Esq, 

The Trien-Tang River, trom to Kinchow-Fon, Seale 


1 neh = 2 miles (geo. Phew GS), By Mev Milas.” Novem 


ae of the Bi Yang-tsned to 
re Yr =e deeinyaas a | 
Togram Fulmer, nv. (A phowgraph) 160 

Cat he Kor Cnre ote Tew ive te Dw Qt 


Peers ean ease 2) ae KOR oe ee ee 


Txpu— 
of the! Hyderabad Collectorate, 4 sheets: In 29 parts. Quarter 
Map lor GuenTe OMG, Seakey, snake Sess kaa ie 
Map of the Shikarpoor Collectorate. stare. On 4 Sheet re 
pohly ‘Surveyor.Gener’s Ofice, Calentin, 1864, 
Te Kigrpor Tears of Hl, Meer All Moora Ou she 
sale ‘uch = 4 miles (ge0.j. " Surveyor-Gencral's Offee, Caletes 


a of the Indus Valley Rails 
Mop sawing proven So aan oe ewe a 


hroogh Be Baste Phere. 
ot the Puajsah and provacted Sikh, Stars including, the Bei 

bea fet Biwi a ait ome ryt my ices Compied 
Hike Offce ofthe Serveyonenerel of Taian 

Geographical Plan of the northernst Front esi ot 
“Avan. Scale 1 ich = 7 wiler (geo). Surveyor i rt 
Caleutta, 1864, 

AA Map showing part of Cachar aud Muonipoor uleo the diretion of one 

the Routes leading from Doodpallie towards Mi 

1 foch = 3 miles (geo.), (JES) Dy P. Matthews, 18% 

Mop stowing the astra Borndary of tht Province of 
"Pune relive aitaanon to Arracin. Seale 1 inch = lw 
‘With lotterpres By A. Fitepatriok, Caleutta, 1824, 

Mop of Malwa and adjoining Countries constructed by ontor of Major- 
‘General Sr John Heol from Une Mostes of hie dlviion and 
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‘The same Colour Geclogicaly. By De. Oscar Faas) | 


‘The Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, Fire Plans, vis.-— ae 
1. Plas of Jernealem, Hill shaded, Sole gy Or 6 inches = 1 
Py Cananara. Beales, or aus iachen = 


Grernat— 


Carte d'Afrique. Sur les Observations jues de Membres de 
PAcadémie des Sciences et sur les Tee plus recentes 
Par Mr. L'Abdé Clonet. Seale | inch = 4°. Koven, 1780. 

Cuanurs Thomas, Bq 


Lima, Pera, 
Nontu-Eaerenxy— 


‘Zoo-Geogmphische Karte det Nilgebictes und der uferlinder des Rethen 
Meeres. Vou M. Th. v. Henglin. Scale | ineh = 140 miles (ea), As 
Petermaun. Gotha, 1809. oy Ay Permmacann, Ea 

Isthmas of Sue and Lower Egypt. Seale | inch = 194 miles 
James Wyld. ondan, 1008 (Genplea) a oe 

‘Map and Section of the Suez Maritime Canal. Scale 1 inch = 4 riles 
(geo.). By James Wyld. London, 1869, (11 copies) 





‘The Arron. 
‘Map of the Suez Canal, Lower avd Palestine. Seale 1 inch = 
Tomiles (geod. By Relth Jebevion, Jus. Lwodou, 186%, 
Pian of the Suex Canal 
Pian de Port Said. 
Plan d" Ismailia. 
‘Pian de Sues. 
By DA: Lange, Paris, 1909, 4. 2. se The Aurmom 
Basrens— 


Neuerkarte des Landes zwischen Soikin und Borber nach den Aufialmen 
von Heuglin und Schweinfurth, Ges, und eutw. van De. G. Seliwelie 
furth. Seale Linch = 104 miles(geo.), Dr. A. Petermann, Gotha, 186%, 

‘A, Perenmans, Beg. 
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eet, Demers, 
Carte No.2; Tij Carte No.9; Sinemet Zimbila Seale 
‘neh = 64 miles (ze. Anioine d'Abadi. Paris 1808, 


Noy mor ‘between Momtas aud Lake 
inch = 39 cal Caco) Bye Waele 1868 


‘Origitarte der Potogiesiehen Reisen in ler Afriba elt 1798, Nach 
‘Gen Porwugiesischen Quelleawerken msammengestellt. Nebst Skirze 
= iles (ge0.). Von 


Chronslogisehe Thervicht von Livingstono's Reisen in Shd-Afrikea, 1440- 
fn ‘Scale Linch = ne: vee A. Petermann, Gotha, 
oar * ‘A. Pirrnnacane, Enq. 

showin) of Dissovery of tho 
cay ew th, oun rice Colonel by Se Varn We 
Erskine, of or-Generals Offs, Natal. 1859. Scale 1 
finch = 20:miles (geo) s.r, Vance W, Ensacvn, 





5 bees rereanaxn, Eaqy 
‘Skeletos: of Ms ‘River and neighbouring Count: Seal 
reaper pe cig ‘Petr, 180), 
cove W. Sassen, Bay 


AMERICA. 
Yorrm— 


Ornarat— 
North America, way, Seale 1 inch = 
en Oy. He Cole nea a. Now ook, reeamiey 


Mr. Cras Guasam, 


Columba, Seale 1 faeh = 95 mites By Alfred 
“pegs en nhc Ait Ny fois 


Tao Srarm— 
Nord-West Amerika mit dem yom Russland an die Verein Sisaten cedirten 
4 Alaska, Mit Henutring der neuesten Anmerikaniseben 
der unter WH. Dall im Const 5: 







= copies (gro) 


ree wt of the Superintendent of the 
ached Salle cares Se An ia ~ igh 


tm accompany tho Mewage fom the Provident of ¢h 
eercin “Te Heusen of Congres, at the commencement 


th “Pret Secon ‘of tin Thirty-third Congress. Washington, 1383. 
mt the commencement of the Second Session of the Thirty-thind 
Washington, 1854, 


ae of the Third Session of the Thirty-fourth 
1896. 
" 





1, 1862, 
MG AaB lege Sai a Tersois,comuced 
ood Coreg id other Official ‘Ofie, 
woe Hawes, hilehipnae Tees, are erate 


‘accompany Israel D, Androw's Report -Goedetary oF the 
a ta New eke ‘1858, kab on 





Nan TaRek alee! Seale | inch = 26} miles (gvo.). By 
loyd. New York, 186) 
‘the Citles of Washin, Louie, Jeeronvilley New Ofleea, 
od Ciuc 1898. 
way Map an Prospects se Crm Gaamax. 
‘Map of the State of Virginia, from made by order of the 
executive loge ies9. Seale Se net = 9 gee eee 
Now York, 1862, «. 


a On dle Rerultate 
Costarica vou A, you Praotzius, euthaltend 
his repaint nd. ranger eon. Valea Ix Dian 
B, Kren, 6 v,Sesbach, Raf Alvarado, A. Osenedt, AEE ee 
Seale | inch = 134 milen (geo), Von A, Petermana, Gotha, 186%, 
A. Prerenaann, 


Mapade Guasemale ls Nueva, Levantado par Herman Ao, UAceneisda at 


Saw Professor 5. M, Ziman, 
Sovrn— 

Se igct caer bat Apes yl Ven Feemsn mite 

or (Geo). You “i re 


AUSTRALIA. 
Eastens— 


Mop of the Colony of Queensland. Compiled by Parrot and ‘Tenge, from 

the latest Government and other reliable Surveys. Beale 2108 = 96 

(geo). Melboume, 1809... Dr MOL 

Cxwrrar— 


Ubericht der newesien Reisen und Anfochmen Seegeeit von Central 
erallen, Seale 1 inch = 194 miles (geo), Vou A. Peterman, 
2 A. Peruaaant, Eqs 
Wesrens— 
John Forrest's Reis i I West Australien, Aprit—Aug. 
ms Ag EN at Ea kd ‘Vou A. Boterexs,  Obtae ies 
A. Peswsotann, Eo 


NEW ZEALAND, 
saa ore i ‘MS of the Iuterior of the Provinoe of Canterbury, New 
ee a 4 ahaa By iste eee rma 
Christchurch, 1869 +. ” + The Aurion, 
OCEANS. 


AntaNTio— 
Chart of Temperatures on the Surfice of the Atlantic Qeean between 
‘Shetland ‘ind Greenland (| the Thermometer of Team mur). Seale 

Linch = 73 miles (geo.). Admiral C. Irminger, 1868." MR, 
‘The Aurion. 


a 


of the Royal Geographical Society. exix 
Bape, Charts, go. Doms. 
‘Diagram shov! ture of the North Atlantic i 
‘January, 20 Bete reget ha Cand tamer sus taon 
54 miles (geo.) By Nicholas Whitley, Pevarth, Truro, 1669, 
Ses ee tere asec geo) iy Nicole Whey 
Seale = 54 mil ins Whit 
Peanrth, Pures 1809 a = The es 
Mavens Eater Daeneeat |. Reiss, Geaeichnet 
you J. Kandegyer: Seale 1 inch « 2f miles (geo.). Winterthur, 


he sme es above, tt xu den auf Tet. 11, und IEL. ver 
geichmten Durchechaitten mit Angabe der Mstoruchen Lavenstvme. 
Seale t inen = 2f miles (goo)... Profewor J. M. Zisaran. 

Pactrio— 
Die’ ih day Bren in Para 18 Angas, 1962, enor Erdbeben Fluth 


peeeistten Dies LF pg ast ‘vou Dr Ferdinand 
‘Hochstetter. Seale = We, Waren. ‘A, Peterman, Gotha, 


BR ee) ce ce de Puranas, ag 


CHARTS. 
Barrisn Apsmarry— 
Section 1. 
ot nhabpire o¢ Porth (Ficherne tn Queensferry). 


1853 Rowd land, West Coast) 
2000 Spee at pc Geontke Testecd (Boglaod, South 


Section 2. 


Ti omc en 
“ 
1875 Elbe River, with the Entrances of the Jade, Weser, and Bider 


vers. 
2503 Amieland to Jude River, inclading the River Kms (North Sea). 
Bectiom 3. 


No, 2215 Kronstadt, North and South Channels 
2247 Golf of Flaland (Hoglaud to Seshar), 


| Sechlon 4. 
No, _ $5 Cadix Harbour (Spaio, Eoath Coast), 
DHPa/The Channel Islands, with the yer ey ‘Coast of France 
(2 sheets). 
beatin 


5 
No. 92 Cape St. Vincent to Gibraltur Strait. 
| ae lear Sot aliens ‘South Coast). 


3 Trg se a pain, Kast st Co) 


Sertion 6. 
No, 220 Gare wo Se Baste Bay (Newtonoiand, Nor 


i Cape St. Sharles to Sandwich) Bay (Coast of Labrador). 
‘24 Gremipond to Pools Harbour (Newfoundland). 





“e ten North Atlantic Ocean (Telegraph Chart). 





— 


First Nareo' 
ibe ote Rte fa Set ea Ti art Cont) 
Section 10, 


No 85 Pe pees ep pre mss how om 
pe ery ae A 
874 Coqnimbo Pay and Port Herradura (Chilé). 
19284 ‘to Port Simpson, including: Hecate Strait, and 
— rt of Charlotte Islands (North America, Wert 


Section 1. 


Hotion te 
40 Kanichi Harbour (India, West Coust). 
gat hfe strat tt (China Sea) 
2489 Indian ‘entorn part of Pacific, 


S107 Banka Strat (Chine Ges), 
. 
No, 135 ye 
O18 Merthem Hotcute ef Hiradone-Seto,w th the Hatboor of 
‘Yebuko-no-Minato (Jupan) 
Mats'sima to Atsusinno-o-ximna, including Hirado Island 


43 ond 
1116aj The "Yangon Veh-Chan-Pa tal Chae 


2st Piag Vang tale sed To-Tong River (Rove 
et 
1958 Approsches to Béval Ko Went ot C Const). 

161 Baigon River to Phan- ——— 
1996 ‘Ting-Hae Harbour aa 


2409 West Coast of Formosa 
(Ptr dein River to Pi Stk ayaa Ptr the Gra 


2482 
at 
ab77 Ak. Bevonrdio Strait nad parts adjacent (Pilippiue Islands 

3578 aster part af the Sela or Miioage Ses (Phil iat Peito laandsy 
Seetion 14. 

ae 100 bes Fetch hemes rralis, East Coast), 
to Port ust t 

1029 Danger Point to Cape Moreton (Queensland), 

1068 Moreton Bay w Sacdly Cape do 

1070 Port Stephens (Australia, East Coast). 








2102 
6 Broken Bay (Australia, Ease Cont) 
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‘The Hypnconarmic Ornice, See 
Girough Admiral G. H. Kichands, x.v., Hydrographi 


‘Chart of the North Atlantic Orean, showing Deop-sea Sonundis and ia 
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and 186%, With Sections of the Bed of the Ocean, and Journals of 
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Pa i 
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Dr, Dy Rayrevuenvetts an Facet, Zeanbest, Kaatern Attica 


Bs Mec er ia Ss rik Bg Case by Casein 
ave oom 


iwi, ws ing Care * 
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Fait 
prt as 
‘The late Metin, Jiocns Grnann, Upper Guluen, towns Fimbubin, Feb, 4, 1869— 
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AeeHGy Compare, WF Waraber 
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M Tip 0d ft. (The above In Leather Ouve,) 


Barca <o etay in Merc One. 


W.Wasenss, Kanga Sroth Peru, March 25, 1801— 
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IBpeemmnninl Appa ants bao notes Teacneecter, by Cons 


Bes. F.W, Houtasn, Boa, Jane 25, 1863— 
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PRESENTATION 


or TH 


ROYAL AWARDS. 


(At the Anniversary Meeting, May 23rd, 1870.) 





ROYAL MEDALS, 


‘Tue Founder’s Medal was awarded to Mr, George J. W. Hayward, 
the Socisty’s Envoy to Central Asia, for the Map of his Journey across 
the Kuen Lun into Fastern Turkistan, and for the perseveranee 
with which ho is endeavouring to carry out his object of reaching 
the Pamir Stoppe. The Patron’s, or Victoria Medal, to Lieutenant 
Francis Garnier, of the French Navy, second in command of the 
French Exploring Expedition from Cambodia to tho Yang-taxe- 
Kinng, for the part he took in the extensive Surveys executed by 
the Commission, for his Journey to Tali-fu, and for the ability with 
which, after the death of his chief, Captain de Lagré, he brought 
the Expedition in safety to Hankow. 

Tn presenting the Medal to Mojor-Genoral Sir H, C. Rawlinson, 
on bohalf of Mr, Hayward, the Prustoenr epoko ax follows >— 

“The Foundor’s Medal for the year 1870 has beon awarded to 
Mr. G. J. W. Hayward, late of H.M. 72nd Rogiment, for the 
valuable services he has already rendered to Science in i 
our acquaintance with the Geography of Central Asia; and also in 
acknowledgmont of his zeal and energy in entering at the present 
time on another perilous expedition for the same purpose. Mr, 
Hayward having proposed, in 1868, to proceed as a private trayelleron 
an oxploring journey into Central Asia, if tho Royal Geographical 
Society would provide him with instruments and contribute to the 
expenses of the expedition, such assistance was readily afforded ; 


| 
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and tho Socioty has evory reason to be satisfied with tho rosulte of 
the Journey, which was thus undertakon under their auspices and 
with their encouragement. The countrios to which Mr. Hayward's 
attention was particnlarly directed were the plains of Eastern 
‘Turkistan on the one side, and the contiguous Pamir Plateau on 
the other; tho hydrography of the Upper Oxus, of which our 
knowledge is very imperfect, boing considered an object of especial 
interest. Tt was recommended to endeavour to penetrate from the 
Cabul River by the Valley of Chitral to the head stredms of the 
‘Oxna, and from thence to pass over the Pamir Steppes to the cities 
of Yarkand and Kashgar; but if this route, which has never yet, it 
is believed, been followed by a European traveller, proved imprac- 
ticable, he was authorised to pursue the easier line by Cashmir 
and Little Tibet, Finding, accordingly, on his arrival at Peebawar, 
that tho tribes to the north-west wore in arms, and that the 
mountain-passes were entirely closed, he proceeded direct to Leh, 
‘the capital of Ladak,and from thence took the high road to Yarkand. 
‘Here his goographical researches and discoveries commenced. He 
(ah lange ay oil eam 


i ‘Pass, beyond the Yarkand River, against the inroads 
robbers, as the only road across the Kuen Lun 

‘to laden horyoa or mulos. Subsoquently Mr. 
acess Sati. Taihan and Kenhgas 
for latitude at almost every stage, and, by 

of distance and a continuous series of angles, 

Maer sacstse esto asrorcny vhs lorgitadas alto? 
stations, Tho map of Eastern Turkistan, which 
forwarded to the Geographical Society on his return 

“38a most creditable and valuable document. It has 
| Tec high commondations both from tho Government 
athorities in India, and ax it will be publixhed in 

* together with the elaborate Memoir with 

nied, it will soon bo availablo for genoral 
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and Shaw have been at Joast as valuable in a publicas in a scientific 
point of view. They have removed causes of distrust and alarm 
which gave riso to disquietude in India; they have opened out o 
new field to Britieh trade and enterprise ; they have laid the founda- 
tion of what may prove in the sequel to ba a valuable political 
allianoe, 


“ With rogard to Mr. Hayward's present position, nothing positive 
can be announced. All that is known is this, that being stinvalated 
rather than disheartened by his failure to roach the Pamir Plateau 
from 'Turkistan (the Kashgar authorities having placed an absolute 
interdict on his proposal to return to India by Badakhshan ond 
Chitral) he had no sooner recrnited his strength by a few months’ rest 
on the Indian frontier, than he resolved to make another 
carry out his original design. Assisted, accordingly, by a furthor 
supply of fands from the Geographical Society, and having obtained 
the good wishes and support. of his Highness the Maharajah of 
Cashmir, he started towards the close of the year for the valley 
of Gilgit, which is now hold by his Highnoss's troops. He intended 
to winter in Gilgit or some of the adjoining valleys,and toendeavour 
in the carly spring, or as soon as the passes were open. to push his 
way across the mountains to Badolhshan and the Upper Oxug 
From thence the road would be open to Pamir, and he hoped, after 
thoronghly examining the hydrography of the Upper Oxns, to crams 
into the Russian territory of Samarkand, where, at the instance 
of tho Prosident of this Socioty, instructiona havo boon eent from 
St. Potorsburg to rocoive him with kindnogs and hospitality, and 
facilitate his return to England. Inthe course of the noxt few 
weeks, it is probable that somothing dofinito will be learnt as to 
his prosent and prospective movements.” 
ks Hesry C. Rawirxeos, having received the Medal, spoke os 

Mows -— 

“'T fool an especial pride and gatisfaction in receiving on behalf of 
Mr. Hayward this day, at your hands, the Patron's Gold Medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society. I feel a pride becuse it was 
my good fortune to introduce Mr, Hayward in tho first instance to 
the notice of the Society, and I foel a satisfaction because 1 know 
that Mr. Hayward has fairly earned the distinction which bas bean 
conferred upon him, and because [also foresee that his sucessful 
example will stimulate many othor tmyollors to similar exertions in 
the eause of science. Perhaps it may not be out of place if, in a very 


al 





Tbriofly stato how Mr. Hayward has come to gain the 
ety, and in how far I wns instrumontal in sending 


a For the last thiety years T 
© taken great interest in the geography of Central Avia, and 
havo striven 


to encvurage and promote discovery in those regions. 
Personally I was unnequaintod with Mr. Hayward until a very fow 
sn, on his return from India, he waited on me one 

he | Office, and stated that having retired from the 
being desirous of activo employment, ho proposed to 
ke any exploratory expedition that I could wuggest. He 
added that he had some experience in such travels, that he was a 
fair surveyor and draughtsman, and that ho was ready, in fact, to 
* 2 ut ition that I could recommend, J at once sug- 
gested to him that the cities of Bastern ‘Turkistan and the Pamir 
‘of great interost with which we were com- 


ecceeeagoms bat commercially and politically. Fe readily 
the suggestion, and offered to proceed by the next 
provided, as he was not in afflucnt circurastances, the 










: havo already explained, Sir, how on bis orrival in 
je found the passes into Tartary by the Chitral 
valleys to the west, which a European had never 
be isapassablo, owing to disturbances among the moun- 
x ‘and was thus compelled to abandon his first project; 
bi, nothing daunted by this failure, he soon struck ont another 
east, and in due course, in company with Mx, Shaw, 
“ dition of Yorkand and Kashgar, which had never 
ited by an Englishman. I will notice one great 
which ho Iabonred—a disadvantage which 1 
finitely to hin credit that he was able to overcome, 
4a mero private gentleman; he was not officially 
Government; ho had no profession, no occupa- 
traveller, although that charactor is perfectly 

and in Western Asia, is quite unintelligible 

bitants of Central Asia. Thoy rogard every one 

fod servant of tho Government, or a merchant, 
ify a spy ; they cunnot appreciate the desiro 
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wo have to obtain new geographical information; and, therefore, I 
think it does greatly redound to Mr. credit, and testifies 
to his tact, tompor, and diplomatic skill, that bo waa ablo to disarm 
suspicion, and not only to reach the citios of Kashgar and Yarkand, 
but to return in safety, and bring back such ample and correct 
materials with regard to the physical features of all the | 
botwoon the British dopendoncios on tho ono side and tho 

ies on the other. Ican add nothing, Sir, to what you 
have already stated as to Mr. Haywandl’s present position and 
prospects; but of one thing I am assured, and that is that the same 
indomitable will, the same fertility of expedient, the same dite 
regard of dangers and hardships, the same iron constitution and 
great bodily activity, which carried him snecessfully through the 
snowy passes of the Karakorum and Kuen Lun, will stand him 
in good stead in his present still more hazardous undertaking; and 
that if any Englishman can roach the Pamir Steppe, and settle | 
the geography of that mysterious region, the site of the famous 
Mount Méru of the Hindoos, and the primeval paradise of the Aryan 
nations, Mr. Hayward is the man. Sir, with such a hope, I gladly 
accept this Medal on Mr, Hayward's behalf; I accept it as the 
reward of daring and enterprise, combined with skill, accomplish 
ments, and intelligence ; and knowing as Ido Mr. Hayward’s ardent 
and improssible nature, I feel assured that he will recive the 
Medal as an ample return for his labours in the past, and as a 
happy augury of his success in tho future.” 


‘The Present thon addressed Liontenant Francis Garnier, of 
the French Navy, the recipient of the Victoria Medal :— 


“Tho Paton’s or Victoria Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Socioty is presented to you, Sir, as the accomplished and 
traveller who accompanied, as second in command, the late Captain: 
de Eagrée on the great expedition of exploration from the French 
territory in Cochin China, along the Mekong River, and th: 
heart of China, to the Yang-tsze-Kiang. In the courge of this ox- 
pedition, from Cratich in Cambodia to Shanghai, 5892 miles were 
travelled over, and of those, $625 miles, chiefly of country almost 
unknown to us, wore surveyed with care, and the positions fixed 
‘by astronomical observations, 

“Tn carrying out this important and traly scientifle mission, your 
commander succumbed to tho fatigues and privations of the harass 
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recucillir Vhéritage scientifique du noble officier dont j'étals To 

second, ot qui, aprés avoir moné A bonno fin un long ot périllenx 
‘voyage, a malheureusement succombé au port. Permettex-moi dene 
Ge rapporter 4 la mémoire An’ Commune de Teiaienaiars 


glorieux suffrages. 

“No ‘aniajo pan coppelec anal que ost! Ylttetive eiglalae 
qu’ont «té dex lex premiires tentatives faites pour pénétrer de I'inde 
en Chive, et qu'il y « plus de trente ans Je lieutenant MacLeod 
‘reconnaissait un point du Mekong situé prosquo aux frontiéres doce 
dernier empire. Sur quelque partie du globe que l'on se trouve, 
au senil de tontes les contrées inconnues, ne sont-ce pas presque 
Soejome des <pyagens angisie gel Veyeooesh. 0h Sere 
étondre Je corcle des connaissances géographi 

“Cette conquite soientifique du Th oe le gabe 
exciter aujourd'hui I’émulation des pouples, Le monde appartient 
i qni Vétudie ot le connatt le mieux; ct comme Frangais, jo no puis 
mompécher d'onvier i I'Angleterre ot de souhaiter i mon pays, 
cette ardeur de découvertes, eo besoin d'expansion qui fait flotter 
Jo pavillon britannique sur tous les rivages, et a fait de som com- 
anerce le premier commerce du monde, La noble récompenss que 
décorne aujourd'hui & un Frangais ln Société do Géographio do 
Londres, prouve que votre pays, Messionrs, sera le premior & 
applaudir et i encourager les efforts qui auront pour mobile le 
progris des sciences ot l'appel i la civilimtion des régions restées 
Jueqn’a présont en dehors du mouvement général. C'est 1A lo plus 
grand des devoirs qui incombent. anx nations civilisdes; etext dams 
son accomplissemont qu'il y a le plus de gloire 4 recusillir, et 
cette gloire In Suciété do Géographio d’Angloterro se Vest sequise 
entre toutes, par la fveonde et puissante impulsion qu'elle a eu 
imprimer aux recherches géographiques.” 


‘The President then presented the medals awarded to the 
succoseful competitors in the geographical examination of the year, 
hold, at the invitation of the Society, at the chicf Public Schools 
‘The names of tho modallists ware :—In Physical Geography, Gold 
Modal, Mr, George Grey Butler, of Liverpool College; Bronze 
Medal, Mr. Martin Stowart, of Rossall School. In Political Geo 
graphy, Gold Modal, Mr. George William Gent, of Rossall Egat 

Bronze Medal, Mr. James Henry Collins, of Liverpool College. The 
young mon haying been introduced by Mr, Galton, the Parsrasr 
thus epoke :— 






















angus te oy a 
‘of the Society, which was decided on by our Couneil 





rm, Mr. Alfred R, Wallaco and the Vory Rev. Dr. Howson, 

c ‘It ix needless for mo to indicate that every 
on EA a Mle pr Arpad 
subject if tho propor boundaries and political goography 
MOMENT Mepis ara tronght ‘his mini'e eye in ape 
“Again, an acquaintance with physical geography is an essential 
part of the instruction of ovory well-educated porson, It is 
to these two class of our subject that wo assign modals of 
“different valnes, accorling to the Report of the Examiners, two 
“ef bronze and two of gold. On this point I have to observe 


‘who have gained medals this year wore all compe- 
| distinctions last year, as will be seen by the Report 
m when published. On this occasion, as at the 


to be regretted that the leading public schools, 
r, and Rugby, have not a1 yet competed for these 
; but I feel confident that they will ero long 
who will pass with credit throngh tho ordeal of our 





















‘occasion the Gold Medal for Physical Geography has 
“Mr. Goorge Grey Butler, to whom I now doliver the 
ag these observations on my own part, That it is a 
the reform in modern education to find that « repre- 
namo of Butler, a family which hae gained ¢o many 
wersitios in purely classical studies, which has 
| two Head Masters to Harrow and two to other great 
, should have competed for and won onr Gold Medal 
Toongratulate you, Mr. Butler, on being 
of this distinction. Lastly, when I turn 
of Political Geography, I am much gratified to 
. George William Gent, the Gold Modal for this 
of Imowlodgo, for T am’ bappy to remind tho 
72 
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Assembly that you gained the Bronze Medal last year for Physical 
Geography.” 

The annual prize of five pounds for proficiency in geography, 
granted to the Society of Arts for the examination held under 
their direction, was afterwards handed by thp President to Mr. 
Critchett, on behalf of the successful candidate, Mr. Thomas 
Richard Clarke. 


( exxsiii_) 


ADDRESS 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 28rd May, 1870. 


By Sis Ropenwx Inezcy Muncuisos, Bant., £08, 
Presipent. 


Goris, 

Taddress you once more in this Theatre of the Royal 
Jnstitution, which, by the kind consideration of its President and 
tuanagers, has been placed at our disposal, Jn expressing my 
‘hanks for the use of it, Lam glad to sy that our meetings have 
been frequented by many mombers of that distinguished body, and 
that thus a mutual good fooling has been established, in which I 
rejoice, as it was in this building that T acquired my earliest. scien- 
tic knowledge, ax taught by Davy, Brand, and Faraday, 

I have vo fully explained our position; as to tho acquisition of 
separate local habitation and hall of our own, in the opening of my 
Tit Address, that I have only now to add that, by the authority 
the Qonncil, I have made a strong written appeal to the Prime 
Wisitter, to grant to us apartments similar to thove givon to six 
ster Sociotios, but as yot have recoived no reply. 

The numbers of our Society haye steadily increased; they 
@emnt now to 220% Fellows, exclusive of 74 Honorary Members, 
atdine warmest thanks are duo, as in former years, to our Assistant- 
Sentury and Editor, Mr. H. W. Gatos, for having laid before us 
theimual volume of our ‘Journal’ again so much carlior than it 
Selfimmerly tosppear. With regard to the contents ofthis volume, 
J stall hawe to make somo romarke in the course of this Address, 


. OBITUARY. 
Copisin, Ctamtes Srort—I commence the melancholy record of 
oar lowes, by a notice of one of the most distinguished explorers 
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aud geographers of our age, as prepared by my friend Mr, 
Mesiny aply sling sore nay ae Tae 
every expression in this just tribute. 

Of the many handy and energetic men, to whose bravery and 
intelligence we owe our knowledgo of the interior of Australia, 
Charles Sturt ia porhaps tho most eminent, To him we are 
indebted for the dixcovory of the great western water-eystem of 
that vast island, between the 25th and 35th parallels of latitude, 
and 139° and 148° of longitude; « discovery which not only 
speedily led to the occupation of enormous tracts of valuable pas— 
ture country in New South Wales, but vory shortly resulted in the 
settlement of the mugnificent gold-producing colony of Victoria 
and its not much lesa successful neighbour the colony of South 
Australia. To him wo are also indebtod for tho solution of the great 
geographical problem, the true character of the Hastern Tnteriar of 
Australia, which, until he undertook his third expedition in 1844, 
‘was, by the colonists at large, as well as by many geographers, be- 
lieved to be the receptacle of all the western waters, and to consist 
of one huge inland sea, And, further, to Sturt's instructive example 
Sere gfit din of distegahed cosines easiest aR 
Stuart, and others, who have since so worthily and succossfully 
trodden in his footsteps, 

Charles Sturt, the eldest son of Thomas Napier Lennox Sturt, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and grandson of Humphry Sturt, of 
More-Critchill, Dorsetshije, was born in India im 1796. After 
receiving his education mt Harrow, he obtained « commission in 
the 39th Regiment, and served with it in America, France, and. 


In 1627 he accompanied the 39th to New South Wales, and very 
shortly after his arrival in Sydney, though holding w high staff 
eppointmont, he voluntesred to lead an expedition of disoowsry infix 
the interior. At that timo ono of those droughts, which beers 
afflict Austrulin, was at its very worst; and In the ignarance which — 
prevailed as to the nature of the back country, of which nothing | 
yaa known beyond Oxley’s investigation, the deepest anxiety: was 
folt with respoct to the pent-up and struggling colony. ‘Tho them 
Governor, General Darling, was but too glad to avail himself of the 
proffered services of the young soldier, and, accordingly, a well 
appointed party, under Sturt's command, was soon propared and 
sont off. Following Oxley's track down the Macqmurie, Sturt was 
more successful than that officer, owing to the very dry season, in 


-— — 
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the tune whilrhad boon sent from Synuy to meat them. ‘The 


y upon his 
iscovery, and of which colony he was regarded as the ‘* Father,” 
Sturt, in 1844, volunteered another expedition, and undertook to 
penetrate the very contre of the “Island-Continent” ‘Dhia oxpe- 
dition was unfortunate onough, Its failure, however, was in m0 
way to bo attributed to any deterioration in the qualities of itz 
leader, The season was onc of severe drought, and, by a strange 
fatality, always hitting upon the most barren strips of 
his route, he again and again found himself in a hopéless 
which it was utterly impossible to get through. A line taken a 
degree or x0 to the cast in a far more favourable season, however, 
enabled Burke and Wille—though at the expense of their lives—and 
also his own Lieutenant, McDougall Stuart, to pass throngh the very 
centre of the land, and so to reach the Gulf of Carpentaria, ‘This 
great achievement, the grand object of his ambition, was this 
vexatiously lost to him, who would have boon deomed by all the 
most worthy of the honour: but no man more warmly expressed 
his appreciation of the labours and deserts of those who subsequently 
succeeded in this wonderful feat than Sturt. Even as it was, his 
discovery of the Bareoo, or Cooper's Creek, led in no small degree 
to the success of those who, in more genial and suitable seasons, 
followed in his path. Being overtaken by the great hents of 
summer, in the neighbourhood of this Inst-named watercourso, and 
knowing that they should not be able to find any other water for 
hundreds of miles on their route homewards, Sturt's party excavated 
a coll under tho ground, in which they had to pass six most 
miserable summer months; being thud compolled, in onier to 
mitigate the frightful heat, to adopt a course analogous to that 
made use of in winter by Arctic voyagers to escape the effects of 
extrome cold. 

Sturt has published narratives of theses several expeditions, re- 
markable for succinctness, modesty, and general intelligence. 

Calm and collected, this brave man never failed to inspire perfect 
confidence in his followers, while he scoured their love and respect 


" =—" | 








to Yel tredted: otherwine thon with most humane for- 
‘He might hare boasted, had he been a man to havo 







his constitution (which naturally was 
feory ohne ane tin last expedition, completely broke down, while 
‘be became all but blind; a state of things which, of coune, neces 
‘sitated his rotiromont from public life, Some years ago he returned 
a ea eget aspire smen ctponsoon a 
 wolony, the people of which reciprocated his 

and always delighted to do him honour. 
‘unassuming, ho lived hore among us in completo 
never courting notice, and certainly nover socking dis- 
tinction of any kind. Yet surely such « man, when others without 
half his merit were receiving honours from the State, ovght to have 








i 4 ; ion of his desorts; and he received notice from his 
. ast, that he wax to be included in the list, then 


a journey. No traveller, 6 bound, could have 
on it under happior or more promising auspices. 

fon. Hexny Uswix Apoincrox.—By the decease of this 

his 80th year, the Crown and country have lost 

most able and consoientious diplomatist and 

rv He began his career in tho Forcign Office in 1807, 

ready in 1808 we find him serving ax an Attaché to Lord 

to the Court of Naples and Sicily, Having been 

ion ‘at Stockholm, Switzerland, Denmark, and 

‘on two occasions between Spain 

ae promoted to be the British Minister at 
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Frankfort, and afterwards held the «nme office at Madrid. He was” 
twice employed as a negotiator between this country and the 
United States. Lventually, after all these services, he became 
‘Under-Scoretary of State for Forcign Affairs in 1842, and continued 
in that important office for 12 years, when, Liem lence 
owns created a Privy Councillor, 


‘Thornton, at Berlin, in 1815, he waa present at the capture of 
Leipsic by the Allied Forces, and, om entering that city with the 
suite of Prince Blucher, he saw the meoting of the Allied Sovereigns 
in the great square of that city. Subsequently he was attached to | 
‘the head-quarters of Gener! Bernadotte, then adopted frag 
Prince of Sweden, | 
In his Sart mimion to Mada he nerve fron the actuman/o® 16500 | 
during tho eventful period which witnossed the abolition of the 
Salio Law in Spain and the sucversion of Queen Isubella to the 
throne, on the death of her father, Ferdinand VIL - | 
As Under-Scoretury of State his services were thoroughly and = 
‘warmly apprecisted ky Lords Aberdeen, Palmerston, and indeed by 
every one connected with the Foreign Office, and by no one more 
so than by his distinguished successor the Right Hon, Edmund 
‘Hammond, to whom I am indebted for some of the nbore dotaila 
For the last 10 years of his life Mr. Addington was a very 
constant attendant at our meetings, serving with great efficiency as 
trols ae uueretpieaitplnmebinbary | 
‘tion, an secomplished geogra) i 
Aiwong the traits sean cer eliciieiste ni 
of his friends, I may here mention that, in preparing my obituary 
sketch of Lord Palmerston in 1866,* I was indebted to Mr. Addington: 
for u,just delineation of the leading official attributes and habits of 
that lamented statesman, | 
As a proof of his manly sincerity and loyalty, I may state that, 
when my valued friend, our Associate Ex-Governor Eyre, was pro- 
seeuted through what I considered to be » misdirected and unjust 
movement of certain persons, Mr. Addington sent to myself, as the 
Chairman of the Eyre Defence Fund, a sum of 50%, dnd added 
personally, when bewniling the fate of the Governor of Jamaica, 
“If my uncle, the late Lord Sidmouth, had been Minister at 





* See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society? vol, xxxvis 
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‘once have sent to Governor Eyre some mark 
from the Crown, for having saved « British Colony from 


} Lord Beovowrox, 0.65. This highly acoomplished nobleman, 
who in his 84th year, on the Srd Juno last, lived a most 


_ He was also, as will be explained, one of the 
tho Royal Geographical Society. Educated at West- 
=e in pep artiliniae yr art 
he was thero ansociated with Byron, and other young men destined 
to rise to great distinction. In 1809 and 1810 he wax the com- 
Byron in his travels through Albania and other 
parts of Turkey, as woll as Greoce. Ho published his well-known 
work, entitled *A Journey through Albania and other Provinces of 
Tnrkey in Europe and Asia,’ before he had entered upon. public 
life, im 1813; but he improved and brought it out again in his 
matarer agy,and when he had attained the dignity of the peemgo 

(1855). Few works of travel have obtained a more lasting repu- 
tation; inasmech a» it is justly and equally prized by the scholar, 

the antiquary, and the geographer. 

‘son of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart., he sucoeoded 
in 1812, and was the colleague of Sir Francia 
Burdett in the representation of Westminster from 1820 to 1833. 
‘At wae during that period that I formed an acquaintance with him, 
Toollowal te che friondship, ‘Thus it was that, in the yoars 1821.2, 
edie ein fatcertecssire with him and Sir Pruncis, just 
embarked on a scientific career. Beginning to reside in 
> eee ‘becamo a momber of the Raleigh Club of real 
aE reeeiprerarasay amapanlenay pretty 
; and it was at that club (since converted, on my 
| s inte the Geographical Club), in 1828, that the origin 
‘ Society was brouched, and in 1829 inado 
ite real atert. At that time Sir John Barrow was the President of 
th and he, with several otbors, all of them except 
sam deed, held ‘mootings at the Admiralty, and there 
r tions on which the Society was afterwards exta- 
ublic meeting in 1830, under the Presidency of the 
have always rogretted that this preamble, which I 

} mot inserted in the first volume of our Journal. 
then, who really founded the Society were Sir John 
Com Hobkouse; Robert Brown, tho Prince of 
blo Mountstuart Elphinstone; Mr. Bartle 







| 
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‘Frere; and myself. And of these no one was more active than Sir 
John Hobhouse, —— 

Ina long and successful public career, as Sir John Hobhouse, ho 
filled successively the offices of Secretary for Treland, Chief Commiz~ 
sioner of Woods and Forests, and President of the Board of Control, Tn 
‘this last and most important station, his administration was marked 
by great vigour, during several of those crises which affeot at 
intervals our Indian empire. For his long services ho first received 
Alia Grud Crom of the Bath; end eubseqnantly. waned renee festa 
Poorage in 1851. 

During the later portion of his life, Lord Broughton resided 
much in Wiltshire, and was there, as in earlier days in Leicester= 
shire, a keen fox-bunter. Even when ho had passed bis seventy- 
fourth yoar, I havo seen him ride with a loose rein down the steep 
slopes of the downs, near Tedworth House, his last country resi< 
dence, where many of his old friends enjoyed, as in Berkeley 
‘Square, his truc hospitality and ready wit, cnlivened by the pre- 
sence of his charming daughtors, the Hon. Mrs, Dudley Carleton 
and the Hon, Mrs. Strange Jocelyn, 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Wittiam Bowes, x.cn—This well- 
known officer was born in 1780, and entered the Navy on board the 
‘Thesous, 74, in September, 1796; and after serving in six different 
ships of war, on mony stations, with much credit to himself, he 
‘obtained tho rank of Licutenant ae carly as 1803, and subsequently 
that of Commandor in 1806. 

Boing appointed to the Zebra (bomb), stationed in the North Sea, 
ho saw some service, and was frequently ongaged with the Danish 
batteries and flotilla. Having beon shortly promoted to the envied: 
rank of Post-Captain, followed by a series of commands, Captain 
Bowles, then in the Medusa frigate, co-operated with the Spanish 
forces, under Genoral Porlicr, and contributed to tho destruction of 
nearly all tho batteries between San Sebastian and Santander; and. 
in the following July, “ particularly distinguished himself by 
his zeal, ability, and activity, as sccond in command of the Nayal 
Brigade, in a succossfal engagemont with a strong detachment of 
the enemy's troops near Santona.” Tn 1811 this indefatigable 
officer, ever on the alert, where work was to be done, being agnim: 
in the Baltio, in the Aquilon, 32 guns, completely destroyed “seven: 
largo merchant-ships, in the face of 1500 French soldiers.” a 

‘He was then employed for several years on the South American 
station, latterly as Commodore in tho Amphion and Creole frigates; 


=z 


a 
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Still in the enjoyment of health, and an almost unimpaired 
memory, st any toi ala or es he 
eighty-nine; and it may be truly eaid that few men a 
more estimable name than the good Admiral Bowles. — 

J owe this trathfal sketch to my valued fad, Admiral Sir 


George Back. 

M. Apriew Bensevocen, one of our Honorary Corseepen linge i 
berw did af Algiers on the tod of Jaly leak a bis 80 antsy _ Tie 
‘was known chiofly for his groat special knowledge of the 
of Northern Africa, where he resided during the greater part of his 
life, and where he wrote his * Alg¢ric historique, pittoresque, et monu- 
mentale,’ his ‘Grande Kabylie sous lea Romains,' and other works, 
‘Ho was Prosidont of tho Historical Society of Algiers, and had been 
a momber of all the various scientific commissions appointed for 
special investigation in the French colony during beeper 2 


Mz, J.W. 8. Wxtu, a gentleman who had gained. distinetion in 
the public service of India, and whose future career sesmed fall 
of promise, diod on the 17th of March last, at tho early age of 
85 yours. Ho was the son of General Sir William Wyllie, and was 
born in Tndia in 1835, After completing his education in England, 
first at Cheltenham, and afterwards at Trinity College, Oxford, be 
returned to India, and was one of the first men appointed to the 
Civil Service of our great Eastern Empire by public competition, 
Ho served throughout the Mutiny in the Bombay Presidency, but 
was transferred in 1860 to the Prosidency of Bengal, where he acted 
snccossively os private secretary to the Commissioncr of Ondo, 
Under-Secretary to the Government of India, and Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. THe entertained decided views regarding the 
Foreign Policy of our Indian Government, and, since he quitted 
the ecrvice, advocated the principle of non-interference in tho 
affairs of states and tribes beyond our frontiers, with great foreo ~ 
‘and eloquence, in various articles contributed to tho leading: 
reviews, to one of which I had occasion to refer in my Address of 
1868." Mr, Wyllie returned finally to England in 1968, and, in the 
General Election of December of that year, was retumed to Pare 
liament as Member for Hereford. He was enrolled in the same year 
as Follow of this Socioty, and, shortly before his untimely decease, 
had taken part in the disoussion at one of our evening Meetings, 





* + Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. 38, p. ebeevi. 
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cx by which ho has been distinguished, Previous to 
‘ho was » soalons traveller in India and the United 


f learning. 
‘this Mlostrious ran has been dwelt upon in all the 


j; and, in anticipation of a fall Memoir of his life, I 
‘up those salient foatures of hie charactor, which 


or in Lae converution on religion with little 

yy with jockeys, while training * Yoxophilite’ or 
verso, or in stately Latin discourses 
ot his University, or in joyous talk in a drawing- 
‘whom he delighted to chaff, or in caring for the 
a ‘operatives, there was a force and a fire about 
like a xpell. OF all his public acta none did him 
d none made u deeper impression on the minds of 
that to which we have just alluded—his con- 
of the cotton famine in Lancashire, No man 
ypathised more traly than he with tho distrosr of 
spinners, and, perhaps, no man did so much ax 
f. It was not simply that he gave them a princely 


a 
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donation; he worked bord for thom in the 
established in their aid; he was, indeed, the 

conuittes, and for months at that bitter time, he 

good by precept and example, 90 that myriads in Lancashire now 
bless his name. He will long live in memory as one of the most 





mons as Lord ee and sat as member for Chester for twelve 
or thirtocn year. ~ ». ili 

In 1845 ho succoeded to tho princely estates and titles of bis 
fathor, the first Marquis of Westminster, and during his subsequent 
life he made good use of his vast wealth by giving largely and 
munificently to publio hospitals and charities, baie a 
‘vast sums in the erection of churches, 

‘Those who know Lord Westminster well, could. not ietheegee 
with the simplicity and ingenuousness of his character, and his 
constant desire to do all justice to those with whom he 
way connected, Ho was, besides, a liberal patron of the Fino Artes 
whilst, like a true English nobleman, he supported the bred of our 
race-horses, which, by his predecessor, had been so much ixnproved. 

Raun Wittiast Grey,—By tho decease of this most amiable 
and accomplished man, I have lost one of my most esteemed 
friends. Serving many years as a Member of. 
haying been successively secretary of Lord Palmerston and of Earl 
‘Rassell, his conduct, was ever snch ax to gain for him 
and, Timay also sy, the love of all who had any comm 
with him. Ho was for somo timo member of our Council, amd 
always took a warm interest in all onr proceedings, At the time of 
his deosaso, on the Ist October last, he occupied the pest of Com- 
missioner of HM, Board of Customs, 

Jous Hooo,—This gentleman, who died on the 16th 
Jast, was a zealous antiqnary and historical geographer, why 
on our Council in former yeors, and was, in the years 1849 and 1850, 
one of tho Secretaries of this Society. His published momeims in | 
those Gopartmnets of our science which he cultivated, were very | 
numerous; among them I may notice ‘Gebel Hauran, ite adjacent | 
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In him the Society has loat ono of ite most allached sepeborsl 


‘The other Fellows who have departed this life, 
not taken an active part in geographical inguirica, 
W. Anderson, cw; Mr. F, D. P. Astley; Mre Hugh G. 
Captain A. Blakeley ; 

General Sir Ww. M. G. Colebrooke, xat., o.8.; Mr. 
Major J, W. Espinaseo; Mr, A. Findlay (one of the fow 
mombers of the Socioty who joinod in tho year of its 
1830); Mr. G. FP, Harris, aa.; ais. Saas ¢ 
Jardine; Mr. Wm, John Law; 





tosh, 
Millor; Dr. David Maclonghlin; tho Bishop of 
Dr. Leo); Mr. Frederick North, a.r.; Mr. C. O'C ‘ 
Samuel Perkes; Mr. Thowaes Rawlings; Mr. Arthur Roberts; 






oh 


strangers. 
‘The charts of the whole group are now published in 
Pate a scale of 4 inchos to the milo, with 


Portsnowih.—Staf-Commander Hall, with w steam pete 





emall party, has been ocoupied in making a 

the whole of the harbour,—a work much required. 0 
observations have been made, and levellings carried th 
Tangston Harbour, in order to ascertain the probable effect 
tidal scour on Portemouth Harbour and ite bar, when tho 
channel connecting the two shall have been completed and. 











‘wator since it was Inat decponed by dredging. \ 
Mediterranean. —Captain Nares and the officers of the J 
have completed the survey of the ene et Renee 


Bee ea ok cia a Sa e 
Mediterranean had been surveyed by the French. ‘The Wew 
has also surveyed the island of Pantellaria in the Malta Chi 
and resurveyed the port of Alexandria; she passed several 
through tho Suez Canal, at its opening, and 

the Hydrographer of the Admiralty and Director of Engine 
‘Works, who were sent to report on that great work, when « 
and sections wore taken throughout the length of the canal, « 
survey made of Port Said and its approach. 4 
Strait of Magellan—Since the last report, the Nazsau, Ce 
Mayno, 0.B., has returned from this eurvey, ‘Tho result of hi 
‘season's work has been the examination of 255 miles of the 
Jeading from the straits into the Gulf of Pénas, and the 
twenty anchorages or havens, most of which were le 
Known ; shipe of any sizo may now pass from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by this route in safety, with no lack of convenient stopping- 

















work is carried on by two officers in a small colonial sa 1] 
‘vossel, 

West Coast of Africa.—Tho very imporfoct: 
surveys which existed of the entrances of some 
this coast, frequented by shipa employed in the. j 
‘become eo detrimental to the interests of commerce, that last year 
the Admiralty attached @ eurveying officer to the senior offictris 
ship on that station, in order that he might take advantage of umy 
opportunities which might offer, during the visits of our cruisers, | 








to reetify the erroneous charts; and Navigating?! 

who was solected fur thix duty, has already performed 

service in the examination of the mouths of the Binon i 

aivere, the Bonny, New and Old Calabar, and the 

‘the corzocted surveys of which will shortly be published, 
Mr, Langilon is at present engaged in correcting the 


the Sherbro River. 

the preceding. year seventy-one new 
‘havo been engraved and published, and upwards of | 
plates have beon added to or corrected, while 130,000 chaste 
been printed for the uso of the Navy and the public. Sailing Direce 
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and tho amount of new information they impart, is @ 
feature of this important and truly scientific serial. 
past year T remark, in the first plaee, highly-finished may 
English surveys made in Abyssinia during the war, 
rouponding toxt, in which the march of our army, and 
information gleaned concerning Abyssinian 3 
a clear and attractive manner. Jn the fifth fable 
also an account of the most recent scientific 

Rosine in Central Asia, and a map of tho 

Dotwoen Issyk-Kul and Kashgar, ib of whisk oa 
sulted by those interested im tho geography of Turkistan, A’ 
akeich-map of the great French Expedition from Cambodia to the 
‘Yang-texo-Kiang is also given in the same part, in ant 

Fronch official snap not yet published. Other Memoirs of value aro 
the following — Scientific Results of the first German Arctic Bxpo- ~ 
dition,’ by W. ¥. Freeden (Part V1.); ‘Eduard Mohr's: 
and Geognostic Expedition in South Africa’ (Parte VIL and’ 
“Tatest Travels and Explorations in China: Baron von Rich 
Geological Investigations ince September, 1868" (Part. 
‘Tolograph Expedition anehone 

“New Guinea: a German Appeal from the Antipodes' with amy 
New Guinea (Part X1.), a communication worthy of 
thono who take an interest in our sottloments in tropical . . 
and in the prospect of a German colonization of Now Guinea and 
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by our English publishers, 7 
| books continue to appear, and with a profusion of | 
Gravings and a luxury of type and papor which excite 


torial illustrations alone, would be well received by 
public, Another work of the samo olasa, and by the same) 
the * Japon illuetré,’ by M. Humbert, has alrendy atte 
attention in England, and deservedly so. ‘The author was 
Minister in Japan, who made good uso of his exceptional 
nities in studying the singular country and people am 
ho lived. Most of the engravings, which thickly st 
handsome volumes, appear to have been copied from » 





forms pleasant md instructive roading, and stamps ME. Hu 
‘a thoughtful observer and ploasing writer. 7 


mc” 


approval. yea 

‘Tho claborate Report on the Canal, by | 
‘Admiralty, will bo reprinted in the third 
ecedings,'* 


in geographical knowledge have been made in C 
‘especially in those parts of the groat ' 
2 hence lie to the north-west of our | 


sit eee oe 
ca ee 


believes in the eventual silting 


~ 





near the sources of the Yarkand River to 

was during this rapid exoursion that he 

‘Great additions to our | knowledge, , 

for the first time, tho truo course of the Yarkand J 
‘that of the Kamkash, ascended to the sources of | 
northern slopes of the Karakorum, and obtained infors 
hotter pass, the Yangi, ovor tho Kuon Lun, tl 

used by traders. ‘Ho was, moreover, enabled to ct 

of this remarkable mount with its , 
valleys, and also to Iny down, for the first timo, a: 
tions of latitude, longitude, and altitudes, which 
entirely undetermined. —- 
‘Wo cannot too much admire the zeal, talent, and singular. 
anne hy AD Erwan in cay gana 
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supporting the enterprises which have led to a 
result. It is indeed my pleasing duty to inform the Society 














frontiers. I refer you to cur‘ Priveedings' for the able: 
in which, quoting the letters of our accomplished and 
Associate, Mr. Douglas Forayth, ho placos the whole subject 
us in m masterly style. Sir Honry Rawlinson's speceh, 
at our first meoting of the past session, is so pregnant 


the report of it in our “Proceedings,” followed, us it 
apecch ever mado to us by our over-to- bo lamented 
as a compendium of nearly all that can be 

this broad subject geographically, commercially, and u 
1 havo already referred to the fact that the Chincso had 
Fastem Turkistan in subjection for about a hundred years; 
indeed, their lntest conquost of that comtry dates 
the middle of the last century. But it may not be without 
agan illustration of the great antiquity of the Chinese 
vitality that it possessed through a great series of agos, to 
that this was by no means the first time that the regions in 
had formed a part of the empire. I learn from Colonel 
Chincee echolars date the spread of its influence in that di 
from tho second century before our era; and in the first 
after the birth of Christ the Chinese power extended a 
Bolor even to the shores of the Caspian! In the follow 
it was subject to great fluctuations; but under the g1 
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Besides other surveys, one of which has extended in the. 

of tho caravan route from Bokhara to Kasilinslk, 1 

gmphers have prepared a map of the whole of as 
on a very large scale. When this document reaches our sup, 
cog ip We mt rh oe 
large portions of Central Asia. oe 


omperneeon wvare brought to light Gurough 

Gonoral Kolpakoveky, and they have excited much 
of these masses of brick presented on ite suxfata) thal SET 
a human figure, and weighed near 500 Ibs. Already: in 1857 
‘M. Scmenof had called attention to some of those ancient ruins, 
to titette fi noon af leh 3h oan a 
in the annals of Chinese history.* 


monastery having boon alluded to by Humboldt, I hare no doubt 
that my friend M. Pierre do Tchihatohef will, in his proposed now 
edition of the ‘Asic Centrale’ of that illustrious man, 
still more all the topographical end antiquarian 
has been elicited by the Russians, who thus have 


harovs Turcoman rule, has remained #o long unnoticed. 
In terminating these observations on Central Asia, 
express the gratification T have experienced in witnessing the 
highly pmiseworthy cfforts of the Russian geographers to 
fo the world of noizuoe tho tro physica] Sortaren 98 hh renteraat 
of Western Turkistan, of which they are now, to a great exter 
the rulers, In former years, I have alluded to tho if 
Semenoff, Struve, and others, and vory recently wo have receined 
‘an oxcellent translation, by Mr, Dolmar Morgan, of # very remark. 
ablo memoir by Baron Osten Sacken, describing the mountainons 
region between Turkistan and the Russian boundary near Kashgar, 
the rosnlt of an exploratory expedition by Goneral Poltorataky, 
when accompanied by Baron Osten Sackon himself. ae 
and spirit of this memoir ars such, that 
‘be constructed from the author's word-painting ; whilst the. 
tion of tho flora of this highly-diversified country, and ite 
ih i ho Hm in wit Ney a 
by all botanists. 


* See the * Mittheilungen' of Petermann, 1996, p. 360, 























sida #5 tho’ grout suas fi anAidosmiig il 
[ee eae ern 


nearly all tho adventures he traced have | 

Jess detail, nt tho meetings of the Royal ! 

our foundation in the year 1830. From that 
little Port Phillip, then a mere: acpentatay ab 
iso into tho , fg hol wlth ela ESTEE 
become South Australia; ashe ‘Bay, or 








‘and killed ite owncr with sovoral of the crow. Ws 
pte Ssei tines Setar syetitlen sang Ba 


Bipfav ah ccayitiaa sida trotitoertaali i 

with his weak party, to pass, and ro-descended #1 

main Amazon, A curious featuro in tho | 

‘tho interior of South America is brought to 

of Mr. Chandlew, and thos of the Peruvian and B 

“lS wagecksaccee ements, 

all the chiof southern tributaries of tho. 0 

son peters o 
have exceedingly 





eee existed in our library, 
any account of the curious information i 
SEE aan When in co 
pchooner, Mr. Morrell described himself as 
Antaretio Ocean to a greater extent than 
the most rapid manner, and this before the + 
Wilkes and Sir James Ross! Comparing the acovunts 
cessive Antarotio researches with each othor, C 
Antarctic explorer himself, Merprensoea 
must provail as to the authenticity of this work. It wo 
indeed, that our revered authority, the late Ad 
rejected Morrell’s story ag spurious; and, in 
trayeried with such rapidity, and the absence of : 
Wilkes's Land and Sabrina Island, which the vo3 











th 


great “benches” or banks of dérie at: vario 
North America to a letting off of waters from higher 
‘the other hand, I consider them to be di 


causes by showing that the channel of the G 
‘Francisco has a maximum dopth of 50 fathe 
he shows is in the line of the axis of the cle 


"old breaks und cavities of geological times ? ft 


ani Spat cea Raya 
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forwarded to him by Dr. Kirk from Zanzibar, 


greatan extent that 
‘wo may presume tho communication betmean: theses AE 
has bofore now been ro-openca. 

Whe wo:k: which: ati les. bafore .LAvingstona: laa bet = 

adverted to, and it is hoped that ho will live to 
north ond of the Tanganyika, and there ascertain if its waters 
flow into the Albert Nyanza of Baker. If the junction should be 
proved, we may indulge tho thought that, informed as Livingstone 
must now be of the actual carrying out of the great project of Sir 
Samuel Baker, he may endeavour to moet his great contemporary. 
‘Tho progress of the great Bgyptian expedition of Baker having been 
delayed in its’ outsot, we know that it only left Khartoum to ascend 
the White Nile in February, After reaching Gondokoro, az was 
‘expected to be the case, in the first days of March, some timo must 
necessarily elapse in establishing a factory above the upper rapids, 
and beyond the tributary Asua, whore the steam-vessols ars to be 
put togother before they ars launched en the Nilo water, om which 
they are to pass to the great Lake Albert Nyanga. As soon, how- 
‘ever, as a steamer ix on that Jake, we may bo assured that Baker, 
with his woll-known energy and promptitude, will lose not = 
moment in the endeavour to reach its sonthern end, in the expecta 
tion of there giving hand and help to Livingstone. Let us therefore 
cherish this cheering hope, which would indeed be the moet happy 
‘consummation our hearts can desire, 

‘The British public will be much better informed than they have 
‘been on this subject when they examine a recent small work by 
Mr. Keith Johnston, jun. In this pamphlet the author has given a. 
suceinot history of all the explorations in South Africa, and bas aleo- 
put together from the best authorities (Petermann and others) a map 
which shows clearly to what extent the rivers which flow from the 
southern highlands, on the south and saw. of Lake Tanganyika, 
are for the most part independent of that luke, and may prove to be 
tributaries of the Congo, On the other bend, the streams which 
enter the Lake Tanganyika through the Lake Liomba of 
stone, are probably the ultimate sources of the Nile itwlf, while 
Bae see a8 ie ironman which Sod fh See aaa 
‘Mooro may bo found to issuo in the Congo, 

If this last hypothesis should prove to be con, tk ele 
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which Livingstone has beon the first to explore will be found to bo 
the sources both of the Nilo and the Congo. As respects the Nile, 
however, my sagacious friond must feel that, until he proves thut 
some of these waters of the ‘Tanganyika flow into the Albert Nyanza, 
the problem in regard to the Nile remains unsolved.* 

In the mean time the Nile hypothesis of Mr. Findlay and others 
(that the Lake Tanganyika will be found to unite with the Albert 
Nyanza) is, according to the now estimated relative altitudes of these 
southern waters, the most probable. God grant that the illustrious 
Livingstone may demonstrate this to be tho case, and that we shall 
soon see him at home as the discoverer of the ultimate sources 
of both the Nile and the Congo. 

On this important and exciting subject it is gratifying to state 
that our Medallist, Dr. Petermann, has laid down, on a general 
map of South Africa in the last number of his ‘ Mittheilungen,’ that 
which he terms a chronological sketch of all Livingstone’s wonderful 
and arduous travels from 1841 to 1869. In respect to the tributa- 
riee of the Congo, the map of Peterman differs hypothetically from 
that of Mr. Keith Johnston, jun., inasmuch as he indicates that the 
waters of the Bangweolo, Moero, and Ulenge lakes probably point 
to north and by east; and, if this should prove to be the case, they 
also will fall into the great Albert Nyanza of Baker. 

In condluding the consideration of this absorbing topic, I rejoice 
to be enabled to state, that in consequence of my representing to 
Lord Clarendon the isolated position of Livingstone at Ujiji, where 
he was without carriers or supplies, whilst he was, comparatively, 
near his ultimatum, the north end of the Lake Tanganyika, Her 
Majesty’s Governmont havo kindly afforded the means whereby 
the great traveller may be effectively relieved befure he returns 
to his admiring country. 


Cosctusiox.—At the last anniversary I was placed in this chair 
for the usual term of two years, and, in thanking my associates for 
this repetition of their never-failing kindness, I informed them that, 
if at the end of the first of tho two years I should be incapacitated 
by infirmity, I flattered myself they would allow me then to retire, 
with thanks for my long continued devotion to their cause, I also 





* As an ardent yonng geographer, Mr. Keith Johnston, jun., lays it down too 
broadly on the title-page of his clever work. that the sources of the Upper Nile 
basin are settled. Granting that this is not only the hopeful, but also the pro- 
bable solation of the question, the ultimate proof, as stated above, is still required, 
and on that proof being obtained the return of Livingstone depends. 
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said that I accepted the office in the ardent hope that my dear friend 
Livingstone might soon return to us, so that I might have the joy of 
presiding at tho national festival which would then unquestionably 
take place in his honour. 

Although the first of my two years of offico has passed without 
this happy realization of my hopes, I trust that before our next 
annual meeting the great traveller will have determined the grand 
problem of the ultimate southern sources of both the Nile and 
the Congo; and if I live to witness this completion of my 
heartiest aspiration, I will then take leave of you in the fulness of 
my heart, and with my warmest thanks to you, my friends, the 
Fellows of this Society, who have so long and so kindly sup- 
ported me. 
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China, by Dr. Macgowan, in the ‘North China Herald,’ of 8nd 
Pen and was surtel i to. various 
causes, all of which have been shown:by the late examination 


and 1 ee orn ee ath aia potion 
ie Bis ge lies corset the wisatfy, a 
Des bed'of tiie’ hire aialssonat 
tioning nw iff na eae aaa ty. 


with, I think, some cortainty, that the change was ually 
accomplished and extended over the 1851 to 1: ‘This 
information was corroborated on my last journey, and might be 
puorieg Bh molest oa NIE Daring the summer flood of 
Yangahesn, in Hen ade rh mon of tno wate Samed tasoseh 
in Honan, and a 

Reales tag thernuth ue toot Be aaae eaete 
breach, and further dimini supply on the lower river, 

an extent as to allow the 
whole body of water to How over the lowlands to tho northward 
and |, until it found a channel in the Tatsing River, 
which conducted it to the sea in the Gulf of Petcholi. Thus, 
not until after the flood of 1858 exn the new course be said to 


This now course having become a subject of interest to a 
of the foreign community of Shanghai, it was decided in 


-consistin, - H. G, Hollingw ‘two Chinsessand miyiell” 
The pn of the journey was to go to Cn by steamer; 
‘to proceed up the Grand Canal until reaching the 

Yellow River; to follow tho river down to the neighbourhood of 
its mouth in the Gulf of Petcheli, and up again as far as tho 
Teint where erg fran told soars (whlch was reported 
ee ee Honan), returning by the river and 
Kiang. "This plun having afterwards been 
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districts aro generally frozen over by about the middle of 
Sete dis bearer eo one = iy the per “pared am 
season, © star 
planeta: on tho 2A Bepieltbueion a pet 

‘The Grand Canal betwoen Chin-kinng and Tsin-ki 
in other words, betweon rites a aT tho 


et ered Suffice it) to aoe i erga gal 
ares country well-i apparently 
in 


a caltivat od orbs 
te gala, ad trade 


’ Ab orn the Old Yellow River, aarlte facie of the 
somewhat leas known is reached, and the flourishing con- 
dition of the country is-no longer noticeable; on the contrary, 
Se eetitenet eb 150 oni, toh tho canal itself is im 
ond ee alae er the couutry in its vicinit; et 
ap career entrar Neer by 

terete and w! relate ke oeccaeeBas popscioed 
nor busy, though they are not in ruins, and bear but few traces 
‘of the rebellion—goneral poverty bein erst or edieart es 
the country bordering on this mn of the canal ix 
a part of the district lately infested Nienfei, yet these 
ee to be less the eanse of this general poverty than 
‘one of SIGN dat par pom athe a ok 

ably the want of tion which has existed since the Yel 
River has flowed to the north of the Shantung ranges. The 
‘eanal which at one time was so deep that in many places the 
ee was cee boca ey tp at country, is 
now everywhere consi low it, lerity irrigation at 

evon a short distanco from fronts banksy swibont rmachasteal 
-anecs, almest an impossibility—even tho dry bed of the Loma 
Seek vis soarcal yeni vated, on account of its elevation above the 
level of the canal, though it is only: ted. from it in some 
by a bank of afew yards in width. It is true that this 


Rteoster, gh Sade daria by means of 
‘waler-courses and rapa imlae ae eer > 
bow much more iepeepene! the country above and beyond it? 
_ This 160 miles being passed over, the Wai Shan (sometimes 
called Yu Shan) Lako is reached at a small village, called 


‘This is the most sonthern of a chain of Jakes 
vapratbor | which stretch from far to the south of Han- 
ehoang-cha (L believe from near Sii-chan-fa on sgh! 
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| bordering on or traversing the 1 ‘are surmounted: 
earthen walls crenallated after the fashion of city walls, 

| Eee are stockades ut intervals of every few miles. 
has the appearance of being recently constructed, 
‘though im many places it is already being bikes up by the 
country people to make room for cultivation, for they can ill 
afford to lose that strip of land immediately adjacent to and 
i by the canal, The villages also make an attempt at 
‘ions, most of them being surrounded by earthen or 

aud walls and: moats, and, indeod, many solitary farms havo 
some: jes of defensive works round them, and in most cases 
, square, brick tower within, ‘hese towers are rarely 

‘snet with to the south of the province of Shanta ey are 
ly the “ Water Castles" mentioned by the historian of 


Datel embassy. 

~ A journey of nearly 400 miles on the Grand Canal, such us 
TE havo hero attomy in w few words to describe it, ht 
‘our party, on the 17th October. to the southern bank, or rather 
“limit, of the New Yellow River, near a emall but busy town 
eallod’ Non-Shan, ‘Cho river at this point has no defined bed, 
but flows over a belt of country some 10 to 12 milos in width, 
haying merely the appearance of a flat, level district in a 

sate of inundation; patches of ground, trees, and even vill 
‘eropping up here and there, the Grand Canal traversing it ma 
‘northwesterly direction until it reaches the northerns 
most chauucl of the river at Pwli-minu, some 15 miles from 
Nan-Shan. Along this 15 miles the eanal-banks have been 
‘earried A, in a number of places by the Yellow River’ break- 
r . ‘Phe gaps are sometimes half-a-mile or more 
,and the current rushing through those almost obliterates 
‘the course of the canal and renders navigation upon it difficult, 
+ For drearinoss and desolation no scene can exceed that which 
‘the Yellow River here presents; everything, natural and arti- 
ficial, is at the mercy of the muddy dunoloured waters as 
‘they sweep on their conrse towards the sea—a flood not: likely 
to subside, and a doubly mischievous one from the fact of its 

ever moving onward with a awift current. 

~The Grand Canal is now dry, from the Yellow River north- 
wards, as far os Lin-Tsin-chow, or, in other words, it ends where 
‘it meets the river, that portion north of the summit level being 
‘atributary of the Yellow River. During the two months 
ofthe year, however, when the river isin flood and at its highest 
lovel, enongh water, it is said, lows into the dry bed of the 
eanal to form a navigable stream as far as Lin-Tsin, whore it 
comnsets with the Wai-ho, ‘hus, for some ten months of each 


a ee towards the north beyond 
the Yellow River. 
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| Near the southern “limit” of the river is a channel, ronni 
hemplarkenta, ity eae 
‘Borenopy hat ®@ more i one existed crave 

“limit,” it was decided roe epee ert, the 
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which abuts on the river at YiiShan, but div from it 
Peapisig) Ptottoprens ct tln aacrarn begin) proueedr aa 
pect ‘The small hills near the river are of a limestone 
format er tarsi horizontal. The main range was 
not visited, but tho hills composing it being similar in shaps 
are ly also of the same Jormation. apres oan 
but to a very limited extent, and villages within a few hundred 
foo ahead emitting sng en mh 
up straw. 


|, newly-walled, 
place, which, except from the circum~ 


sists of the rains of a stone bridge of some seven which 
at one time spanned the Tut-sing, but which now reach 
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It is evident that the ruins of this bridge might be removed, 
and, if no other obstruction existed, the river rendered navigable 


was passed a second time, there was but 5 foet of water 
in }, and, allowing for the full since the 21st October, 
We should have only about 6 or 7 fect in the co passage near 
the bank. ‘The length of the shoal would be about 200 
and is the only place above the bar where less 

than 2 fathoms was found in the deep channel. 
‘Phe next point of intorest wo arrive at is Lokau, the port 
i a long, straggling unwalled town, on the right 
‘Tsi-nan itself stands 12 li from tho river, and not far 
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wind. Thiy pluin ix essentially alluvial,’ yet 
from it in this neigh ll wed 
hills, or wed Papel pipe ay eer 
t fantastic , and tho fragments near tl 
into rounded boulders by the action of water. Their 
inconsiderable, but, being perfoctly isolated—some- 
‘several miles‘of plain intervening between two of them, 
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or between one and the main range—stamps them at a glance 
as the direct result of igneous action, ni : 
‘be trade of Tsi-uan-Foo is said to be of great importance, 


uy 
ion of it i ied, means of eart- 
Seesmic to toe cloak toa teases cmeatootet 
Sraniog. an opinion of its magnitude. The number of bouts 


be onl; ing through towards the id Canal, The 
article’ of dees jet in any quantity was salt, hich 
had come up the river from Titanén-quan, Coal is met wath 
a6 on article of trade, both here and at other places on the 
Yellow River, and is used for cooking and other pu to, L 
believe, a considerable extent; it is of a rathor bituminous 
nature, and is sold at the rate of 1200 cash per pical in fei-nan~ 
Foo. ‘The principal mines axe said to be at Tsan- apee ie 
the hills 90 li to the eastward, where the coal is sold at a very 
much lower prico than at the city. 

We pass on now through a thickly-wooded, well-cultivated 
country for about 150 miles, lat but dry, and the soil very light 
and fmable. ‘Uhe river's banks are steep, and indicate a rike in 
summer of 8 to 14 feet, according to the distance from the sea. 
‘The re-entering angles are everywhere such eaten into by the 
current, and Jarge masses of soil are continually falling away. 
Tn many places, the grain of this year having been sown up to 
within a short distance of the water, portions of the fields sup- 
panes the crop already sprouting have been undermined, and 

into the stream below—thus showing that the undermin= 
ing process is a very rapid one, probably more mpid this year 
than the experience of the inhabitants who sowed the grain led 
thom to anticipate. The graves near the river, or mther the 
collin from them, hayo generally beon removed to some distance 
back, and often to the opposite shore; the exhuming and 
removal being sometimes attended with great coromony, . Near 
the course of the river are extensive vegotable gardens, growing 
carrots, Onions, celery, turnip Shantung. cabbages, brinjalls, 
capsionms, &e,, d&c. ; also n lantations of frait trees, such. 
as the pear, the date, and 01 face of lees importa and in some 
places many square miles of land are occupied by the plant. 
whose root ix the ground-nut,. ‘The date and the ground-nut 
are two of the staple products of the district, At the time our 
party ed down the former had already been gathered and 
dried, but it was harvosting-time for the latter, and the inhabi- 
tunts of nearly all the villages were at work in the fields digging 
them up and sifting them, A third staple product is cotton, 
which, though of an inferior description, is rather largely eulti- 
vated; and lastly, we haye the Shantung silk. The mulberry 
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near the Yellow River appears principally, if not entirely, to bo 
cultivatod on the left bank, and for a distanco of scarcely a 
pera of thts grova in Eapand, being laner and lider 
in , an 
REEEE tas sins fats toed’ eoudhons oitoes ob Oia: 


algo some egzs and cocoons, The best silk is yellow, and very 


trict, but amongst the hills to the southward, in the Been: 
hoods of Méng-Yin and J-Shui, a3 1 am informed, where the food 
isnot the mulberry leaf but that of a species of oak. 

The Apew towns situated on the river, and within this 150 
miles “like country, are ‘Tsi-Yang, Psi-Lung, Po-Tai, 
and Li-tsin, all “hienx” The first is of no im; whatever; 
the second is a » busy, and apparently thriving place, and 
would probably rank next to the capital in the matter of trade, 
hit certainl, nia Lokau in every attribute of a port; 

is smnall, an’ ae but a poor place of trade, and 
Wore it not the site of the principal custom-house on the river, 
it would be scarcely more noticeable than 'T'si-Yang. ‘The fourth 
ee ee appears also to be of no great importance as 
tride, thongh there is a circumstance connected with it which 
renders it remarkable—viz, the inroad made by the river into 
otal Situated on the concave bank of a sharp bend in the 
river, the swift current, after eating its way through the foreshare, 
at length reached the south-west angle of the city wall, which it 
has carried away, together with some 800 feet of the wall on 
éach side of the angle, up to the present time, and is still at 
‘work cutting deeper into the breach—no efforts being made by 
the natives to arrest its progress. Some of the ruins of the wal 
and outlying buildings are now visible above water near the 
middle of the river, but they would form no obstruction to navi~ 
gation, 7 and § fathoms having been found within a fow yards 
‘of them and towards the right bank 

_ A fow miles below Li-I'sin the country begins to change its 
character; the well-wooded and well-cultivated district above 
described giving place to boundless tracts of mud and marsh, 
‘but poorly cultivated and thinly inhabited, and the whole aspect 
‘one of a bleak, swampy, trocless waste, scarcely fit for man to 
‘in. Nevertheless, on the river’s bunks are villages at short 
distances from one another down to within about 20 miles of the 
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sea, which causes the traveller on the water to form an exagge- 
rated opinion of the zocor > ies eee 
easily undeceived by walking a short distance away the 
et ee eee that on the whole the popula- 
tion is sparse. Th fact, the onl that 


i scale, 
At the limit of the habitable region—viz., about 20 miles 
above the sea by the windings of the river—stands the 

of Tié-mén-quan, the 4 ee Bb 

a village, composed like others in tho neighbourhood nds 
built houses, it has every a of being a most important. 
place. It is not a centre of trade, but consists chiefly of hongs 
to which traders from the different towns in the neighbourhood 
come to transact their business, and during the winter months, 
when the river is closed by ico, it is said to be nearly deserted. 
ae pee ea 

small Pei-ho iow River or vesso! 

such as those from Ni 


the bar called Tai-ping-Wan, where — diseh: ‘teak —— 
ome y 


exports are chiefly salt, cotton, dates, &c.; the imports, paper, 
timber, seaweed, ean sugar, and a few English cotton 

and lead. Moro than throo-parts of the whole trade, however, 
would seem to be in sult, which being produced in the neigh- 
bourhood, is not only oxported but sent up the river in large 
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ree SS erat nee 
z r 
eines eye f me fow ponds and a 


that propo: 
peat: a limited area of land under subjection. ‘The country 
having only recently been left dry by the sen, the soil xtill eon= 
tains a certain quantity of salt, and by digging to a d of 
about 2 or 3 feet the salt water is ined from which the 
brine is proanee by evaporation, A manufactory, or saltern, 
cousists of a series of shallow ponds connected one with the other 
by means of narrow ditches, Tho water is first collected in the 
outside pond, and after being allowed to eviporate for a few 
days, is condacted through a ditch into a second, where it 
remains for « few days more and evaporates still farther; this 
haa being continued till in the fourth or fifth pond the salt 
seen lying at the bottom in crystallised layers as white as, 
and of much of the appearance of, snow, when it is 
out and stacked, and covered with a thatchwork of reeds and 
mand, The water in the first or outside pond, is but slightly 
but the saltness increases with the amount of evaporation 
until arriving at the last or inner pond, when it becomes so 
intense as hardly to admit of putting the tongue to it. It also 
acquires a peculiar bitter taste as the evaporation proceeds, and. 
becomes beautifully clear towards the end of the process. In 
such @ concentrated solution of salt as is the fluid in the inner 
ponds of these galterns, it would be thought hardly possible that 
any animal could exist; yet in the clear water above the crystal- 
in layers, thousands aie we shrimps a be seen 
ing and gliding rapidly about in every diroction, and restin; 
fometivies of the sult itself. I believe this little animal ie 
tho Brine-shrimp, or Cancor salinus (Linn.), well known as the 
inbubitant of saltpans in England, where the workmen believe 
that it is of ues in clearing the brine of impurities and cultivate 
it ingly. Whether this belief obtains on the coast of 
Shantung Twas unable to ascertain, but ibly it does, for 
arsed no attempt is made to expel the little creatures from 


mén-quan, as before remarked, is on the lower limit of the 
habitable and salt-producing region; the country between it 
and the sen is an uninhabitable region—an immenze mud-flat— 
stretehing away on both sides of the river as fur as the eye can 
roach, ti the summer and autumn the greater Pe is covered 
with reeds, the more accesible of which are collected for fuel 
by a race of miserable reed-cutters, whilst the rest afford cover 
to vast numbers of wild fowl—swans, geese of two kinds, peli- 





below 
half a mile from the river's left bank is a little |, about 
10 feet above the general level, formed mdf sel an dr 


ee int reached ener eeeert ii 1060, 
called by Miau-Shing-pu. About 4 miles below this 
Aggie to the bar, an object that has excited a great deal 
interest amongst residents in China, it having been nA 
that the navigability of many hundreds of miles of the Yell 
River hinged upon the depth of water to be found there. his 
view, a8 will be seen immediately, is not a correct one, 
worse obstructions existing highor up. At the date I isitod i, it, 
October 27th, the Teast net dept found was about 5 feet near the 
Piddia eine eter aurea es the time being, Ehret Se a 
the pilot who accompanied me, about a foot or 18 inches above 
Jow water-mark, The deepest channel is near the right bank, 
eetlaegtes is ono almost as deep near the left, the shallowest 
fn the middle. In the former I found about ® feet, 
Ta in the latter about 7 feet, which, at-low water springs would 
ire little over 7 foet and 6 feet, Several janks, drawing, it 
2h feet of water, were seen sailing through the left 
seth ‘he range of the tide would ele on the average 
to be ubout 2 feet, mthor more at springs and rather less at 
heaps. Ordinary neap floods, when the river is not in flood, 
aro said to bo perceptible for about 20 or 20 li above the bar, 
and springs, when favoured by the wind and a Jow state of the 
river, are sometimes noticeal je a8 hi he up as ‘Tié-mén-quan, 
some 60 li above it. It is, of course, obvious that a sufficiently 
long “he to make personal observations on the tides was 
information on this subject is derived from 
a number fy junleskippers, pilots, und others, questioned at 
different times and under afforent circumstances, and who, 
as it may ee in this eee , agreed remarkably in 
their statements, Jt is possible, ther: fore, that gome approxi- 
mation to the truth has been arived at.* 








* Tmay here remark that it was the object of the Journey to examine the river 
se far doa only tho highest pots seacheal by she aval survey in 180 vis, 


a-YeMian, and Ew 
ng it, and do not pretend for a 






did not go to the bar with any i 

fy only object in vitting. te was to earry my worl 

down toa known fixed at, few Lines of soundlugs being taken across the bar 

eet paul by way of attempting to Yerify Information previously received o@ 
wabjeet, 
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all L.can gather, then, on the subject of the bar, 1am 

to believe that the draught of water of the southern 

is no obstacle to their ascending the riyer, but that the 

total absence of tides and the narrowness of the channel 

i this more ag the 


nd the transhipment. there of cargo easily performed, whilst to 
: oi Gehan sive for 20 miles 





m1. 


_ After returning to Tié-mén-quan from the bar on the 28th of 
‘October, our party had thus epee only the section of the 
river included between the Grand Canal and the sea, and there 
‘still remained that portion abore the Grand Canal to be explored. 
Tt was already late in the season and before ns was # journey on 
the Yellow River alone of some 550 miles, upwards of 400 of 


Yi-Shan, and in proceeding up stream we find another 
(moro or less Reema to the season) of a precisely 


character, 


pen wero gone over during the month of November; and when 
say that our boat, drawing only 15 inches of water, had often 
difficulty in finding a passage, little moroneed be said concerning 
me ieability of this portion of the Yellow River, During: 
the high-water season junks, drawing, it ia said, as much as 
# or 3} feet, can use the southern channel; but the journey is 


i 
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slowand laborious in the extreme, and whole bail ently 


‘spent in cover shoals or through places 
having of trees other object to silt against, 
has cenrdiatecrtion i cots mubeenioed 


‘That there can be no great depth in this Iagoon-lile section 
of the river is at once a it when we consider that the same 
volume of water which lower down is contained between the 


of too great a volume to be 
or canal, would in time have so enl it, by meana of its 
scouring power, as to have rendered it of the ee capacity. 
This, indeed, is what took place in the case of the Tataing, for, 
as we have already seen, the bed of that stream has become both 
deoper and broader since the advent of the Yollow River, and 
now contains the whole of the latter's waters in addition to its 
own, and only overflows its banke at the height of the flood 
season. Above the Grand Canal, however, there was no river- 
bed of sufficient size to form the basis of a course for the Yellow 
Riyer, and hence the wide-spread shallow flood instead of a 
defined stream. 

‘There were, it is true, two small canals falling into the grand 
canal within seven smiles of one anothor; the more southerly of 
these, the Sun Kiang was a very small one, only 90 li long, 
it is ssid. A portion of it: was’ examined, and the banks m 
some places found to be hardly distinguishable, but everywhere 
the waters of the Yellow River stretching away like an over- 
flow on both sides. Lo judgo by the ruins of bridges, houses, 
and “pylows,” the region through which it flows must have 
been a Tous one; at present a few mud and reed hovels 
are the only habitations, and a few patches of wheat sown on 
the mudbanks left temporarily dey by the yearly recession of 
tho waters the only sign of cultivation. 

The second or northerly canal was of much more importance 
than tho Sun-kiang, and, though shallow and narrow, was about 
400 11 (138 miles) in sie fé-was, and stil is, enllod the Chun- 
alte led from Yellow River to the Grand Canal, 
near Pa-li-miau. The peck of junction with the old Yellow River 
I haye never been able to ascertain with any certainty, but I 
believe it to have been a short distance to the east of the place 
now called Lung-mén-kan, or the breach in the old river's bank 
through which the Yellow waters leave their former bed, It 

nts on the whole much the same appearance as the Sun~ 
iang; viz, an embanked watercourse running through an 
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inundated country. Its artificial banks were at ono time at 
some little Thi above the level of the counte , but they have 
“now, in most been either carried away the floods, or 
worn meee y Abeba tet em River. 2 aA 
d bridges are ly in a state of ruin, 
the latter, as they reach now little more than half-way from 
bank to oar iin evidences of the power of tho rer 
to form for itself a bed, sees nee oe it a sulliciently 
durable basis to work rarability in. this case, however, 


is wanting, and even ee teed beon many times its 


ith it would still have been useless as 2 channel 


“laced 
‘tical, or nearly 20, with that taken by the Yellow River. 

A distance of 76 miles then, by the southern channel, from 
‘the Grand Canal brings Lgegshe pried pe nciirge wea lana ad 
waters again flowing in a detined channel, which is traceable ag 
for ax the ol old bed, a distance of about 52 (stat.) miles. At the 
low-water season this channel contains the wl Yellow River, 
Hat as the banks in tho highest places srw no more then nbont 
10 feet above the N all level, it can contain during tho 
oo entlte porto oft i, thor ee some 
eects jo), at a 

eee much contracted by shoals and mudbanks. one 
the banks are at 10 fect above the level of the 
aay oe viel has the appearance of being the permanent 
bed of the river, yet, so far from thinking it sera 
should hesitate cven to call ita “bed” at all; 
and indeed the country for miles on each side, are composed of 
‘the river's own sai sooms rather to havo silted to a 
certain elevation above the river Jevel than that the water had 
‘ent a bed for itself in the soil to a correspon ding extent—or, in 
‘other words, it ee that the river here owe batlitde, if atall, 
below tho gene level of the country, a fact which is at once 


“demonstrated by 1 ep gt example, that at a point in 


ehh a section just: below the lower end of the dofined 
and where there wero no banks apparent, old trees 
were growing on about the level of the water, and rains of 
houses were standing on patches of mud only just awash, whilst 
at a point 20 miles higher up, and within the defined channel, 


old trees were also growing on mudbanks abous flush with the 
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waterline, though the river banks wore 10 feet high and little 
oro than the roofs of houses were to be seen abo . 

It is almost superfluous to say that the cou: formed. 
of the river's deposit is a perfect level, and that the soil is very 
light and mobile, and though the flood of each successive year, 
by ping mora. veya increases the peabaisniiyes a powerful - 
stream like the Yellow River can, IL imagine, ly be thought 
to have ey Der Tee Eee PEER THe 
height of its: character of the adjoining country, the 
extent of its annual overflows, &e., are taken into consideration, 

the most striking proof that the banks and neigh= 
‘ing country are the creation of the river's deposit rather 
than the channel is a natural excavation, is that of the 
buried or silted up houses, which, besides, is a circumstance of 
interest in other 3.08, for instance, that it goos to show 
the power of the Yellow River in changing the configuration 
of the country with which its waters come in contact, but also. 
the effects produced by it in the economical condition of those, 
portions of the tion whose misfortune it is. to inhabit 
regions coming within its influence. Such @ region is that 
which this section of the river flows, and where we 
find many entire villages half-buried in deposit and deserted by 
greater portion of the inhabitants; those who remain being 
ina and miserable condition. The bonses are frequently 
ilted up nearly to the eaves, and have generally been aban- 
doned, but few dug out, As an example of this, I may men~ 
tion a joss-house within a few yards of # point on the river 
where the lovel of the deposit was some 10 fect above that of 
the water. ‘To enter this joss-house if was necessary to crawl 
under the eaves, and, when inside, it was evident from altera- 
tions that had been made in the doorway, &e, that for some 
time the inhabitants had attempted to accommodate themselves 
to the constantly diminishing height of the building, though 
since the last year or two a] tly they had been compelled 
to abandon it. ‘ho deposit on the A precisely the 
same level as that on the outside, and was said by the villagers 
im the taps to bo 12 Chinese foet in depth ey 13 
feet English), and to have been the work of 15 years or 15 sce 
cestive floods of the Yellow River. The heads of some of the 
Jarger josses still remain visible above the mud-level, but jndg- 
by them the size of the rest of the figure to which they 
|, L should say that the statement of the villagers was 
rated, and that 9 or 10 (Eng.) feet depth of deposit 
pesrrees nearer apes Nae in ~ ares borne aut 
proportions of the building, the heig! the river, an 
other cireumstances, 
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The houses, it may be remarked, in western Shantung and 
ecens Chihli are built of briek, = vide solid and 4 
superior construction to those in Kiang-nan 
astern Shantung; many have two stories, and in every small 
Yillago aro to be found ono or more of those square, castellated, 
little towers sometimes called “ water-castles.” 

So little used is the Yollow River above the Grand Canal, 
and the navigation on it so little understood, that the people 
living near its banke, and even the boatmen themselves, seldom 
Know the distance from one place to another by the river, bat 
‘always speak of distances by the road, and even then two rarely 
eee noring of what little importance the river is revarded as 

ymeans of communication, even though no roads worthy of the 
‘mame exist in its neighbourhood—nothing, in fact, but mere 

over the mud. In the same way information regarding 
‘the direction and distances of towns lying back from the river 
can never be obtained with any certainty, and though the 
“Boundary line botween Shantung and Chihli was known approxi 
‘mately, that between Chihli and Honan was a subject of the 
most — statements by the people living near the spot, 

| The absence of towns along the course of the river may to 
“some extent account for this kind of ignorance. The only one 
en tho river is the old or former Fan (hien), of which there is 
“nothing left now but a small village and a ruined 
“present town of Ian, being, it is said, some 30 li to orth 
ward, Znng-ming-hien is nour the river, but not visible from 
ape hearest point is one from which the town is said to be 

na Tiina ls direction. : believe it to be a 
“plage of no in there is certainly no trade carried 
on there by Sian oF the Yellow River. 
A somewhat tedious journey of a fortnight from the Grand 
~Osnal brought our party on the 24th November to Lung-mén~ 
chee diverging point of the old and new courses of the 
: w River and the upper limit of the exploration. 

‘The breach in the embankment of the old river is about 

file im width, and the present channel runs, as it were, 
ly through it, The two banks at this point are about 

3 miles ret near the northern one there is a deprossion * 
about: # mile broad, full of small sand-hills, the only part of 
ie bed having the appearance of a dried-up watercourse ; 
was the main, or low-water, channel of the old river, the 
outer embankments marking ouly the limit attained 
‘the annual floods, ‘The course of this low-water channel, 
by the present river to the west, and the line of 
to the cast, of the breach, was not always parallel to 
flood banks, but made a winding tortuous line between them, 
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is, was one where the carrent the 
‘parts of tho bed of the old 
' en Seman ee of aaselyticncig conaee Sana 
a La count 
t ‘at tere Hie DANK we dal 


River's of course is at once apparent. Tho river 
had so diminished capacity of its bed (whieh, pyitlia ery 
was always an artificial one) oi it 


ation ont of employment. 
in-kan is a emall village built along the north 
e 


banlk 
of the old river east of the breach. About 90 Ji w.s.w, of it 


stands Kai- for Pien-lim as it is more lly 
called), the canta Honan 5 iat 2 or 0 iste it 
is Lan-I- (or Lan-Yang) hien, « place that has gone entirely to 
ruin during the last few years; it consists now of nothing but a 
fow mud-and-reed houses, and is stid to haye been abandoned 
by the mandarins. A road leads down the old bed, through 
Lan-I, towards the south, and bosts bringing cargoes down the 
river sometimes discharge thom at Lung-men-! conveyance 
by waggon to towns in that direction. Some of these boats 





* Carle lit actuel du Fleave Janne, dans les provinces du Honan et da Kinny 
5u sor plus de deux cents lieux de loug, est plus clevé que Ia presque toulits de 
Vimmenge plaine qui forme a volige, Ge lit continuant woujours 4 stexhausser par 
Se ee tetas aj 
Ieee ee menace: ‘oe terrible fleuve, * Voyage dans la 1¢, Ke,” 

io 
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Nevo To of good anthracito coal from tho neigh- 
of tatkingetae others iron ware, such as cast pots 
and pan: veigeasl poise all of which are 
Seat oo cent cast by road, Lung-mén-kau having no trade 


After leaving Lung-mén-kau the river was followed down as 
far as the Grand Canal, which was reeched on the 30th Novem- 
ber, It had been intended, as before roenteet (see p. 13), to 
have examined the channel which leads from Nan-Shan (on the 
Grand Canal) to Ya Shan and rans near the southern * limit” 
of the river; but the fall of water had been so it since the 
first view of this channel was obtained on the 17th of October, 
that it hud become impracticable for all but the smallest boats ; 


having to transport the timekeepers overland. However, as its 
ay afew be scarcely 20 miles, and as it is impracticable for 
Jarge boats except during the summer, but little would have 


by 

channel had already been thora ly examined. At 

fan Shan, therefore, on the Ist December, the exploration came 

to an ond, and the party returning by hy way of the F Grand Canal 
“arrived at Chink on the 1th Deces 

To sum up seal the capabilities of the Yellow River for 

“navigation, it would scom that a vessel of sufficiently light 


‘Tsi-ho, a coe ortoatale 10 statute miles from the 

bar, and were iain of the ridge at that place romoyed, a 

further sels of 56 miles would bo rendered navigable, 

‘making in all es it.) miles from the bar to Yit Shan To 

such craft the shoal $ miles below Tsi-ho would recon ae be an 
obstacle, though, with tho river at its lowest and the vesso! 

to cross the bar at high water, it would probably prove to be ii re 

oa In many places the bends in the river's course are 

with spits sometimes projecting from the salient 

but this cud certainly be no obstacle to vessels under 

Bob stn Jengih; and considering the navigation on the Pei-ho, 


here the curves are still sharper and the river narrower, even 
ere length might be found practicable. All Yu 
far as Lumg-mén-kau must be regaried as*tot ces 


vigable, except porlaps the 19 miles ae Ya Shan and 
Grand Canal, which could be used during the high-water mee 
‘ho difference in the river's level between the highest ie lowest 
© 
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fall take place very i i 
ROME nae cea ee 
pte pip of winter. 

current during the fi agora etree 
vhen the water is low, but on this subject also little can 

id in the absence of a whole year’s observations, On tho 26th 
October, at Tie-nén-quan, it ron about 23 or 3 knots an hour; 
at Lo-kan, on the 5th Novernber, rather under 4 knots ; and 
near Yii Shan, on the 9th, about the same; whilst on the 

like section abo 
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As in the first Paragraph of this paper mention was made of 
@ southern outlet of the Yellow River existing at cele haar i 
day, it must be explained here that this was caused directly 
by a rupture of the south bank of the old river near Yang- 
kiou, in Honan, about 150 li above Kai-fung-fu, which occurred 
in July last (1868). Not having visited the spot, my informa- 
tion on ie of course, derived from the natives, who 
e 


which latter flows into the Hungtsze Lake. is breach is 


Jmown as Lan-Lung-mén-kau. It is said that the abst are 
ying to ropair it in time for next summer's flood, about a third 
the work being finished in November; and the common 


to etn it or to raise the embankments eee im- 
possible in the present disorganized and impoverished state of 


— 





a iangenan, 
way of the Sha, These boata were said to draw about 1} feat 


be found to exist, the Yellow River will have to be regarded as 
in part nothing more than a tributary of the Yangtszo, for into 
the Yangteze Hangtsze Lake alesis sees The amount of 
water parted with through the new breach I believe to be very 
inconsiderable, 


Shanghai, 20th March, 1969, 


Subsoquent Visit to the O12 Beil of the Yellow River. 


Ts laying before the Society the following short remarks 
So la a journey which I have recently made to the of 
Xx iver, I would crave its attention for a few moments 
to allow of a word or two in explanation of the objects of the 
Le and also to be ablo to advert to some points mentioned 

the account of my visit to the new course in 1868, and of 
which the Socioty is already in possession. 

Tt may be remembered that, on that occasion, the highest 
point reached was Lang-méin-kan, then called the Lower Breach, 
or that through which the Yellow waters finally left their old 
bed—the commencement, in fact, of the new river, It may 
also be remembered that, in the course of that journey, in- 
formation was received from tho natives of a breach Having 
shortly before occurred in the south bank of the river, about 
150 Ii above the one then reached, but which it was impossible 
to visit and examine at that time, owing to the lateness of the 
season and to other circumstances, and all that could be done 
Was to describe tho course taken by the overflowing waters as 
derived from native information. 

‘It was groatly to be regretted at the time that so important 
@ matter asm communication between two such rivers as the 
Yellow River and the Yangteze could not be investigated at 
‘once; but, as it was then impossible, I resolved to take the 
earliest opportunity of revisiting the neighbourhood and making 
Mecca examination, or only a cursory inspection, according 


the 





Me apatabense or logit sting ob sige to 
Esopeeeatii sar ty ied ar resources: of no more. 


bod, or oven a traverso~ 


But words will suffles to deseribe the journey and 
visited on the way, as these have but little interest in 
ves. My route Jay up the Grand Canal from Chin- 

jang by boat to Teing-kiang-pu, and from there, as nearly as 

could be mu |, directly along the old bed of the river by 
road to the bourhood of SG-chow-foo. Almost immedi- 
wl 2 SIN yore vicinity of the Grand Canal and the 
until Src stig! the latter city, the country 

pe over is flat, poor, and sandy, and though cultivated, per- 
to the utmost—for the population is comparativel > 

Yet it bears on erery side an air of want and poverty directly 


of such a problem. 
2 tow 
ited. 
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traceable to the abseace of irrigation, Near Sii-chow-foo occur 
a of low limestone tthe and a small creek or two, which 
eomew! the scene, though the condition of the country 
thereabouts is but, little, if at call superior to that between 
it and the aeekeos ‘The city and lace cites a large but 
iMl-built town, and, considering tlat it is almost entirely cut off 
from water-communication, it was rather surprising to me to 
find a thriving and business-like place. Tt will not, of course, 

compare with the larger trading towns in tho south of tho 
=e but, taking its situation into account, it must be 


Allow R River had been closed, =} this inforention was further 
substantiated, a day or two later at Tang-shan-hien, by my 
falling in with «person who hand boon actully engaged 1 
the works. It appeared that they had beon unde: 
the subsidence of last summer's (1869) flood, and had boas 
finished about tho middle of February, 1870; that the Sha, 
=n which the Yellow River water had been flowing, was now 

in its normal condition ; and that the through navigation which 
had sprung up was, of course, entirely stopped. ‘The informa- 
tion was undoubted, but, having started with the object of 
Bavewenting the matter, I determined to satisfy sayelé by 


‘On ing ‘Tang-shan, 1 was unable to continuo along the 
Tine of the old bed of the river, but had to proceed by the main 
road through Kuci-te-foo, Si-chow, &e., postponing the farthor 
a of the riverbed until the return journey. 


cach year larger tracts of the poe sand) al ise to bo 
SMe Usclitve> Yom’ anf low: remaina available for the look 
‘producing crops,—an evil which the authorities seck to check 
by means of inera and naieed but in which, to judge ee 


used by = bie Ye without some Anta ‘of the the 


Neither iRtii-te-foo nor Si-chow are places of any import- 
ance, for, though poppeeatively. populous, their isolated inland 
position ther inhabitents from carrying on any but a 
mere local trade, In both places—and, indood, in all towns of 


= 
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this district—the energies and wealth of the to 
haye been chiefly spent upon the cit ee 
works, having for their ol Sig ere of Nion-fei, or bande 
of starving country und of Imperial braves, and where 
this is the case it ie unreagonable to look for a lange commerce: 


or thrivi Lapmecoey \ 

litem. a journey from Sa-chow brought me to the town 
of Chu-sien- on the left bank of the Sha, or rather the 
Kin-la, as it is here rin arene aD chief mart of the pro~ 

i but now a half-deserted dilapidated country town. 
The Kiu-lu is a small stream, in summer probably about 40- 
Seopa mcdasord Dilton ooge aaidbis paint, and in the 
‘winter almost entirely dry. Vor the year and « half daring 
which the breach in the Yellow River bank was open the inha~ 
Ditants testify to ae Hungteze Lake boats being navigated 
through into. the Yellow River, and during the ae hig the 
winter of 1868-69 the through communication was complete. 
At the time of my visit, however, it had been restored to its 
normal state, and on the 6th April I had the satisfaction of 
riding avross its dry bed aud thus finally confirming the in- 
formation already received regarding the closing of the wpper 


From Chu-sien-chén I proceeded to the capital of the province, 
Kailangefoo, a larger and more important. place than any yet 
passed t! igh 5 but as it has beon visited several times of late 
years by foreigners proceeding from aoa or Hankow, and as 
notices of these visits haye been made public, I will not go into 
any further description of it here. ‘The city is situated about 
30 Li south of the Yellow River, and the country surrounding it 
may be almost termed a desert: s0 much so that it is nearly 
entirely destitnte of those busy suburbs which are generally to- 
be found outside the walla of large cities in China, and where, 
aga rule, the chief part of the trade is carried on. Within the 
walls tho aspoct is entirely northern: broad, unmade roads, a 
foot or more deep in mud or sand, through which bullock- 

and mulo-carts aro dragged with the greatest difficulty 
noise; low mud-built or mad-plastered houses and henge 

and even yaméns; and, above all, the quaint signboards of 
Mahomedans conspicuously paraded in every direction, ‘There 
is direct trade with Tientsin and Hankow, the former of by far 
the greater importance, about nine-tenths of the distance being 
accomplished by water, viz. up the Grand Canal and Wei-ho- 
ag far as Wei-kue-foo (We-kyun) in Honan, and about 180 li to 
the northward of Kai-fung. It is by this route that foreign 
imports reach the city, and, though on up-stream voyage, yet 
it is the easiest and least costly mode of performing the journey ; 
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barrier taxation on the way is cakes than 
route—so light, indéed, as to be almost ina) 
large A sititee n of the inhabitants are Mahomedans, 
mary of tho most influontial citizens; they are mostly 
Tebels, and make no concealment of their ito 
jedan cause in the western provinces; indeed, 
ime of my visit the greatest satisfaction was being 
at the defeat of the Imperial troops near 
ig-quan, in Shensi, and close to the border of Honan, the 
whieh had ban ae been received. Any further de- 
towards the east, I was frequently assured, would 
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lead to the rising of all the Mussu]man communities in those 
ports of the northern provinces where a junction with the rebel 
army would be practicable; and though this army is, in ull 
Probability, but roughly organised poorly armed, yet it 
en an element which renders it most formidable, namely, 
religious fanaticism of tho Moslom—on element in warfare 
which ats half-hearted Chinese and Manchu enemies are but 
accustomed to deal with, and by nataro but ill able to 
withstand. Lo this also must be added the prestige of five 
‘ere successful fighting; for I take it that this uprising is 
it w continuation of that movement which finally drove the 
Chinese from Khoten and Yarkand and lost them the whole 
cordon of garrisons and fortresses situated along the grout line 
‘of road between Kashgur and Hami, and with these their last 
hold on the countries of Contral Asia, 

On leaving Kai-fung-foo, one day's march in a north-easterly 
direction brought me again to the Yellow River, at a emall 
village on the south bank nearly opposite to Lung-mén-kau, or 

of divergence betwoen tho old and new beds; and 
the old bed was followed, as nearly as was practi- 
to Tang-shan, where I last left it, and from there 
i my starting-point at Using-kiang-pu, on the 
the report of my formor visit to the breach of JLung-mén- 
Idesertbei shortly how the channel and froe-sides within 
¢mbankments were at a higher lovel than the plain outeido; 
how that it was evident the deposits of successive floods on 
free-siles had so diminished the capacity of the so-called 
the inner side of the embankments had come to mea- 
a few feet in height, and were totally inadequate to 
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‘* [mentioned 20 or 25 fret as the approximate height of the inner slope whilst 
the: one was about 40 feet. On wy late journey, however, 1 found the dis 
tobe generally much greater—say 4) to. 15 oF even more in some places. 
Cayo it is mach ess, and the neighbourhood of Lung-mén- 
‘kau, seca la is one of these points, 
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the immenae yolume of water brought down by each 
ee flood. ‘The few miles then ean items Gok Soe 
nen of the whole of the old bed as far down ag the Grand 
Canal, with the exception of a short section near 
where it rans the group of hills before-mentionod, and 
where its general acteristics are somewhat different. The 
main, or low-water, channel is a winding line, generally of easy 
curves, impinging sometimes on one embankment and somo~ 
times on the other, the channel being, of course, deeper at the 
impinging points, and the difference of level between the inside 
and outside of tho embankments nearly disappearing at these 
pointe. ‘Tho slope of the free-sides, as far as one can judge by 
the eye, is, the embankments towards the main channel; 


ba 3 
deeper and more rigidly scoured channel for the main river 
on the one hand, ag a zeservoir of lagoons and ponds 
upon the free-sides on the other. It ia evident that the advan 
of this arrangement would not be confined to the river 
itself, but would extend to the country outside the embank- 
monts, inasmuch as the reservoir on the froesides might. be 
made to supply water for artificial irrigation for a great portion 
of, if not throughout the whole of, the year, without in any way 
impairing the main channel by drawing off even smallest 
quantity of its water. That the main channel should be key 
intact is necessary for its own preservation; for, although it 
malght be of temporary advantage to navigation to draw off 
sufficient water from it to reduce the current to a more con 
venient velocity while not reducing the volume of the ect 
yet I venture to think that 40 do so would be a most fa 
mistake, and one which would entail enormous expense in the 
end for dredging and embanking. It is true that increased 
facilities to navigation might more than counterbalance this 
shes but the question is whether, in the peculiar state in 
which the country now finda itaelf, a channel with aa swift‘ 
current as can be made to flow through it would not be the 
greater boon; for, the swifter the current, the greater the 
scouring power, and, consequently also, the moro anent 
the channel; whilst on the other hand, the slower the current, 
the greater the depositing power and the greater the danger to 
its permanent, efficiency; and, moreover, in this exceptional 
case of @ poor and over-populated country, a difficult navigation 
and one requiring « large amount of maunal power, though of 
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itself expensive, might finally prove of more real value than 
one attended with greater ease and economy. 

Some movement in the matter of turning, or at all events 
regaluting the Yellow River, has already taken place among the 
Chinese both at Peking and in the provinces, and it is stated 
that the plan which finds the most favour is that proposed by 
the Kai-fung authoritivs, who recommend a division of the river 
into two, or in other words, to cause a certain proportion of the 
water to drain off down the old bed, after deepening the main 
channel therein, whilst allowing the breach to re: open and 
the uew river to continue flowing. 

‘The disadvantages of this plan are very great. 

Jn the first place, one of the principal objects sought is to 
redeem from its present inundated condition the country through 
which the new river flows between the breach und the Tutsing, 
aud it is conceived by those who advocate this plan that, 
diriding the river, a steeam of small and manageable volume wi 
result in each case, whilst cach line of country will be provided 
with a navigable channel. his scheme, on the face of it, is 
plausible ar but there is a fallacy ee it which, by 
calling to mind the well-known ximents of Gennete at Ley- 
den, can be easily demonstrated. This celebrated engineer 
showed, ie other things, that to divide or “derive from” a 
river, was to diminish its velocity, but not its volume; and the 
correctuces of his precepts has since beon frequently proved, 
especially in Holland and North Etaly. His law applies directh 
to tho case of the Yellow River; and if farther it bo admit 
as above, that a diminished velocity implies an increase of deposit, 
wo have here the double ao of finding that tho belt 
of country at present inundated would remain of the same extent, 
whilst the prospect of obtaining a permanent and efficient channel 
would be more remote than ever. In the second ie , it would 
be obviously « waste of resources to build embankments for the 
147 miles of new river between the breach and the Tatsing, when 
‘those already existing along the course of the old river would 
also have abe kept in repair; and lastly, the regulation of that 
‘one diverging point would in itself prove to be an engineering 
pee ct great magnitude—a circumstance which neither the 

inese nor foreign supporters of the plan for dividing the river 
a to hayo sufliciontly weighed. 
secoud plan that has been proposed, and one of considerable 
Teason, is to utilise the new course exclusively, to consolidate 
its and to avail of past experience in making it a per- 
manency. 

‘the advantages claimed for this plan are somewhat as 

follows :— 
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irstly, that it would be only necessary to raise and maintain 
some 147 miles of embankments, viz., from the breach to the 
‘Tatsing at Ya-shan, whence the river flows in a natural bed to 
the sea, and that the alluvium already deposited along the line 
paiderrye great portion of the material necessary for the 
work. 
Secondly, that the Tatsing being already navigable to near 
‘Tsi-ho, and easily rendered ¢o a8 far as Yii-shan, that a more 
useful river id be gained, and ono that at some future time 
might be availed of by steamers for purposes of forcign trade. 

This second consideration would, in a civilised country, be 
one of great weight; bat, as I have attempted to show above, an 
= nayigation is in this country a matter of no moment— 

icient water to float a junk, drawing 4 feet or eo, throughout 
the year being all that is required, and as the introduction of 
steamers is an event not to be looked for, it would be useless to 
commence costly works in order to provide for them. A far 
iter benefit than easy navigation is pee bulk of 

@ people in any district. from the irrigation ded by the 
rivers that traverse it; und in this case the district between the 
breach and Tatsing was a well watered and fertile one before 
the advent of the Yellow River, and had navigable canals running 
through it, whereas that district through which the old bed rans 
is @ poor and eterile one. Should the Yellow River 
be div from its present course, the navigable canals which 
existed there will certainly be found to have suffered severely 
from the current and deposits of the river, but the all important 
matter of irrigation wi remain on the whole unchanged. 

As to the first advantage claimed for this plan, I conceive that 
it falls to the ground with the second, though oven if taken on 
its own merits it would meet with the same fate; for the em- 
bankments along tho old bed as far as I havo seen them are still 
in repair, and though some 400 miles in length, they would 
have to be maintained only, and no new ones raised unless poe- 
sibly for o short distance near the mouth, the only part which I 
have not visited—but even there, to judge by native report, it 
would not be necessary—and again hive material were 
required for repairing could be most conveniently and adyan- 
Siecle excavated from the free-sides or the main channel, 

remains then but. the one plan of turning the entire 
river back into its eld couree, and a little consideration will show 
that this offers the greatest and most numerous advantages from 
‘every practical point of viow. 

Firstly, a chaunel sufficiently navigable for the wants of the 
Chinoee and their commerce would be obtained. ee 

ly; irrigation would be supplied to the extensive district 
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‘Thirdly, another Jargo district, as I in equate mi a3 
the counties of Kent, Surray, and Middlesex together, would be 
delivered from an inundation which haa eansed the greatest 
distress and ruin, and which when without the Yellow fiver is 
still well watered and traversed by navigable channels, 

ior » that by ing the balance of water-supply in 


while in Progress, but also for the increased agriculture and 
industry which would follow on their completion. By this means 
too the Nien-fei* would be most effe ly rooted out and their 


power utilised, 
This Jast plan, thus roughly sketched and shortly summed 
op is, I yenture to think, the only one likely to produce results 
enongh Priore to induce the sine to zat the ata 
necessary for carrying out © great national work, and one wl 
wonld only repay them in an indirect manner. Unlike enter- 
‘8 of a novel character introduced by forei; such as 
tailways and telegraphs, which no araount of reasoning or 
“friendly pressure” will ever induce them to adopt, a work 
auch ns regulating the Yellow River, which in one form or 
another they haye been used to for hundreds of years, and the 
necessity for which at present is acknowledged on all sides, 
appeals to them in the strongest manner, and would require, I 





contrary, have I bli¢es, never hl oltber in the lst o¢ any previous uprising, any 
political clement in theit movement until inspired by a series of successes in thie 
a 


thoed of the capital, axin 1868, Thoy have always been the iniabitants 
ofthe north of Kingery, Avtiael aod, Monga, and of wnubern, Shantng, ditricis 


sand Sm ed siace the change ofcourse; they have been composed ehiefly of 
the 9 1 clauses, who, not firding a means of livelihood in their ordisary 
ealling, have, to save themselves from starving, banded together for the purpose of 
ai or (owns where the means of subslatence might be cbtained by 
. These yre been most mniserably ‘and organived, and I hare 
deen erediblyinformed by an Englishman serving with the Im operating 
againet thera, that it: the mest successful band-—thot which overran eastern Shan- 
tung in 1868—there was scarcely ano in a thousand who od a firearm of a 


description, On my late journey T patced through the heart of the so-cali 
" Nietfei country,” but ns the only characteristic of beth people and couvtry wns 
‘extreme poverty, it was evident that no such formidably organised movement as 
the ""Nien-fei rebellion ” has been represented, could have emanated from such a 
region. Want of irrigation ina land where frequently no rain falls for several 
smonthé at 3 atretch, and the consequent lack of employment for the inhabitants, is 
alone, in my opinion, sufficient to account for a rixing Of half-starved, agricalturists 
jn such a country as Chinn, and It is in this way that it is looked upon by those 
Chinese who have the most jntimate knowledge of the subject. 
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imagine, but little urging at Peking to put into train, provided 
only the right strings ware lled those provinces aise the 
greatest intarest at stake. 

Tn the above sketch I have taken care to leave out all mention 
of the important matter of cost, thinking it less misleading to do 
80 than to attempt to give vague estimates, founded as they 
must necessarily be upon the most slender native mformation 
obtained on rapid journeys. Should any bond fide movement be 
made towards the commencement of works, a certain amount of 
information under this head could be seedy ined even without 
going into exact eatimates, which last cor ha only be done after 
an accurate surrey. 

That English enginecrs be employod and the whole works be 
plated under the Boe of Englishmen for organisa 
tion, would seem to be an absolute necessity if the result is to 

successful; for over and above all the ordinary corrupt 
inflnences at work amongst Chiness tending to the non-success 
of any enterprise they undertake, and also to the enhancement 
of its cost, it is well ‘known that no more luctive * 
tree” ever existed in China than the Yellow River, and the 
commencement of fresh works upon it under Chinese superin- 
eeaice would pes signal to bn whole tribe of mance ‘elt 
@ empire to regulate things so that as many as possible might 
have on veity of “taking @ poll.” No toee thers for the 
eflicieney of the works, than for saving expense to the country, 
should the whole enterpriso be planned and carried out by 
Englishmen in the pay of either the central government or the 
provincial authorities, 

Nore L.—Tha accompanying chart* of the Yellow River has 
been constructed on an ordinary traverse survey, checked at 
several points by observations for latitude and longitude by 
chronometer; every course being roughly protracted, and the 

ings and every other particular sketched in on the spot, 
ag Well as noted in their respective columns in the log-book. 
Since returning to Shanghai, the whole has been accurately 
epee and cormcted for the observations. 

is divided into two sections, fortwo reasons; firstly, because 
the characteristic features of that portion flowing in the bed of 
the Tatsing, se Hea of as a4 at Bests without a 
permanent bed, differ so essentially ; and secondly, because the 
eating on the lower section. Havin been taken a month 
earlier than those on the upper, I have thought it better to give 
them aa first recorded rather than attempt to reduce them for 


~* Mr, Elisa's original charts from whitch the aecomy in ip is engraved) 
eLiiereainseysel 
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the fall of water which had occurred during the month, and the 
amount of which I had no means of ascertaining exactly. To 
juve shown the whole under one date would have had some 

but it could only have been done at the risk of 


inaccuracy, 
"Tatiluaden are from stars north and south of the zonith, except 
in the case of the single latitude 35° 25’ on the second section, 
which is from an ox-meridian altitude of the sun. 

i I carried two chronometers not with a view of 
combining their results, but in order to have two to choose from 
after haying satisfied myself of the value of their respective 
formances; and this T was enabled to do by rating before 
leaving Shanghai, after returning to it, and by finding a tem- 
pormry rate several times, whilst on the journey from the differ 
ence of longitude shown at certain pointe passed two or more 
times at certain intervals, In this way one of the instruments 
(by Barraud) was found to have gone with such an extremely 
small and steady rate that I havenot only adopted its results in 
proference to those of the other (by Hutton), but have based the 
absolute longitude of the chart on them; for although I deter- 
minod ono point on the river by observations of the moon for 
abeolute Iongitude, 1 have not utilised these, thinking it un- 
likely that a position would be more decisively fixed by such 
means than one deduced froma chronometer whose performance 
apn to have been so satisfactory. Should a correetion at 

it Gne position become necessary, the same will apply to all 
the longitudes throughout. 

Variation was marked at three points, but as at each one I 
onl; a no rtunity of ieSing cae set of sights, I am not 
inelit to look upon these as ng an} it accuracy. 
LT have marked ae all, however, as they Ta ats 
than omit any—thinking it the fairest way. 

Breadth of the River —On account of ihe narrowness of the 
river on the lower section, I found it impossible to show the 
soundings, sandbanks, &c., with the breadth laid down to seale, 
and I have therefore been obliged to draw it on double its 
natural breadth, at the same time giving the number of yards 
at intervals along the bank. ‘These last were determined in 
some instances by sextant measurement, in some by rifle shot, 
and in others by estimation. 

Ourrent.—For the measurement of the velocity of the current 
a Walker's patent harpoon log was taken, bat althongh tried on 
many occasions and under different circumstances, it gave no 
result—a five-knot current had no effect upon it, and it must 
therefore be looked upon as unsuited to such work. 

Height of hills, &e—Some of those marked on the first section 













































from Leh to Yarkand and Kashgar, and Ex 
of the Sources of the Yarkand River. By G, W. 
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to be crossed by either the Kullik, Kilian, or 
ses, whieh are all yery difficult and impracticable for 
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Sem micas ares have to. be ae on. pene 
from Yarkand, = “ 
third route from Leh is vid Chang 
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route 3 the fact of there being Little fuel andy 
ene such high elevations renders it a severe undertaking 

the caravans of the merchants, and there seems at present 
but little chance of ite becoming the main trade-route. The 
Yarkand merchants appear to be somewhat loth to strike out 
a new line of traffic in this direction, since, notwithstanding a 
toe ‘hey all pha the Snel wa 
[aoe routo, seom to vid 
Karakoram a 
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5 Shadula being distant 
ree latter ronte 816 miles, from where it is 102 
‘arkand. 


great desideratum to insure an Soety traffie with 
Asia is the opening out of # shorter easier trade~ 
leading direct trom the north-west provinces of India to 
id. ido pod rod) aves Both hinir and Ladak, 
offer greater facilities to the Yarkand traders for reaching 
direct, and haye the desired effect of insuring an easier 
it, a8 well as doing away with the difficulties, both political 
aud geographical, which attach to the old Karakoram route, 
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The desirability of such an event, was so evident that the ascer- 
taining if such a route existed was one of the main objects kept 
in view by the present expedition. 
LT remained a week in Leh, making the necessary arran 
to Yarkand. Ponies and horses to carry 
sak er the perpen ast the Teri peed 
a are the Turkistan poni 
ne are small, tian fit ey the aevers work 
50 a journey. The Yarkane jes, however, 
from 200. bs. 0 2550, bs acrors aut li the! anata 
the way, and there is generally a large demand for 
iegred eat spose reese ethoald be 
ity of carrying weight. 
hb for 80 t9.190 specs (BF to 12k} wi ile the best, 
for riding: Li pea higher prices, muny of 
ily for to 300 rupece (207. to 30L) Several 
lealers make a yearly trip into Turkistan, and 
with horses and mules for eule. Some of these mules are 
in fine; and were any inducement offered to dealers 
quantity for the Palampore fair, which is 
ited by hants from Yarkand and all so! 
mules suitable for transport-trains and mountain-batteries. 
- Here, at Leh, I engaged two men to look after the horses, 
‘one of whom had been to Yarkand before and was competent to 
‘act ase guide on the road. Warm clothing, lined with sheep- 
to be obtained for solf and servants, as the cold to 
he met with would be intense, also “ pubboos,” or Ladak snow- 
id supplies for the journoy, carried on hirod yaks 
ling to proceed by the Chenmo route, we got off 
on the evening of the 20th September, and made a 
rch to Tiksee, a village situated in the valley af the 
4 20 miles from Leh the road leaves the Indus valli 
Goithernorsh, up w revive, to the ‘village of Saket; 
ales can be obtained for crossing the pass into Tanksee, 
two passes across this range of the Himalaya, known 
Range, one of which leads across the Durgoh Pass 
, some miles below Tanksee, while 
Chang is more to the eastward, the road 
ve 
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leads direet into Tanksee. The Chang La Pass is 
the sea, and, though not impracticable for 
re enough to render its passage preferable 
aid of yaks, which can always be obtained at the 
below the pass 

descent on the north side is at first steop, and the road 
down a ravine to Seefrah, a hoot a in the 
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miles 
in the Migros Serpe eae tf 

can be With the exception of a few stone huts near 
ene meno BAIR al a aaa ae cee oe 
be ol eet esa Rackietaay 400) sales) avert 
delay of two days here was, therefore, unavoidable, i to 

four Bhoots, or villagers, were engaged to accom) 
= EE SSE and their ral login with grain 
Win Varah s tcl herte a le livjars octet te p= 
from Tanksee, from which it is in three or four days’ 
Chang with Rudo Lie mor to the easimard, |The 
beats ict contains salt-mines, 

fren itch tho whole Tada oat ch at are 

while a trafic is also carried on 
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Cet ie ight loads, + 

comir wn the Chang Li Pass, all laden with salt, placed in 
sal gs neon the bathe arage weight whl esp 
will being about 80 Ibs. The wool i 
sidered. ‘b be excellent, and is in + demand at for 
ey besides which, the valuable wool of 
the shaw! abounding in Chang Thang, is the main article 
daitaayiin Tastee, a the: S01 October proceeded towards 

oo on tl tober, we tow! 


woro this day quite covered with snow. Crossing the we 
Caren that night at Rindee, 2 miles below, at an ition 
of 17,200 feet. The cold was severe, the thermometer at 7 A.M. 
the next dey marking 34° Fahrenheit. 
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At 14 miles below the pass the Chang Chenmo Valley is 
strack at Pumsul, ‘The whole country is very barren, and the 
mountain ranges quite bare, save of snow and glacier, In a fow 
places in the ravines and valleys a little grass alone is met 
with. Wood, too, is very scarce, the onl; ped ae 
“boorsee,” a short thick shrub, with ligneous roots. This is 
found on tho lower slopes of tho mountaina, at some distance 


for 2 OS A rlntes bated All the streams 
were dried up at this time of the year, with the exception of the 


I 
on cither sido the Kugrang Valley, at the head of which it 
has its souree, and, flowing with # course nearly due west 
oe Chang Chenmo Natey; joins the Shayok River near 


Chang Chenmo iz now well known, being visited every 
by at least half-wxlozen officers on long leave to Kashmir, The 


Nae wild horses, Tho wild yak is mot with, more or 
Tess, the high table-land of Tibet up to the borders of 
i tare ae igh country near the 
utle) rivers, and ure there, with the 
ovis ammon, found in much freater numbers than in Chang 
live at the higher elevations, bei erally 
ee te metr ane onl descend to feed on the 
secant grass found in the ravines and valleys. Water does not 
to be « necessity to them, as they cat snow. It is not 
Known whether the wild yak is found on the Pamir Steppe, 
the Kirghiz who frequont that range possess largo 

herds of the tame species Thaw never seen any traces of 
them further west.than in the valleys near the head-waters of 
the Yarkand River, and the 78th meridian of longitude may be 
fixed as the limit of the range of the Tibet species in this 


Haying marched from Pumsul, we ascended the Ki 
Valley, with the intention of crossing the range at its h 
the stream rising there, Mich is reprosented on our 
asthe Yarkand River, down to Aktigh, ‘The pass at the 
of the valley was found to be a very practicable one, but 
no feasible route into the valley of the supposed Yarkand River 
was discornible, We, therofore, sonar down the Kugrang 
Valley, losing a horse from cold and inflammation on the way, 
ami camped at for a few days previous to going on up 
the Obang Lang Valley on our way to Turkistan. Moro sup- 
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Lin i ang acy are heel Ped eerie 

between the Indus and the Turkistan rivers, and constituting 

Sees boundary of tho Maharajah of Kashmir’s dominions 
Tn travelling to the pass it might be preferable not to halt at 

Hot Springs, bat to march from 

isa encamping-ground in the valley, some 5 miles above 

‘Hot Springs, where grass and fucl are met with, and from hero 


e 


fs water is scarce, lly late in the fae. 
Hide Eticamsen ta hereiod teoceroee vides taut reer all 
ond hardly available as fuel for cooking ‘There is no 
lar road as yet, and the mere track of a few merchants and 
travellers who have ever gone this route is easily miseod. Tho 
road from the pass ix Iovel and good down the open valley be= 
tween the low hills to Nischu, where we camped without finding 
tied fuel, or even water, so late in the year, ‘The cold was 
fomnd fh mont dficlk to knep anything gad wiboat being 
‘it most dif It to anythi id wit ing 

i By erice Lanier Trying to 

ion 


question 
‘and colours all froze together, and the enamel on the tin paint> 
ed from the intense cold. The country beyond the 
until the Lingzi Thung Plains are reached consists of low 
and broken ri of a sand and clay formation. It is 
evidently covered with snow during the winter, since the surface 
of the, shows signs of the action of ranning water from 
the ing of the snows. 
Some 16 miles from the pass is tho descent to the Lingzi 
eee which are nearly 17,000 feet above sea-level, and 
for 40 to 50 miles from north-west to south-east, Their 
breadth is somo 25 miles, boing bounded on the sonth by the 
Karakoram Chain, and on the north bya somewhat irregular 
and lower rango, called the Lak Tsung Mountains. They are 
covered with snow during the winter, and in the summer inany 
Inkes and pools of water must be formed by its molting. At this 
, however, not a drop of water was to be found, all 
the. dried up or infiltrated into the sand. The 
niin of a gravel and clay formation, with tracts of sand in 
slight adic cof the general surface, and are covered 
“with small pel and stones, mostly of angular form, aud com- 
1 of limestone, flint, &e, Near the foot of the range bor 
dering it om thesouth, where theslopes of the mountains subside 


f 
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pears to be of considerable ‘The country here is broken’ 
phe i cee casey 


up water-courees and m which, 
and sllensry iby. ths melting of the snow, much impede the 
passage of travellers, 

‘The wind blowing across these elevated plai Wee 
cold; and directly after leaving the low the full fores of 
a gree rata comm ated suoes iter nse aes 

ake doing any a weather was 
ne with a clear ee 
; but the wind which came on to blow daily 
until sunset was most intensely cold. The only way to 
these is iitable regions in any comfort is to bring wood 
Valloy; and this we failed to 
btuse: Ladak 
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wrapt uy REIT sloop fie Sata of a Yarkandi. I 
evans i putea iio yan ond lta eres 
who had ieee Nuzzur, the Yarkand envoy, 
ii and remaining behind from illnosa, had 
tnissed the road, and thus died of cold and starvation, T wished 
bury the body, but none of the men would approach it; and 
ides wo implements, 
‘We lost another horse this day, and again no fuel or grass 
t with, For water we had to melt snow, which was 
found in the nullahs and hollows, There is a remarkable round 
in the Lak Tsung which is a good fixed point to 
mi pe pa crossing the plaing, the road going down a broad 
sandy eons ‘h the range to the east of this peak, 
Lak Tsung Mountains is « second series of plains, 
with low ranges running through them, extending up to the 
of the pre Sees They are very similar to the 
Peer Ps nema LONG tact loner- Late in the evening 
of tl i Gp SN allel cera eal end 
and spring. ‘The water hore was very brackish, but 
animals drank it eagerly, being the first they had had for 
four days, ‘There was no grass, however, at ; but the 
wo left the place some was discovered in a ravine lying 
west of it, about a mile away. 
As I had failed to find a pass from the head of the Ku; 
alley tate the valley supposed to contain the head source 
‘arkand River, I determined to attempt a route acroas the 
from Thaldat, though, from the probable absence 
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grass and water, it was 2 somewhat hazardous teeta 
our animals go late in the year. At Lome, 50 to 60 miles 
. distance direct north, I knew we should stri See of the 
Karakash River below the Kuen Luen Range, and the route 
eb ries ermine bc When I 
gave orders to strike cam! to march, the Bhoots 
and my own servants a Vanythg but pleased ey off to 
explore a new route, I had this mornin, the ridge 
lying weat of Thaldat, and obtained a ing 

around, Looking north was seen the sunny range of the Kuen. 
Luen, with ita bigheat Eyre slistentng in osetia snnlight, 


~ rain epee ase ears eter teeta! 
the position of a pas ‘oe! 

ss an extensive ie incrustation, while a 

visible to the south-east. Beyond this 
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pases in which aro peaks of upwards of 20,000 fect 

bounded the view at the distance of 80 miles to 

a cnn ‘This range—either the continuation of the 

aain Karakoram Chain, or a spur from it—was visible, stretching 

from the head of Chang Chenmo, and trending with a direction 
of £.¥.2, towards the spurs of the Kuen Lucn 3 the eastward, 

Looking to the west, it was evident that a journey of 25 to 

80 miles in that direction would strike the head-waters of the 

orn Yarkand River, if an rb peat could be found across 





we “leg an (2 oboe iy ing a ne vi dese 
ry sun if irregular detached ri 
hace for tro days, in fedecte ve the mails 
itely there was a little grass and fuel obtainable, 
Falone to explore the country ahead, The features 
about here are irrogular, with broken ranges of 
nd formation, while the valleys and ravines are 
and conglomerate. No water was to be seen 
the valleys or ravines, excepting in one or two places 
depreesion in the vi had accumulated a ittle 
was one mass of ice. It was gratifying to find a 
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run into the vy of the river, and as grass and fuel 
pared obininablart 3 Ssrevident that @ route direct from Chang 
Chenmo to Kizil¥ilgu would be far preferable to one wit Thaldat 


excellent. Again the wind came on to b! 
e accomplished under difficulties. When on some 
high ri Aaah SEE foes bearings of the differ- 
ent ‘aroand, it was often diffienlt enough to write down 
tho observations legibly in one’s field-book. Notwithstanding 
the extreme inclomency of the weather, [ enjoyed the explora- 
a ly, for all the country was totally unexplored ; 
and it was interesting in the extreme, since, at the time, I did 
not know what river it was that we were following; und, far- 
thermore, the road was 80 good, and quite practicable for laden 
horses and camels, that it was probable Iwas then tnversing 
what in future would become the main trade-route between 
India and Eastern Turkistan. 

Having marched some 17 miles, wo encamped at Khush 
Maidan, in a wide part of the valley, where there was plenty of 
good wood for fuel as well as for tho yaks and horses, Here 
we lost a yak, which was unable to travel farther on account of 
sore foot, therefore Loker ie him, Sale ae eae 

an gorging: almost raw flesh. Althou; 16 
will aH ceeded not appear to suffer so much as 
wide the road, for so long as their 
not crack they heer Havingsoffered on the mareh, 
nder feet, they are useless for tho onward 
journey, und may be killed nt once, 

‘The ing we left here I crossed the river, and ascended 
the ninge on the opposite side of the valley, wishing to ob{ain a 
geod view of the country around. Tho curious features of this 


i 


at the summit of the 19 -Licpang 19,500 feetabove sea-level, 
view was obtained of the peaks and ranges around. 
‘To the west and south the snowy chain of the Karakoram 
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bounded the view, whilo north was the Kuon Luon, between 
which range and the range I had reached extended an inter~ 
minable mass of mountains, sloping gradually to the eastward 
to the plains of the Alewi Chin, 

Immediately below Knsh Maidan the Karakash River increases 
in volume, being apparently fed by some internal springs in the 
valley. Some Ststamoe above this encam) it, towands Kizil- 
jilga, the water had entirely deapuased Udatoe the bed of 
the river quite dry. This singular occurrence could only be 

it it been infiltrated into the sand and gravel, 
extensively devel in the widest part of the valley, The 
stream below Kush Maidan was still partly frozen over on ite 
surface, and we found crossing it to be somewhat of a difficulty. 
A thick sheet of ice having formed on either side, necessitated a 
straight drop from the edge of this into the contre of the stream, 
The Turkistan ponies, however, are capital beasts and very 
ecldom came to grief, whereas the yaka 
heads to lie down in the middle of the river, much to the detri« 
ment of one’s baggage and provisions, 

At eight miles below here a valley effects a junction 
from the westward, and imm: beyond the river winds 
round to the north, and stee) raiee 


pared to what it is above, 

Arriving at some hot springs in this defile we encam 
behind them. ‘These springs are at an elevation of 15,482 
above sew-lovel, and, as at Chang Lang, the ground on the 
river's bank is white with a calcareous incrustation. Above 
tho river are two small pools of water situated at the foot of the 
mountain, the temperature of which marked 2° Fahrenheit, 
while on # lower level, immediately above the water's 
small mounds of carth and tufa show a calcareous deposit, 
heated water issuing from their sides and base indicated a tem- 
porature of about 130° Fahr, 

Six miles beyond the hot springs the river suddenly turns to 
the north-east, and from this bend resembled a frozen lake for 
three miles, of about half a mile in width, The journey was 
here over the ice, since the steeper sides of the mountains, and 
the rocky ground, rendered a road along the bank more difficult 
than one over the frozen river. 

The river at this point diverging to tho north-east was at first 
unaccountable, since, if it were the Yarkand River, its course 
from here should haye been north-west, yet it was soon evident 
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Kash, It was now optional to follow the river along its down- 

ard or attempt a-route across the Karatigh a into 

the basin of the Yar) River to the westward, and jom 
‘across the Pass at Aktigh, 


offered the inducement of exploring the course of the 

tert ta 
ravine main valley at 

oe i eal nated jos abo the hot 

the Karakash 


from the 
would probably be found to be a one, and 
a Peaee exe. dificelt Gxasiie famed eae 


at the 
eat ing to the course of the Karakash, however, pre- 
vailed; ond I determined to follow the river downwards to 


ing marched until dusk we encamped ina ravine on the 
of the river, at the foot of a moraine, which has car- 
immenso quantitics of rock and débria into the valley from 
below a glacier, The bed and slopes of this ravine, which 
extends for upwards of a milo and a half from tho foot of the 
jer to the river's bank, are covered with large boulders and 
tg of granite rock, piled up in masses one above the 

other. The whole of tho scant during this day's 
march was wild and rugged in the extreme. my Dlg 
between precipitous heights wero scon from where the ash, 
forcing its way between abrapt spurs of the ranges on either 
side, rushed on over its rock-bed to tho bend, where, meee 


tho valley change to strata of grey and yellow sandstone, while 
rocks af grey and dark granite with fragments of felspar lie 
‘interspersed upon the beds of conglomerate, which fill the valley 
and from the foot of the mountain to the water's edye. 
These r granites seemed to be of an inferior, coarse texture, 
and worn by the action of water. 

_A mile below our camp, at Zinchin, immense moraines have 
fallen from the high ranges and blocked up tho valley, causing 
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tho river to form tho luke alluded to. ‘The river has worn its 
these, and for some distance flows on through 
confined. The 


narrow 3 

rugged Sod beastifel igh mountains, bee poe 
ier, towered above the valley on either end, their sides 
at tel a eee te 

every ravine running in main valley is filled wit 

of dadrie and granite ts 


a next day, the 11th November, we made a march of 17 
miles farther down tho valloy, which widens as the clovation 
decreases and the mountains are less eee and precipit 
The breadth of the valley had here increased to upwards of a 
mile, and the river flowed in several streams over its more 
bed. Platforms of conglomerate and sand occur on either side 
the stream, sloping gradually to the foot of the bi; moun- 
tains A snow peak of 19,615 feet above sea-level overlooks 
the valley, where wo encamped that night at Mulgoon—the 
Turki name of a description of wood which is met with in 
abundance from here downwards. The valley here was found 
to be 14,458 feet above the sea, by the temperature of boiling 
water. The cold, too, was not nearly so great, indeed, with a 
hoge fire blazing, it was quite the Sh ear here some 

springs issu the ground add to the yolume of 
water in the river; and the temperature of these was sensibly 
above that of the stream, for many fish were seon in their 
eballower 

Some 12 miles below Mul; the river suddenly turns to 
the north-wost and rans through the valley of Sarikee to Shadula, 
‘The name Sarikee is applied to the valley of Karakash from 
here downwarde, which is evidently the Sarka of Moorcroft and 
the Chinese itineraries. 

Woe were now under the Kuen Luen Range, some high peaks 
in which rosé immediately to the north-east; and coming in at 
this bend is a valley from the sonth-cast, down which the road 
from 'Thaldat conducts, which route we should have followed 
had we not diverged from there. I had now proved the river 
we had been following to bo the real Karakash, and thus to 
have its rise, not in the Kuen Luen Range, but in tho main 
ehain of the Karakoram. ‘he valley effecting a junction here 
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the main branch of the river; and the error has cathy 
arisen from Mr: Johnson not har seen tha polnt of janction 
real stream when he iis rly oe 
Khotan in 1865. Mr. Johnson, it is known, went into the valley 
Karakash, but never so far down the river as to be 
upper course for any distance. Had he done se, 
for altitudes would have cerpche this could 
i ‘on account 
in tho elbvation of the soveral ‘Any 
following the river downwards would bly make a 
‘¢, for the configuration of the country, as seen 
distance, would lead one to suppose that the river con 
aPaare direction of its upper course in the same line 
taigh. ' 
From this point the Karakash runs with a general curve 
bearing w.x.W. to Shadula, some 75 miles distant; and skirting 
the soathern base of the Kuen Loen which rises in a high, 
a the north, some of the poke attaining 

to an alti of 21,000 and 22,000 feet above the sea, 
Woe had come a Tose round following the course of this 
and were nearly out of: provisions, but expected to meet 
of the Kirghiz with their flocks and herds 1 down the 
Our horses and yales wero quite exhausted from the 
severe work and privations, and we marched but slowly. Grass 
and fuel are met with everywhere in abundance, game is 
plentifal all down the valley. Wild horses and a few yak fro- 
‘the best pasture-grounds, while ducks, hares, and part 
Sta ara\tas be bad dn olouky. Before we bad reached half- 
way down to Shadula, we fortunately met a couple of Kirghiz 
who had come up the valley to look for game, ‘The sound of 
my firing at some wild duck had teraction thal attention, and 
they galloped a on their rough-looking ponies. In answer to 
our inquiries I learnt that they belonged to an encampment 20 
er down the valley, where, they said, we could obtain 


lies, 
ipraseiinace/ed Ai-toc, = wide valley known to the Kirghiz 
as Karajilga, joins from the eastward, the peaks at its 

in sight, situnted in the main chain of the Kuen Luen. 
‘The valley is here upwards of a mile and a half 
in breadth, and is bounded on the north by the steep rocky 
pea ‘of the spurs from the Kuen Luen. The mountains 

rise in snow-ca) peaks to the height af 20,500 feet 
above sea level, with their ravines and ridges filled or crowned 
with moraines und glaciers. The spurs of the Aktagh ee to 
the southward are more oven and less abrupt, while their slopes 
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ere covered with accumulations of drifted sand, The lower 
‘stratum of this range is sand and argillaceons rock. 

‘The road continucs down the right bank of the river, and ia 
level and good, excepting where the mouths of the ‘ravines 
running into the main valley have to be crossed, Large beds 

conglomerate occur all down the valley, wherever these 
have given passage to the detritus it down from. 

Cant eer reached ping-ground of the 

our journey, we a cam) 
Kirghiz, id fates on the 18th November. ‘The 
it had moved up a branch valley in the Al Broa 
order to find a better for their of p 
and goats, and herds of yak; but on hearing of our arrival the 
head man of the encampment came down to Gulbashem with 
supplies of flour, milk, and butter, By means of my interpreter 
we carried on a conversation; and I obtained some information 
from him respecting the names of the different valleys and 
encamping places, A very pap Sem ee aia Deere 
the Aktagh range, from ‘the head of the valley where the 
Kirghiz were encamped to Muliksha, on the Karakoram route; 
and another ficult for laden animals, but still 
ticable, the Kuen Luen easier the junction of the 
jilga valley, above Ak-koom, where @ road conducts 
down the valley of the Khotan River to Ichi, the capital of 
that province. 

In the ravines above Gulbashem are situated the jade quarries, 
which were formerly extensively worked when the Chinese were 
in ion of Ki ‘Turkistan. They are now quite 
neglected, and have been so since the expulsion of the Chinese. 
‘Tho jade is called “sang-i-kosh,” and was manufactured into 
me snufl-boxes, vases, and other curiosities, and trausported 
to Pokin, where it commanded a high price, 

This quarry ix probably the same as that mentioned by Mir 
Uazet h, Moorcroft’s explorer, as being situated about half 
way between the Karakoram Pass and Yarkand. ‘The distance 
hardly coincides, for the Karakoram pass lies some 60 miles 
due south from here, whereas Yarkand is upwards of 200 miles 
away. There are other jade quarries situated lower down the 
Karakazh valley towards Khotan, which may also be identified 
with the “Causanghi Cascio,” or Stone Mountain, mentioned by 
the ari traveller, Benedict Goes, as being famed for its 
su le. 

he valley of the Karakagh, at Gulbashem, is 12,645 feet 
above sea-level. Ten miles further down is another encamping 
mene of the Kirghiz, called Balakehee, below which the oe 

‘alley effects a junction from the south. Down this yalley the 
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jee ronte conducts from across the Sooget Pass and the 
Some two miles bolow this junction the Karakash 
River turns to the north, and piercing the main chain of the 
‘Kuen Luen, again assumes an easterly course; until nearin 
the meridian of Khotan, when it diverges to the northward, 
enters the plains of ‘Tarkistan. 
in lot. 36° 21’ 11" x. and Jong, 78° 18' &, and 11745 
feet above sea level, is situated om the left bank of the river, 
immediately bolow this bend, at the junction of the Kirghiz 
Pass Valley from the westward, It consists of a stone fort and 
several ruined huts, originally built by the Ladak wazeer of the 
of Kashmir. ‘The fort was occupied by adetachment 
ir troops from 18638 to 1866, during the disturbances 
eansod by tho rebellion against the Chineso im Eastern ‘Lurkie- 
tan; but on the invasion of Khotan by the Kush Begie ia the 
autumn of tho latter year, it was evacuated by tho Kashmir 
troops, who retired across the Karakoram. The Kush Begie sent 
a detachment of troops to occupy the fort, and it has since 
remained in the hands of the Yarkand ruler. 

‘The Maharajah of Kashmir, it is believed, considered his terri~ 
tory to oxtend up to the Kilian x north of Shadula, doubt- 
less from the fact of having had a fort built there; but the last 
habitation now met with in his territory is at the head of the 
Nubra valley, in Tadak. The boundary line is given on the 
latest map of Turkistan a3 extending up to Kathaitam, in 
the Kilian Valley; but not only this valley, but the valleys of 
the Yarkand and Karakash rivers are frequented by the Kirghiz, 
who all pay tribute to the ruler of ‘Turkistan. 

‘The natural boundary of Eastern Turkistan to the south is 
the main chain of the Karakuram; and the line extending 
along the east of this range, from the Muztigh to the Kari 
koram, and from the Karakoram to the Chang Chenmo passes, 
may be definitely fixed in its geographical and political bearing 
es limit of the yjah of Casha dominicns 
to the north. 


i 


a 


Farleand, Femvary 29, 1863. 


2. Exprorarron or tum Yarkanp Rives, 
December, 1868, January, 1800 

Before narrating our onward journey to Yarkand, it is necessary 
to briefly mention the aspect of affairs as I found them on my 
arrival on the borders of Turkistan. 

We reached Shadula on the 20th November, and found the 
fort ied ay a Panja-bashi (sub-oflicer) and some dozen 
ilaiiceoh bn ‘arkond ruler, 
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As I had come openly as an Englishman, the news that 
Twas on my way to Yarkand had reached thero many days 
before; and the tine that had elapsed in following the Karakash 
river down to Shadula had given the guard ample opportunity 
of making arrangements to allow me to proceed or stop me 
here, according to their orders. 

Arrived at Shadula, I found that Mr. Shaw, who had travelled 
up from Kangra with a large caravan of tea and other goods, 
had reached here by the direct Chang Chenmo route a fow days 
earlier. The guard would not allow us to communicate in any 
way; and it was at once evident that they wore immensely 
suspicions at the almost simultaneous arrival of two Englishmen 
Unfortunately, Shaw and myself had beon in ignoranee of 
each other's intention and movements, and were therefore 
unable to combine our plans and act in concert. After some 
conversation with the Panja-bushi, by means of an interpreter, 
T began to perceive how imatters stood, which may be thus 
explained. A Moghul at Yarkand, who had lately arrived from 
Taduk, had spread there report that fifty Englishmen were 
coming, and that he had seen them himself. Consequently the 
greatest amount of suspicion prevailed in. Yarkand, whence 
messengers were daily despatched to the king at the camp, 
beyond ae where, it was reported, he was holding the 
Russians in check on the northern frontier of Turkistan. Some 
Punjabi merchants arriving a few days later had greatly 
relieved tho fears of the suspicious Yarkandies, by assuring 
them that the report about fifty sae coming was 
entirely false; and the Moghul who had caused the alarm was 
at once imprisoned, und would probably be executed. 

Still their distrust, so easily aroused, was not to be at once 
allayed, and an extra guard was immediately despatched to 
pee with strict orders to stop any one there coming from 

lak. 

On my expressing a wish to the Panja-bashi to have a lotter 
sent off to the king asking permission to proceed, he ordered 
a mounted sipahi to be in readincas; but as nono of tho men 
could write, and of course English was unknown in Turkistan, 
a difficulty prosented itself, This was at length got over and 
arranged, by my writing a letter in English to the king, and 
giving it to my interpreter to take, en by the eipahi, 
A horse was also provided for my man, who had strict instrace 
tions as to what he had to say—that 1 had travelled a distance 
of 8000 miles, occupying six months; aud now, having arrived 
on the borders of ‘Turkistun, sent forward asking permission to 
enter his country and have the honour of an interview. This 
was the substance of my letter to the king, The Panja-bashi 
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ira oun plies dra, ay bien ilies 
su) 
Mr, Shaw and myself soa rh bth 
rye some he action einer the Russians took 
the Russians were repulsed, we should be allowed to ee 
under strict sarveillance as far as Yurkand, and sent back 
thenee.. Should the Russians be victorious, we should probably 
allowed to od ut all. I trusted this not be 
, there did not seem to be the faintest 
oration peak at allowed, or any departure from 
‘kand. Were permission to enter the 
es to force one’s way; and, 
HE cre allo to penetrate by 
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as bloodshed, perhaps smartis ir a defeat, might order 
ho had dono so before . 

» The mil 
officers and soldiers here at ect were in terror of their 
liyes from the king, who was likely to visit on them his dis 
Pleasure at an Pape arrival. This was how matters 
stood on my letter to Mahomed Yakoob Beg, the 
“ Atalik G! "and ies of Eastern Turkistan. 

An anawer to my application could not be expected to arrive 
within twenty days; and during the next few days T considered 
what other plans lay open to me to endeavour to carry out 
should permission to enter Turkistan be refused. To return to 
Ladak acress the mountains in December would be sufficiently 
unpleasant; but as the Zojji Lé Pass into Kashmir would be 
oA abs the snow, there would remain the only alternative of 

in Ladak, and in the spring endeavouring to pene- 

rkistan and tho Pamir tp by some other route, 

The tea of passing a winter in Ladak doing nothing was not 
to be entertained, and to be turned back now, after having 
Sud ee from our own pena would be most 
el: © great suspicions of the Yarkandies seemed 
absurd and needless, although the advance of tho Russians 

from the north had no doubt alarmed them; while the simul- 
taneous arrival of two Sateen on the” southern frontier, 
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with the avowed intention of to Yarkand, where no 
Englishman. had ever been rere era 
alarms excited at the prospect of their being brought into 
contact with Europeans. 


‘Having discovered the source of the Karakash to be whero all 
our maps make the head-watens of the larger-river, the Yarkand 
‘one, to have their rise, it was most desirable to mpi the 

z 








ape of the 26th November, sles the oy be 

our val the 

Kinghis Pou Unyoad which Hey the valley of tue Cartan 

fet Soars sree night Ue are Tease famous place 
wi a i ithout 

Se "Fork Gondola the'soed rane up the sight dln 0b a 


started from Shadula at the first of Saye 


on the 
aware 
to the 


while, to th th, it is bounded ue the 
Mitek Rage ees etdak teasahe Bosent Walleye Tater 
hy Range, across 


Bape erases) wll eneestood to. spel eeeae 
sion ¢ range, as it bears relatively eastward or westward 
from Shadula. 4 
Above Kulshish Kun the valley widens and opens out, being: 
bordered by thick beds of conglomerate, furrowed and inter= 
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seeted by waterconrses, on the slopes of which large boulders of 
granite rock are strewn, while in the rayines above are several 
one which have worn their way downwards until nearh 
with the base of the steep heights above them. Tho 
continues over the more even ground on this side the valley, 
and ekirts the long spurs of the Aktigh Range on the left, after 
‘it has crossed the stream. 
hing the pass the valley bifureates, the northern 
containing the main souree of the stream, which rises 


two high snowy in the Western Kuen Luen. 

‘The Kirghia , 17,093 feet above the sea, lies at the head 
of the western ravine, up which tho road winds, with a gentle 
ascent, to the summit. The pass commands an extensive view 
of the far and near, and I was ablo to fix the bearings 
of some of the highest peaks in the Eastern Kuen Luen, lying 
eee away, which had already been mapped in, and thus 


on entering the Lingzi Thuong 
plains, at a distanco of uy of 100 miles. 

The Karakoram and Muztigh mountains, with the range of 
tho Western Kuen Luon, were in eight to the westward, and 
‘one was at once struck with the very wild and ru scenery 
in this direction, Amongst the interminable mass of precipitous 
ridges, deep dofiles, and rocky ravines, it was difficult to dis- 

ish the exact course of the Yarkand River, but its general 
direction could be easily determined as flowing through the 
long itudinal valley between the two main ranges, Not a 
‘treo, or shrub, met the eye anywhere. It was reer a 
mugnificent panorama of snowy peaks and glaciers, as the last 
of me tne sun tinged their loftiest summits with a ray 
dusk as we commenced the descent down the lateral 
leading from the pass. The road, a mere track, winds 
side of the ridge to the head of the ravine, the 
which is blocked up with débris and rocky boulders, 
‘stream in it was entirely frozen over. We were now 
basin of the Yarkand River, since the Kirghiz Pass leads 

ross a depression in the Alciigh Range, immediately below its 
of junction with the main chain of the Kuon Luen, 
up to 9 o'clock by moonlight, we got down to near 


Bees og 
free iF 


tho valley o! the Yarkond River. The spot chosen for our camp 
for the night lay in the gorge of « Jaterul defile, where running 
water wns fe while a few stunted bushes, which frit the 


were soon appropriated and kindled into a fal 
We hat noarly 3000 feet from the summit of 
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the Kirghiz Pass, since our cam) at ancelevation of 14,225 feet | 

hh ommely rep Aearntirions finned 

down the narrow rayine to its junction with the of the 
River, wi was strock at a distance of 33 miles 


west of Shadula. Asolmerrncon tela eee ae 
‘the yalley showed the latitude to be 36° 22" 7' x. river 


t Sake 
it of the Karakoram and Aktigh ranges, the valley | 
Hore moe ond, and varying from” 900 to 300 yams 


Immediately overlooking the river, on ita ri; t bank, stand 
Diener pent were he inhabited 


kand. ‘They have now quite abandoned their plundering exeur 
siong, and for many years havo not even frequented tho "peer 
valleys of the river. Their place has been taken by the 
jooti robbers of Hunza ‘and Nagar, who, crossing be 
Bhingshil (Pass from Hunza, ascend the river, and are in the 
habit of lying in_wait for the caravans as they traverse this 
desolate yalloy, Though cager for rapine and pl ody ee i 
not relish fighti g, and wellappointed caravan has little to | 
fear from these robbers, who make it their especial aim to sur 
prise any small party unawares. | 

‘Thoir last ges raid took place three years ago, when a band 
of 120 armed men attacked a large caravan, chiefly com] 
of Kashmir merchants, returning to Ladak with many | 
Joads of merchandise oy ree aes ae ‘Aas ee whole of a 

ty was seized, the merchants themselves carried of 

wo Bas from where they were sold as slaves into Badakh- 
shin. ‘The Kunjooties committed ao many depredations di 
tho disturbances in Turkistan, that Mahomed Yakoob (Kusl 
Begie) hus ordered this route, which is by far the best one, to be 
eloged, until he shall have had time to send an expedition to 
punish them, the penalty being that any merchant who shall 
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Below Kirghiz Jangal, where the elevation of the valley ix 
1884 footators the sod, the river tuens to is eokeeat oat 


to the Yangi Pass. Itis practicable for laden horses and cam 
throughout, and there can be no doubt that this is by fur the 
easiest and most direct route from across tho Karakoram into 
astern Turkistan, Kugiar is reached in five days’ journey 
from Koolunooldee, and Yarkand in from seven to eight days, 
Hest of the Yangi Pass, on the northern slope of the Western 
Kuen Luen, rises the Tizndf River, which Joins the Yarkand 
River to the east of where it is crossed on the rond between 

lik and Posgiim, and is one of its principal tributaries. 
‘The eee eee ata uk lo dk ion in the 
Western Kuen Luen Range, and is about 16,500 feet above 
soa-loyel in elevation. 

T did not reach the summit of the pass, since it was out 
sof my line of exploration, but, when returning up the river, 
Dascended the Western Kuen Luen, and, attaining to a station 
on the range, at an elevation of nearly 19,000 feet above the 
ca, had a full yiow of tho pass bolow me. A long spur, 
running down from sear the pass, bounds the ravine, up which 
lies the road, to the westward, the prevailing features of this 
eet nd earth, sand, and shingle. The west side of the 

rises in successive terraces and platforms of con- 
glomerate one above the other, presenting a steep scarp to the 


Continuing down the main valley we left Koolunooldee behind 
‘us, and, walking up to dusk, rexched to near where the Muztigh 
Pass stream joms the river. 

‘The Yarkand River from here bears somewhat more to the 
‘and skirts the procipitous and rocky spurs running down 

Valley from a group of high snowy peaks in the Western 
Lucu. ‘The highest peal in this group was found to attain 





‘mentioned that the ts of . were 
from the angles of found with sextant and artificial 
ibd stall silica ree the peak also 


caverns have been formed, extending far under the bank, Imme~ 
diately beyond the mouth of this valley we camo upon the fresh 
tracks of camels and horses, which indicated Kugiar men being 
about, or gee Kunjooties, It was necessary, thorefore, to- 

ith caution, since if seen down here by even the harm- 
less Kugiares, the report would like wildfire that another 


lishmen coming from Ladak was, after all, correct; and, if 
Kunjooti robbers, to be carried off by them and sold into slavery, 
would most effectually pat astop to further exploration. Halting: 
this we lighted a fire, taking care to choose favourable 
epot from where it eonld not be seen by any one, if about; and 
hs ms ae eon ao ae a mountains and was 
ing it far down ey, we went on again 
down the lett bankof the river for about 9 ails until 

ata place where the stream runs deep and strong under a 
bank to the left of the valley, We wasted an our teyiigto 
invent something on which ‘to cross; but the long poles cut 
from the Jungle Slose by, with which we eeelbariored to form a 
ales pedeaiyors washed away at once. Going back for 
a mile we climbed the steep slope of tho hill above the river, 
consisting of loose sand and shingle—the ground that gives way 
and lets one down about as fast a8 one progresses upwards. At 
Jength, descending again to the bank immediately above the 


carried mto the main valley immense quantities of earth and 
débris, and now Hows down out of sight between precipitous and 
over-topping banks, as if split by an earthquake. Steep heights 
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enclose the valley on either hand, while above to the north rise 
the snow-capped group of peaks in the Wester Kuen 
Luen. valley, some 2000 ls in width, was here found by 
ion of the temperature of boiling-water to be 12,130 feet 
above sea-level. This was the farthest point down the Yarkand 
River which was reached. There was every probability that the 
guard of Turki sipahis would follow us from Shadala, and arriviny 
at the junction of the Kirghiz Puss Valley before we coul 
Soe DE eel ie up the seta relet te 
termined to mare! up ley duri: 
theniehe. cseraataae our steps we reached the spot where a 
Cahn ee a fire the evening before, and, as soon as day broke, 
back again up the valley. Crossing to the side, T 
loft the men with me at the foot of the mountain and commenced 
the ascent of a sterp spur of the Kaen Luen. Ib was evident. 
that a station on this range would command an extensive yiow, 
and what appeared to me the most. accessible point was 
‘pon for the attempt. ‘The steep slope of the mountain, covered 
with loose shingle ond sand, was most unfavourable for climbi 
and Loar from the Koshiwir Mountains, which, although 
steep, afford firm footing on the grass and rocks. When 
erest of the ridge, however, was gained, the difficulty decreased, 
and though the higher slope was steeper, the ascent was mora 
aay snd easily accomplished. After five hours’ hard climbing 
Tresebed the summit of the mountain in time to fix the latitude 
of the range by the sun's meridian altitude. 
The magnificent view which this station commanded was an 
ample reward for the toil of the ascent, Far away to the south 
south-west strotched the high peaks and glaciers of the 
Karakoram and Mustigh Range, some of whose loftiest summits 
atinin to the swath of from 29,000 to 28,000 feeb above the 
gea. One peak, situated to the east of the Muatiigh Pass, reaches 
the stupendous elevation of 28,278 feet above sea-level, and is 
‘one of the highest mountains in tho world, Beyond where the 
river sweeps out west, the et? foe above the Kanjoot 
country were in sight towards Sarikol, Enst and west extended 
the w! chain of the Kuen Luen and the Kilian Mountains, 
the last range to be crossed before the steppes and plains of 
Turkistan arc reached, while immediately below lay the con- 
fined ravine up which the road ascends to the Yangi Pass, now 
full in sight beneath me, ‘The extent of view of the main Kara- 
korum or Muztigh Chain comprised a length of 200 miles, 
stretching from near the Karakoram Pass to the head of tho 
territory north of Hunza and Nagar. 
‘The ys that traverse the mountains between the crest of 
‘the chain and the longitudinal valley of the Yarkand River 
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are 


filled with glaciers; and the whole surface of the 
to the north of the is probably more elevated in its average 
altitude than the system, embracis southern, 


in the year was very sovere, thie thermomoter sinking 
& FB sri, ths ehede, nota ibetoning inven twkcGay Esl 


Shadula. I sent off one of the men by this route to Shadula, 
with orders to my servants there to send provisions for us toa 
cemping-groand, called Aktigh, some 50 miles further up the 
river, 08 supply with which we had originally was 
nearly consumed. This place, Aktigh, ix the third stage from 
tho ram Pass.on¢he Turkisten ‘side, where the Siadnla 
route and the Kngiar or Zamistince one conducts 
down to Kufelong and thence down the valley of the Yarkand 
River, We were now on this road, and never doubted but that we 
could rench Aktigh in three or fourdays, at the latest. Kee 

on up the valley, we encamped that night at an elevation 
18,882 feet above sea-level, From here, ascending the river, 
the read is up the right bank, ekirting the steep spurs of the 
Altiigh Range; it then crosses to the left bank and goes over 
the spur of a hill, round which the river winds. Contim up 
the left bank the road is good; the valley again widens and the 
slopes of the mountains are more gentle and less precipitous. 
Keeping on up the yalley and mapping the whole way, on the 
morning of the 4th December we arrived at Kufelong, where 
the Karakoram Puss stream, passing Aktagh, pee main 
river. At this Kufelong, which is in lat, 36° 4 48" »., 
Jong. 77° 57’ &., and the valley here 14,340 feet above aca-level, 
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the main river comes down from the south-west, and the Kara- 
Sa gy nee ne renee ene | 


some een Sa ei i Tia Earle Oar 

River, whereas tho real main stream of the 
Yarkand River is not down on maps at all. From Kufelong 
T followed the main stream up to its source, but at the time was 
not aware that Aktigh lay up the valley to the south-east, on 
tian onpentcl ene 


iy late cent pritierneiicel the snow-covered. 
tho Karakoram were in sight, the foot of these 
Gateaeil xy tha srouig ofthe y after we had left Kufe- 
long—the valley ar a ane doen nena and at an 
elevation of some feet above sea-level. mountains 


crests, showing strata of clay, alternating with sand, The ela; 
formation and is “ a et ire a 
icpoaits of conglomerate 


streams 
oS Gert ot tea tees che auton ae ae of the 
pawl ot an elevation of 14,900 feet al 
evening of our second day's journey from Kafelong we 
Reet tcia parc teenies sprae to the entrance 
ofa eeoeer, ravine effecting 0 oe jinction from the south-west. 
of this ravine a pass leads across the Karkeram 
into the Nubra Valley i in Ladals, and to Chorbut, in 
Tt is rently at a very high elevation, potas 
not Joss thon tas 1, ee, above the sea, and is 


for many was formerly traversed by the 
rere their aie loads petngrcliand len into orm The 

Appears also to have been used by the Kalmak Tartars in 
Tele successful ji invasions of Ladak and Tibet towards the close 


of erik coniay, 
ag ppeint tothe summit of the pass the distance is from 
2 the road apcandings wadeatly up the ravine, 

sy helt spurs of rukoram. 

pester bere turns and a river comes down from 
anna SL these high ranges our road lay up the 
et wildest and most desolate country, 
Selieeetieor pester, cd lactecsiondthn baxase 
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of the mountains met the Not a blade of grass was 
to be seen, and it was with diffi gee c could 
be collected wherewith to light a fire. ‘The valley again turns 
to the south, and we were now evidently near the source of the 
river, since it was splaly decreasing in size and nearly entirely 
frozen over as we asconded. , 

* On the afternoon of the Sth December I reached the souree 
of the Yarkand River. ‘This is in an elevated plateau or basin, 
surrounded by high snowy peaks, with the ravines at their base 
filled with glaciers, The centre of this plateau forms a depres 
sion of about 2) by 1} milos in area, which must contain a 

yhen the snows melt and drain into the basin, in which the 
little water now accumulated was a solid mass of ico, The outlet 
is to the west, in which direction the stream issuing from the 
basin rons through a narrow ravine for 2 miles to the head of 
the open valley, where, joined by two other streams from the 
high range lying west, they form the head-waters of the Yarkand 

River, commencing here and flowing with a courso of near] 
1800 miles into the jereat Gobi desert of Central Asia. T fi 
‘the source of the river to be in lat, 35° 37° 34” s., and Wy its 
distance and bearing from the Karakoram Pass to be in long. 
7T° 50’ x,, while the mean of three observations of the tempera- 
ture of boiling water gaye an elevation of 16,656 fect above the 


sea. 

The cold in this inclement region, in the depth of winter, was 
most intense; the thermometer, at 8 o'clock the following 
morning, showed the mercury to have sunk to a level with the 
bulb, or some 18° below zero. 

By exploring the country eastward, I ascertained that I had 
teached to near the summit of the main range of the Kara- 
koram, and west of the Karakoram Pass. The Karakoram Chain 
here loses the great altitude to which it attains in that portion 
of the range lying between the Muztizh Pass and the source of 
the Yarkand River; and from here eastward, to beyond the 
Karakoram Pass, ia much broken ; epee features assimi- 
lating to the crost of an irregular and detached range bordering 
a bigh table-land; while higher summits ocear in the more 
elevated spur which, branching from the chain near the head of 
the Yarkand River, forms the watershed between the Shayok 
and its tributary, the Nubra River, ‘The main range continues 
eastward beyond the Karakoram Pass to whore o remarkable 
double pexk occurs in the chain; and at this point throws out 
& somewhat: i lar spor, named the Karatigh, towards the 
Kuen Luen, which forms the eastern erest of the high central 
platean of Aktiigh, At this double peok the Karakoram Zanes 
alter running with « goneral direction of 1.8.x. from the “ Pusht= 
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erest of the elevated table-land known as the Lingzi Thung 
plains and the Aksai Chin. 

After loring the country at the head of the Yarkand 

* River, it only remuined for us to make the best of our way 

back ge ealelong 3 Cea tr Jay up the branch valley 

joining there, we had thus missed the man sent off to Shadala 

to bring supplies for us, The only yak with us had succumbed 


‘and the Bhoots had killed him for food, as we wore quite out of 
if The weather had been threatening snow 
days, and an immediate return was imperative. Already 
clouds were breaking up amongst the high peaks of the 
m, obscuring their summits, while the sun set angel 
and throw a lurid light through the higher masses of thick 4, 
us we returned to camp on the evening of the Sth December. 
It commenced snowing as we started at dusk and retraced our 
down the valley, marching up to midnight through the 
snow. Tho noxt day it er ‘snowed heavily, as wa kept 
on down the valley from noon till dark, when we camped under 
Bee mui afforded shelter for the night. At length the 55 
miles to Kufelong were traversed, though the last part of 
the way but slowly, a3 one of the men with me became ill. This 
was not surprising, as, where no wood was obtainable for fuel, 
the Bhoots, nothing discouraged, set to and devoured the yk« 
fleeh, like wolves. 
On the evening of the 18th December we reached Kufelon: 
again at the moment « lo se Jaden horses appear 
ing in down the valley from Aktigh. They were on the 
capes side of the river, and five men who were with the eara- 
yan immediately commenced ghouting to us in the most vocifer- 
‘ous manner across the ice, at the same time waving sticks and 
other hostile demonstrations, At length, after a good 
deal of beckoning and persuasion, they were induced to venture 
across the ice to where wo were, when the cause of these pro- 
ceedings was soon explained, as I learnt from one of the men 
who could talk a little Hindustani, that they had mistaken me 
and my men for Kunjooti robbers. Mutually satistied, we 
to their camp for the night, where they entertain 
most hospitably, and cudeayoured in every way to atone for the 
privations endured during our late trip up the Yarkand River. 
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They wero a of Kugiar merchants with some thirty horse- 
Touds of mer idize, come from Ladak, and now on their way 
to Yarkand; and, regardless of Kunjooties and captivity, wore 
travelling down the Zamistinee route with the express per 
mission of the Governor of Yarkand, when we fortunately met. 
“them hero at Kufelong, 

On the following ee after bidding them farewell, we 
started for Aktigh and Shadula, having received from our hos— 
pilable entertainers three days’ provisions for the road. They 
promised to renew our acquaintance, should I proceed to Yi 
and were delighted at receiving a flask of powder and a couple 
of hunting-knives, as tokens of our friendship. 

From Kufelong to Aktigh, the road is excellent; and rans 
up the right bank of the Karakoram Pass stream, now en= 
aor frozen over, which had to bo crossed twice in tho defile 
at Kufelong. Aktigh—or “White Mountain” in Tarki—as 
the name implies, is a peculiar hill of white sandstone, standin 
cout prominently in the open valley at the foot of the Akt 
range, From here, eastward, the country slopes up into a 

traversed by low ridges of hills, until it reaches the 
foot of the Karatigh range, forming its eastern crest. ‘This 
central plateau of Aktigh is phialy remarkable as con- 
stituting the table-land intervening between the main chains of 
the Kuen Luen and Kerakoram, and the Yarkand and Karakash 
rivers, It is bounded by the Aktigh mmge on the north, the 
Karakoram on the south, and the Karatazh on the east ; and 
has an average elevation of 15,800 fect above sea-level, while 
the whole surface of the table-land slopes down gradually to the 
north-west to the valley of the Yarkand River. The Karntagh 
Sagi} out from the Karakoram, and Aktigh range biipee 
from the weatern Kuen Luen, converging towards the east 
this table-land, determine its triangular configuration, round 
the apex of which the Karakash River winds. The extent of 
this plateau, including the ranges which bound it up to the 
Kora Valley on the north, and to the valley of the Yarkand 
River at Kufelony, embraces an area of 8400 square miles, At 
Aktigh itself, which is an elovation of 15,252 fect above the sea, 
several springs of water add to the volume of this branch of the 
Yarkand River. The stream from here down to Kufelong was 
one mass of ice, which caused the breadth of the river to a] 
greater than when not frozen over, as the aceumulations of 
upon layer of fo had expanded tho rivor boyond its usual sae 
when the temperature of the air does not admit of its bei 
entirely frozen over. I saw the stream afterwards, in the m 
of June, and instead of the valley being filled up with a sheet of 
ice, a8 when seen in December, the stream flowing through it 
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even to wach Aktigh, There is a very little grass, but no fuel 
whatever here; consequently travellers and merchants, going 
Gee Beata ce tonrnaa Taal saat tarry’ wooed ite 
them from Kufelong for this of the journey, since no fuel 
ig obtainable until reaching the valley of the Shayok River, on 

Ladak side of the Karakoram Puss, As before stated, the 
road here bifurcates,—the Zamistinee route going down the 
- valley af the Yarkand River, and being the wo followed up 


Aktigh ran; the Poss, and conducts down that 
ates to Steck From here [traversed this latter route to 


E 


‘usin different dircetions, who had never reached to within 50 
miles of where we were, being themselves obliged to retum after 
the little provisions they were able to carry. 

We remained the night at Aktigh, with the thermometer 
sero, and no wherewith to ta fire to bo had; 

and started the following morning at daylight, intending to 
into Shadula, 40 mils distant. “The road is level ai 
‘as far as Chibra, a camping-place at the foot of the Sooget 
‘0 grass or fuel is obtainable here, the place boing at 
an elevation of 16,812 fect ubove sea-level. A stone hut in 
ruins stands on the right bank of the stream, outside of which, 
in the ravine clase by, lay the skelotons of half-a-dozon horses. 


eg way from the Karakoram Pass is covered with the 
oe! and romains piace which have porishod ue 
traversing this severe route. The great commercial enterpri 
of the Turkistani traders is full; eae hy their efforts to carry 
their merchundize for Beciiieal of miles over what would be 
thought in Europe such impracticable mountains. Their losses 
in horses must bo consid for a cornvan during its journey 
from Yarkand to Leh, and back to Turkistan, generally loses a 
third, at least, of its horses. 
‘The want of grass, and often of water, near the Karakoram 
Pass, but more especially the difficult passage of the Sasser 
and Kilian posses, aro the chief causes of the losses thus 


‘Camels are much better adapted to endure the privations of 
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such a journey; and should a feasible route for such animals bo 
pene can be no doubt but they will be extensively 


From Chibra to the summit of the et Pass, which is at 
an elevation of 18,237 feet above sea-level, the ascent is 
gradual and long, the road leading up the open ravine whi 
runs up to the pass, 

Tho view from the summit is limited, since the spur of the 


is, howev rtly in si atthe at id the Si Vall 
is, cus ly in sight to h, am ‘ooget Valley 
i (he pass is across the Aktigh range, dividing the 
basins of the Yarkond and Kaaba Stone and, pegs 
ieee forming the northern crest of the tableland of 
A . 

Decing the pass, the roud winds down to the head of the 
Sooget Valloy, which is hero, aa far as it runs north-west, some 
12 miles in length, and enclosed by snow-capped ranges. The 
valley then narrows, and turns to the north-east, and the road is 
rapidly on the descent over rough ground, until it enters the 
valley of the Karakash River, four miles above Shadula. 

It'was dusk soon after we had crossed the pass, but we key 
marching on down the valley, one of the sipahis leading wi 
knew tho way. The road is very indifforent, and certainly not 
the sort of ground ove would voluntarily choose to march over 
during « dark night. For many miles our way lay over the 
lower slopes of the mountains, and then down the centre of 
the ravine blocked up with roeks and granite boulders. ‘Thug 
stumbling on over the rocks and stones, and being consoled 
the sipahi to my Ssguliys where wood and water were to bo: 
with theanswer, “ Su yoak, utum yoak”—in ‘Turki “No wood or 
water for miles yet'"—we kept marching on up to past midnight. 
At length, coming to wood and water, we halted for the remainder 
of the night. near the Sooget camping-ground, 13,905 feet above 
eea-lovel, and 33 miles from Aktigh, ‘The following morning 1 
sent off ons of the men into Shadula,7 or 8 miles distant, to 
bring out a horse to meet mo; and, following soon afterwards, 
mot one of my own servants with the horse and a most welcome 
Tstakfest.. Fording tho Karakash River twion, Skadula was x06 
in sight, a dreary and desolate place at any time, but it appeared 
almost, charming just then, 

AsI rode up to the fort the Panja-bashi and sipabis were 
waiting to receive mo, and seemed to be in utter astonishment 
at my sudden ro-appeurance, They had quite concluded that 
we were lost amongst the mountains, or had gone back to Ladak, 
for the sipabi who had como on in the morning bad fortunately 
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arrived in time to provent their ing without me for 
‘Yar! ‘They had everything ready for the march, horses 


unaceompanied. iy 

3 and equall, pete tie) ee 5 
"Torkistun, elthon the +t could not be ignored that, hitherto, 
it bad proved to be to others “the country from whose bourne 


that time, had traversed more than 300 miles 


country. 

The result of the expedition was very ees on having 
determined tho Reographical features and relative bearing of the 
Karakoram and Kuen Lnen chains of mountains, as well as the 
true course of the Yarkand River. 

Hitherto, our maps have represented the Karakoram and 
Kuen Luen to be one and the same great chain, whereas a dis- 
tinet watershod and tho Yarkand and Karakash rivere intervono 
between the tworanges, On the other hand, the Tiznaf River has 
been defined as rising in the Karakoram Pass, and flowing through 
the Kuen Luen range to its junction with the Yarkand River, 
whieh stream has been represented to-have its source at the 
head of the Sarikol territory, near the source of Wood's Oxus, 
‘This is entirely wrong. ‘The Tizndf ix but a tributary of the 
Yarkend River, and rises on the northorn slope of the Kuon 
Liuen, to the east of where the Yangi Pass croswes that range, 

‘The main breadth of the Yarkand River has its source to the 
west of the Karakoram Pass; and at Kufel 55 miles below 
‘its source, receives its tributary rising in the Karakoram Pass ; 
thence flowing with a course north-west to Kirghiz Jangal, it 
takes a bend, ronning west towards Sarikol between the main 

a ‘of the Karakoram and Western Kuen Luen. From the 
ive slopes of these two ranges it receives innumerable 


j 


‘Tt would be satisfactory were a definite phical name 
s to the great watershed dividing the basin of the Indus 


in known, in the different portions of its length, as the 
VOL, Xi. ¥ 


-_ 
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Karakoram, Muztigh, and more anciently Belortigh, and Pololo, 
To the achat ‘of Eastern ‘Parisian, the whole chain is 
Inown as the Mnztigh range, which in Turki means the * Glacier 
Mountain,” or range; the word Karakoram beim cole 
to the pass of that name. That the name be 
given to the range indefinitely ix desirable for the sake of dis 
tinction, ari ie Gardiner range, a8 specified in this report, 
will be to refer to the whole mountain system in~ 
cluded in the chain stretching from the “ Posbt-i-Khar” to the 
head of Chang Chenmo. 


3. From Suapura To YArkanp. 


~ Having reached Shadula on the 17th December, on my return 

from exploring the Yarkand River, we immediately prepared 

Sian for Yarkund. The Panja-bashi had received onlers to 
9 arrangements for the journey, so that everything was in 
ely cara scented aad vas Beanisite fous) to 

have ee yet of ate. Righir awaiting = - a fing encamy 

ment down the valley, for the e of the Sanju Pass. 

ilenimed ante 


Bhoots with me were received peavisions for their 
es back to Ladak. J was disappointed in not being able 
to news or letters by them; since it was not ad le to 


risk any correspondence being found on them by the Ludi 
sipalis. Nor was [ now ablo to survey openly ax before, for in 
the eyes of a Central Asiatic explosion and srreying sa 
the utmost caution was, therefore, necessary ; and hi 

all observations had to be made sub rosé. 

As we rode away from Shadula, every one was in high oe 
at the Nay aes of * these pennies popes 
testifying their joy ing at a mark as they itata 
galon. Tied giryn pitt to the Panje basi ea Wolagett 

lowed with 5 barrels from a revolver. It was amusing to 
witness the delight and wonder of the Turkies at inspecting & 
revolver. They could not understand how a small weapon could 
Shoot so many times in rapid succession, and they were never 
tired of looking at European firearms and expressing thoir 
desire to possess such weapons. 

Onur road from Shadula lay down the left bank of the Kara- 
kash River, which here runs with a northerly course piercing 
i reel ae of the Kuen Luen. The mountains on either 

i @ valley are, consequently, very high and precipitous, 
and many ae and moraines Me De as at the wlan 
ravines, Much schist appears in the higher strata; and long 
slopes formed by a detritus of shingle and drift in the transverse 
valleys. Between the riyer and the foot of the mountaina the 
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is filled with thick platforms of coarse indurated econ- 
Jomerate, which occasionally vary in height and the angle of 
thir slap, th whole being town with angular fragments of 
rock, and ro 


where a wide valley containing ‘a large stream of water effects 
from the north-west. A road conducts up this val 
4o the Kullik Puss, which ean be crossed on the third day's 
journey from T ‘The pass, a difficult one, is little used 
the traders, who traverse the Kilian or Sanju passes in 

ference. When the rivers are melting the stroam in this 

attains to so considerable a size as often to debar the passage of 
the caravans for many hours. It was now, however, easily 
fordable on horseback. ‘Two miles below Tograssn, where the 
river again turns to the east, are the ruins of a stone fort, situated 
‘on the summit of u low mound in the centre af the valley, and 
known as Ali Nozar Kurgin; and here the Kilian route leaves 
tho Karakash valley, and nsconds a ravine in a north-wosterly 
direction to the Kilian Puss As we were to cross this mnge by 
tho pass leading into Sanju, we coutinued down the malley to 
Mazar Badshah Abobekr, 19 miles below Shadula, where the 
road to the Sanju Pass leaves the Karakash Val cand ea 


36° 83' 14" N.; and the height of the valley at the water's edge 
was found by the irae of boiling water to be 11,095 feet 
above sewleyel. The Karakash from here flows eastward through 
8, formed by the steep slopes of the mountains, 
admit ie road from here Cae me ms to 
lace, being a campin; the Kin 

ee niiticghie tise cameds Aknboky ow 
held sway over the whole of the mountain country 
TSE tad ee and nsed to Je ey mail on 
m its passing ia territory. 
ere at the place which bears his sae 
wall of loose etones, and surmounted by 

pieces of red, , and white cloth, and yaks’ tails. 

Whilst the Panja-bashi and tho sipahis were ing them- 
selves ona mess of stewed horse flesh, a most popular article of 
consumption Turkistan, and I was on; in 
taking an observation for latitude from amongst the thick 

which here fringes the river, the loads were transferred 

he Kirghiz to the backs of the yaks awaiting our arrival, and 
esac the het ones fo ride. 'o be seen riding 
one of the in England would no doubt oan @ senga~ 
¥ 


rriteedl 
ae 
Hl 
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tion, but here in the mountains of Central Asia they are the 

beasts of burden of the Kirghiz, and are invaluable, 
since they can safely cross a mountain pass which is impracticable: 
for Jaden horses, Our horses from hero consequently wore 


len. 
Leaving the valley of the Karnkash River, we Vinee up 
the narrow ravine leading to the Sanju Pass, stream in 
which was quite frozen over, while our journey iy tae 
HON aed towering above the narrow defile. no wood 
for Adenia’ patrol pot iattaiened tyes 
of the yaks with wood gathered in the lower part of the val 
for our horses was also carried by the Kirghiz wl 
accompaniel us, We encamped that night 2 miles the 
pass at an elevation of 14,474 fect above the sea, The last part 
‘of the way was over some difficult ground, where the ravine is 
much contracted, and the road lay over the frozen surface of the 
stream. Our camp for the night was formed under some over 
hanging, rocks in the defile well sheltered from the wind; and 
Roza Khoja, the Panja-bashi, at once commenced di i 
Turki Hieoiallty by spreading out a “dastarkhan” 
dried fruits, and cakes, a3 we sat cas blazing fire, Already 
the Tarkies had impressed me with a favourable opinion of 
their good intentions towards their visitor; and from their frank 
and courteous, yet independent bearing, I was inclined to regard 
them in a most friendly light. We went on again up the pass 
at daylight, the last part of'tho ascont being very steep and over 
rocky ground, but the yaks we were riding carried us well right 
wb the summit, which is 16,612 feet above tha sea. From 
summit of this, the last pass into Eastern Turkistan, the 
country on the north side lies far below. Looking back are 
seen the snowy peaks of the Kuen Luen beyond the Karokash 
River, and the et Hills beyond Shadula. “I was disappointed 
in my expectations of being able to see the plains of Turkistan 
in the distance, since a haze overhung the lower country, and 
light clouds drifting over the intervening mountains obscured 
ie view. Down the north side of the pass the descent is very 
stoop, and many accidents occur from horses slipping on the 
ice, which lies during the winter on this side the summit. 

On my interpreter going to Yarkand, bearing any letter to 
Bakar! Yakoob, the King, the horse of the sipalit, who had 
aceompanied him, had slipped on the ice when nea 

and falling down the precipitous rvine had been killed, 

‘e therefore waited on the pass until the horses came up, in 
order to see them safely over; I had already lost two horses 
during the journey from Ladak, and could not afford more 
accidents, I much doubt if one could ride a horse over the 
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peaie tame oe scareot of the steep ascent and rarefied atmo- 


spl 

When the merchants cross this pass with their carnvans, th 
are obliged to obtain yaks from the Kirghizto carry their 
over; and thus often experience serious delay m procaring 
them at once. The Kilian Pass is quite as, if not more difficult, 
while tho Kullile Pass is oven worse. They are all simply im- 
practicable for laden horses and camels, and for any unimuls 
except yaks; and there can be no doubt that the true road into 

Tarkistan is that conducting down the valley of the 
Yarkand River, and across the Yangi Pass to Kugiar, Karghalik, 
and. Yorkend. 

Mounting the yaks bolow the pass wo seal rode on down the 
valley, and striking the head of dee Sanju River, continued down 
it to « Kirghiz encampment, at 14 miles from the We 
bad been ding rapidly the whole way, as this place is at 
an elevation of 9123 feet above sea-level, the lowest altitude 
which I had reached during nearly four months’ wandering, 
having for that time lived at elevations varying from 19,000 to 
17,000 feet above sea-level. Wo were now evidently nearing 
the plain country, since the mountains here now slope Regent 
to north. The range of the Kilian Mountains, which wo 
bad crossed by the Sanja Pass, is a spur from the Western Kuen 
Luen, and bonnds the Karakash Valley on the north, after that 
river has piorcod tho main chain, at the same time throwing out 
transverse spurs ranning down into the high table-lind of 
‘Turtary, dividing tho minor rivers of Oylok, Oshokwas, Kilian, 
Sanju, and lak. These streams all run to the northward, 
the Oglok and Oshokwas joining the ‘Tiznif River; and the 
Sanju, Kilian, and Arpalak streams, after fertilising the country 
which “ie being finally lost in the sandy wastes of the 
‘Takla Makan Desert. 


Onur a to the Kirghiz encampment was greeted by a 
loud Botan ct dors and the shouts of tho oung tin the 
came forward to lead away our shaggy steeds as we dismounted. 
T wae then conducted to an empty tent, and goatin; aren by 
the fire, tea and cakes of Indian com were before me, 
while a sheep was brought and killed as a token of Kirghiz 
hospitality. ‘The firearms with me attracted the attention of 
the Kirghiz above everything; and the leading men of the 
cucampment were delighted at being shown how to tire off a 
revolver, Powder seemed to be in most request with them, as 
they possess matchlocks and aro keen hunters. ‘Their chief 
sport 18 in hunting the ibex found in the mand Kuen Luen 
mountains, which they pursue with the aid of their dugs. This 
species of ibex seems to differ from the Kashmir kind, and is 
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the samo as the black ibex of Baltistan, judging from the de- 
obtain a 


scription of it given by the Kirghiz, I was unable to 
Perl ie tr etcabeats eey erent beeen eh 
Kuen Lucn, but 1 saw some ibex horns in sov Fj 


Ladak 
well defined. As this is a peculiarity of the Bkardo ibex, it 
probable that the Kuen Luen and Baltistan ibex are tho samo 


ear nce coms 20 fants od ge ee 
under a head-man, or chief, ‘The valley from 
Kullik Pass is frequented by some 25 tents, whereas the valley 
of the Tiznit River from the Yangi Pass downwards contains 
abont 120 tents of a tribe of Kirghiz, called Phakpook. TBexides: 
flocks of sheep and goats and herds ab yay theee latter porsess. 
large numbers of fine dromedaries, or the two-humped Bactrian 
camel, which might bo used extensively for traffic ! 
Yarkand and the north-west provinces of India, on the route 
up the Yarkand River to Aktagh, and thence to Chang Chenmo 
direst ‘The Kilian Valley is juented by a totally different 
race to the Kirghiz, being Wakhanees from Wakhan in Badakh- 
shan. ‘There are about 40 tents of these people who came over 
vid Pamir Khurd from the Wakhan some forty years and 
they and their descendants have remained here since, 
at different times frequent this valley, and some of the lower 
valleys of the Yarkand River and the Sarikol district. Soke 
the + of Wakhan besides Persian, and being of the 
sect, they will not associate or intermarry with the Kirghiz, who 
alone speak Turki, and are of the Sunnes sect of Mahomedans. 
‘The Kirghiz are the Bedouin Arabs of Central Asia, and like 
those children of the desert possess no fixed habitation, but 
move about amongst the valleys of the mountains with their 
flocks and herds, ‘Their tents are made of felt, inehape circular, 
supported on cross pieces of wood constituting a framework 
in which rush matting is fixed in the interior of the tent, 
‘elt carpets cover the floor, in the centre of which is the fire 
place. A circular opening in the roof of the tent which can be 
covered over and closed at will, gives escape to the smoke. The 
tents are yery comfortable and impervious to rain, and will last 
adozen years, Each family possesses one, and when a young: 
couple marry,» separate tent is provided for them, ant tay 
henceforward constitute a scparate family in the encam) 
An average sized tent is about 16 feet in diameter, when 
moving to @ new encamping-ground all at once assist in. atrilt 
the tent, which is then packed on three yaks, and the Kirghix 
amnove off to “ fresh fields and pastares new.” ‘They are an exces~ 
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sively hardy race, a3 men, women, and children alike brave the 
rigours of winter and the heat of summer amongst their native 
mountains Their food is the produce of their tlocks and herds, 
which are driven to pastures and tended by the men and boys 
carey time; and on the approach of evening return to 
their in the encamping-ground. Here the women mill 
the yaks and Boats, a butter and curd =e em= 
ployed e day in carrying water, or weaving the warm 
pa tea the wool of thoi flocks affords tampa articles 


generally of spare, wiry frame, with high cheek bones, a low 
and lating fodhadscad & broad flat cet Their complexion 
igo yellowish brown, with a ruddy tinge, and thoy aro. mostly 
of beard, with very little hair on the face, while their 
features unmistakeably exhibit the trae Mongolian ‘Tartar t) 
"Tho following day wo reached the tmoll villago of Kibrig tho 
first habitation met with on entering Turkistan from the Sanju 
Pase. It ié 19 miles distant from the encamping- id of the 
and 86 from the Our road this day lay down 
the Sanju stream, which to be crossed and recrossed from 
20 to 80 times. It was in part frozen over, and in many places 
the was difficult. In the summer this road ts often 
‘ ieablo by tho largo volume of water in tho 
stream, which is then un ble. Another route is then used 
by travellers, which crosses a low pass 11,847 foot above sea- 
ate ea Sanju Valley, and conducts down the 
to 
2st December We arrived at Sanju, a district con- 
8000 houses, comprised in several villages situated 
of the stream in the Sanju Valley. Ichi, the 
of Khotan, lies east from here at the distance of some 
days” joumey. ; 
iterod was * Du Shambu,” or Monday, on 
or market, is held. Hach town and vliage 
irkistan has its fixed marketday once a week, and the 
on & Monday, is called the “Du Shamba” 
ey vlan ais SS ane 
riding in witl ir count ees 
¢ costume pecan to the dealer classes 
‘urkistan, consisting of a round cap, lined with 
ibs’ wool ; a loose “ choga,” a description of loose 
by a roll of cloth at the waist, and lined with wool 
} and felt stockings, with boots of untanned leather, 
une is nearly“all of a grey or drab colour; but on the 
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occasion of some festivil y perhaps don a more gaudy cout, 
Petaine idan et cee cael emianl 

Some distance from the principal village we were met by some 
thirty oemtes sipahis, ent forward Less Hakeem Beg, or 


and turbon similar to the Afghans, but wind the turban, whi 
is generally of white muslin, ina different way. 

‘or arms they possess a matchlock and fainae (sabre). The 
former are long, rather rude-looking, weapons, of inferior manu= 
facture, with hardly any stock, consequently ill-balanced, all the 
weight being at the muzzle. Fitted to the barrel is a cros*picee 
for a rest to fire from when dismounted, and in Sonar] ePaSe 
ance the weapon approaches closely to the native um of 
the north-west frontier of India, save that the stock is more 
curved. Their accoutrements consist of two leather pouches, 
and wooden powder-flask. A coil of thin rope is carried, 
attached to the waistbelt, with which, lighted, they fire off their 
matchlocks, and notwithstanding it is often a tedious process, 
ag p* the rope will not light, the powdor ignite, or there is 
a hitch somewhere, they manage to make ae fair i 
Like the Afghans and frontier tribes, they would be id to 
be no despicable enemies in mountain warfare, in which their 
strength would lio, since in the plain country, however brave 
they might prove, they could not contend succesfully against 
aropeas papa They are excellent Keren and at once: 
strike one as tytn cavalry. ‘Their horses are good, 
though rough and small, while fon horse-accoutrements Uy 
carry a small wooden Andijéni eaddle, with a thick felt eaddle- 
cloth, embroidered with silk, and a plain bit with leather reins, 
‘These saddles, made in Khokand, are of good manufacture, and 
are very durable and lasting. I have seen o horse fall down a 
ravine and killed, when the saddle on his back was not in the 
least injured. In front the saddle rises to a small peak, which 
is used for slinging the matchlock and sabre npon when dig 
mounted, or on the march; and this custom, as also the shape 
of the saddle, would indicate a similarity to the old Scythian 
manner of slinging the mace and buttle-axe. 

The Panj: (officers commanding 500 men), Yuzbashies 
commanding 100 men), Panja~bashies, Jemadars, and people of 
Hh rank, are better dressed and mounted, many of them 
riding good Tarkoman and Andijani horses, Their weapons an 
the same, but better finished, whilet their accoutrements are 
superior, being mounted in gold and silver and studded with 
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stones. Thoir horses carry silver-mounted bridles, with 
silk and embroidered saddle-cloths. Their drees is the same 


@ snow-white turban is twisted in pay folds. They wear long 


‘True descendants of those Swen 3 hordes which borst like a 
torrent upon Europe in the thirteenth century, and overran Asia 
Minor, Persia, India in the next century under Tamerlane, 
their restless love of adventure and wandering render them 

irregular troops, ever ready for a hostile combat, or a of 






vapine and plunder; and in the hands of a stern commander 
and ious tactic lik ir own victorious ruler, Mahomed 
YX or defender of the (Moslem) 


faith, they are likely to prove themselves formidable foes. 

‘Tt wae most refreshing tosee houses and cultivated land, with 
all the appendages of rural life, alter somany months’ wandering 
amongst the mountains; and though 1 saw Sanju at the most 
unfavourable time of year, it was still striking as a picturesque 
landscape. ‘Tho villages aro very different to those met with in 
India, and instead of being crowded and huddled together, as is 
seen there, two or three houses together form a small homestead, 
surrounded by enclosures for cattle and horses, while outside are 
rows of fruit-trees, thus giving to a village a troly agricultural 
eee. Cattle, horses, shoop—the broad-tailed eheep of 

Asis—theshawlgoat,and nombersof fonts and pigeons, 
fill up the pleasant picture. ‘The houses, though built of unburnt 
brick, are good, comfortable, and clean, Entering the outer 
door of one of them the visitor finds himself in an open enclosure, 
‘or court-yard, surrounded by a verandah, on each side of which 
are the rooms, while a third, or open space, leads to the enclosures 
where horses and cattle are kopt. ‘The rooms are generally small, 
with receses in the walls, shelves and smal! cupbourds, while 
the walls are perhaps coloured white or yellow. ‘The roof is of 





* Atatik is an old Tork! title, like “father chief," the Khandaba of the 
Afghans, and presumably the original of the Hun Attila; aud Ghazi is a tide 
iverally “smwager "J assumed only by those enguged a war with iafidela. 
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picturesque and comfortable; and although no diay of costli- 
noes pres ana of comfort and homeliness the 
he work is all performed by the women, assisted 

4 Mahrum-bashi, who carries water and wood, and is answerable 
for the minor offices of the household. In the principal towns 
and cities many of the chief people possess several slaves. These, 
both male and female, haye either been captured in war, or 
in the bazaars when brought for that purpose from: 
jin and Chitral, in which latter country an Wien 
in slaves is Sites fo ded bartering their own vin 





ia 


to 
a great extent, secretly encouraged and supported by the Chinese 
oflcials in Yarkand, where the fame of the beauty and fair com- 
plexion of the Chitril women had preceded them, and caused 
them to be cagerly sought after in the slave-market. The 
Badakhshi merchants found the trafic to be profitable, for a 
beautiful girl purchased for 12 tillas (2) in Chitril, would ell 
for four times that amount in the slavo-market in Yarkund. 
Besides Chitralics, the jo kidnay from Kanj Gilgity 
and Kafiristan were brought to Bokhara and Yarkand 
Since the expulsion of the Chinese from Eastern Turkistan, this 
inhuman has entirely ceased in Yurkand, thanks to the 
prompt and vigorous moasiros taken by tho Atak Ghisee to 
puta to it, who, immediately he had firmly established his 
rule, abolished the slave-market in Yarkand, and papain: 
further importation from Chitritl and Kunjoot. It is believed 
the open purchase of slaves has ceased even in Ohitral, 
since the merchants have now no mart in which to carry on their 
nefarious eats Stats, as well us Yarkand, being now 
closed to them. In the country, however, amongst the agri- 
cultural classes, no slaves are met with, The house-proprietor’s 
wifo and danghters manage the honsehold and do ih oe 
The country women also go about with their faces un 
which is never the case in the towns and cities, where a female, 
though allowed perfect liberty, is forbidden to bo econ out of 
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doors without her veil, and, if cau; Sade this decree, 
is severely pnnished by the “ en judge. To enforee 
the due observance of this order, the Kazi may be ecen daily 
parading the streets of Yarkand and Kashgar, jn six 
or eight men armed with long leather whips, whose duty it is to 
seize und severely chastise any man neglecting to say bis prayers 
at the hours appointed by the Kéran, and any female seen out 
of doors without her veil. 


with all Oriental ideas, and somewhat assimilates: 
dress of their sisters of itinople and Turkey in 
The country women wear a loose cholab, somewhat 
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= A round silk cap in summer, or a cloth one, lined with 

or lambswool, in the winter, covers the head, under which a 
veil is worn, which is allowed to flow behind. They wear 
Tong leather boots of different colours, green and red prevailing. 
A town beauty, however, is much more gorgeously di 

is arrayed in one or two silk cholahs, sure to be bed arts 
colours, lined and trimmed with far and lambswool, while her 
head-dress consists of a circular sille cap, richly embroidored, for 
summer wear; and for winter, of a high black lambswool cap, 
turned op and trimmed with fur, or beayer-ekin. Under this a 
white veil flows behind, when in doors, or is worn over the fice 
when without. Her feet are encased in long red leather boots, 
embroidered with silk tassels, which are quite as Jong as riding- 
boots. They wear no ornaments, like most Eastern women, 
which is mires Pray eed in Ladak and Kashmir, for 
instance, a fomalo is often so bodocked with rings and onr-ri 
or & heavy weight attached to the back of the head, that él 
sree to walle with difficulty. ‘They have not the fine eyes 

fait. of the Cabul or Chitral women, but are certainly hand- 
some, with round pleasant faces, rather low in stature, and robust, 
while their complexion is of the healthiest. Not content, how- 
, with the charms which nature has given them, they plait 
masses of horsehair in their own hair and wear it, in two 
Jong thick tails Howing down the back ; consequently horsetails 
are at a considerable premium in Turkistan. 


ef 


z 


sisting of a sheep, fovis.eges. bread, butter, dried fruits of every 


dezeription, &e., sent by the Hakeem , or chief official of the 
Sins aceiesapiahliors ee secainer tae algbtc The hos- 
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pitality everywhere tendered was heh uubounded as the 


blessing on its inhabitants, in order to secure thoir good-will ; 
and to exprss good wishes for thoir health und prosperity, by 
‘the usual salutations of courtesy ; and on seating oneself in the 
poe De ae with ol eee with pes the Ma- 
om religion—to necompany ons 
the beard and utteriug the firma, SacGity the fisicee § 
“Allah ho Akbar.” The Turkies nover sit cross-legged,* like 
the natives of India, but assume a kneeling position, with the 
feet behind. This custom should be known to a visitor, or in 
‘ance of their manners he may probably sit down in the 
ion adopted by Indian Rajahs Nawibs, and thus unin- 
tentionally offer a deadly insult to his host. 

Soon T had arrived at Sanju the Hakeem Beg came to 
an interview. He is an Uzbog, and a good specimon of the 
country. By means of ay interpreter we conversed F 
and cena en the usual eee etiquette hy to 
gone tl expressed wish to sce the firearms 
Tyempond whist Thad with me. Himself a soldier, and one who 
had scen service, and now suffering from the effects of a severe 
wound, received at the capture of Khotan in 1866, he said he 
was delighted to seo and handle weapons of Europoan manu- 
facture; adding, that although Allah had given to an Usbeg 
his boree and gabre, yet he had made no provision for furnishing 
him with a rifle, wherewith to fight his foes, thereby implying 
the inferiority of the Turki matchlocks compared with a rifle 
of European manufacture. Before leaving he made a pee 
for some medicine, which [ gave him, as he was suffering 
bad rheumatism, and he sent the next morning to say that, 
having taken the medicinethe night before, he had experienced 
aotich relief from the effect of it. I had brought a stock of 
medicines, and was besieged with applications for them wherever 
Awent. A doctor would have ro of work to do in Turkistan, 
Having written instructions for dispensing the medicines, T 
endeavoured to give them accordingly, as the complainant stated 
his wants; and so never-fuiling was the virtue of physic consi- 
dered to be, that the patient invariably declared that the remedy 
‘had been effectual. 


{ * hls is the rule throughout the East, with the exception of India, 
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In only one instance did the patient seem dissatistied with 
the result, An old map, afterwards at Kashgar, who was suf 





and not only did they rarer the unfortunate beast, but killed 


some sign in their throats, immediately upon which all the 
im people suffered from terrific goitre, ‘This is as the 
story is related, and with about as much truth in it as other 


ones. 
ing the river at Sanju, the Yarkand road ascends the 
range of gand-hills bounding the valley on the north, and tra- 
yerses a sandy steppe to the village of Langar, from where it 
forward across the dry bed of a river, coming down from 
Kilian Mountains, Boyond this it again traverses an open 
and desconds a low Hage to the village of Koshtok, 
pleasantly situated on the right bank of the Kilian River, which 
village lies some 12 miles to south-west from here. The Kilian 
mem flows ee Lie a ee course, through en 
to a lace, containing some 

iran tiated on tho Ghacticcenl from Yarkand to Khotan. 
‘The sandy which we crossed this day slopes down very 
gently to the plain country, which is here a belt of sterile 
soil stretching away to the eastward, and known as the Taklé 
Desert, beyond which again lies the * Doxht-i'litar 5" 
towards the Great Gobi Desert of Central Asia, The whole of 
this vast tract of country is a sandy or stony plain, with tracts of 
soil, im) iol. with a salino incrustation, rendering 

the little Uaeniters and there obtainable brackish and un- 
wholesome, ‘The surface is by no means a dead level, but in 


i 


t 
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ea ig raised into ridges and hillocks of sand, drifted by the 

ms Speen ards Koshtok, the sipahis of the escort 
Aaswe journeyed on tow: oshtok, the is 
amused ES, by chasing each other on horseback over 
Sle regs firing at a mark as they passed it in fall 
career, While the Panja- i was relating to me the history 
attached by the Turkies to this Takli Makan Desert. “Man 
hundred years ago,” he aaid, “wll this wilderness was a flourishing 
province, ing 160 towns and cities, now entirely over- 
whelmed with and buried. During their us and 
thriving state, a great Moulvie, or priest of the wuls, visited 
them, and requested the ruler of the province to persuade the 
inhabitants of this territory to embrace the Mahomedan reli- 
ion. After some demur, this tho ruler agreed to, on the con= 

Sion that the priest should furnish him with os much gold as 
would suffice to convert the doors of his palace into that pre- 
cious metal. On hearing this demand, the priost invoked his 
deity to such effect, that on the instant the raler’s palace and 
= te it was turnod into solid gold and silver. Upon this 
the raler laughed, and turned the aie away, saying, there was 
no necessit for him to fores his subjects to become 
since he now obtained his desire. Angrily the Bes 
Moulvie turned to depart, but had not yet disappeared 
yiew when black clouds overshadowed the glittering palace, 
and a tremendous sandstorm came on which buried the palace, 
the cities, and all the inhabitants beneath its overwhelming 
fury. There are said to be fabulous quantities of treasure 
buried in this desert, and many people, attracted by the hope 
of gain, have endeavoured to reach the buried cities, but ch 
many have departed into the Talli Makin, no one, so the 
say, has ever returned to relate his experience. Their camels 

@ been Jost in the sandy wastes, and the owners in 
an ignis fatuus have perished with them. Not only do wild 
camels frequent the desert, but even human creatnres aro said 
to have been seen, that are covered with hair, wear no ay l, 
and live on what they can pick up in the jungle.” The Punj 

i was quite indignant at my suggesting monkeys; and de~ 
elared. fake people who had seen them frequently, bat 
that these creatures always ran away laughing on being ap- 


The Karakash River skirts the edge of this vast tract of 
uninhabited country, and the gold found in that river is said to 
be washed up from the buried treasures in the Taklé Makin 
Dosert. So strangely do superstition and the love of gain 
actuate the mind of a Central Asiatic. 

To return to our journey from Sanju. I had obtained an 
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olgeryation for latitude about a mile from tho principal village, 
at the foot of the range of sand-hills, bounding the valley on 
tho north; which gave a value of 37° 12' 30" N., eabyoies 
yation of the temperature of boiling water, an elevation of 

fo eepldane tr abe The apegeee belies 
sary in using scientific instruments, when amon; a suspi- 
cious raco us the inhabitants of Turkistan, te ai them 


enterprise, and to be ing anything in secret 
would have been as sure to lead to sume unpleasant complication, 
if not absolate dang to life. As opportunity, however, offered, 
‘ing observations whenever the escort left 

me alone, or by riding away from the road for a few minutes ; 
nevertheless from this time until I left the plain aay ae 
ence more reached the mountains, on the return journey, it was 
i le to use the acientifie instruments openly as before ; 
observations had to be made with the utmost caution 
. It was advisable even not to be seen 
‘writing too much, for the suspicion of an Asiatic once aroused, 
is hard to allay, and correspondence in his eyes ix conspiracy. 
him once imagine he has cause to look upon any one as 
youring to compass an object, upon which he could put 

the remotest intention 


a 


ye 


tk baie : s oot 
apparently hostile to his rulers, and consequently to 
if and he will ever afterwards prove, at least, a faithless 
if not an 


AG 


actual foe. 

From Koshtok, the Yarkand road skirts the sandy ste; A 
and passing through the small village of Oit k, situated in 
a ry, watered by a branch stream from the Kilian River, 
ascends another range of sand-hills, and traverses the ste] 
to where it descends to the larger vill of Borah, plossaathy 
aiexee in anopen igi | Daaapag ba runs a stream coming 

past was, & large 2 of some 1300 houses, lying 
south from here. Tho Riles ronte joins the Sanja one at 
Borah and from bere they are the same to Yarkand throughout. 
From Borah the road fraverses another sandy steppe; and 
then descends to the true plain country of Eastern Turlis- 


‘ietly speaking the high table-land of Central 
which has hero an clovation of about 4500 feet abavo 
From the foot of the low hills our way lay 
reyea plain country, the soil of which is 
and covered with stones, until passing the widel 
Vilage of Bashirak, tha ‘more. fertile’ country, fo 


25th Decomber, Christmas-day, I had hoped to have 
Yarkand, but wo did not etiter the capital of the 
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until two days later, On Christmas-day 





‘This is a largo town and district, comprising some 
2,000 houses aod a eee ae 
vanseries; and is cl fata tg 

situnted nt the junction of all the roads, del 

Karakoram Spina tins gett from Kashmir, Lad 


fort, 
bat bn the Tungani in 1865, when the ‘eared ‘nba 
the ruler 


westof the road, and is now unoccupied, Karghalik is a thriving 
of trade, since all the traffle coming from Khotan and the: 
‘ict castward passes eae tho town, which is watered by, 
a rane cut from the Tiznff River. 
T was conducted to a most comfortable cerai, and immodit 
afterwards the chief ‘ofa of Karghalik, a fine-looking ol 
map, by name Ibrahim Beg, came to an interview, Tho 
*dastar Ishan," which he sent, was most profuse; and exhibited 
the most unbounded hospitality. It oe ‘ized two sheep, a 
dozen fowls, several dozens of orgs lnngo largo dishes of grapes, pears, 
pial pomegranates, rising, almonds, melons, several 
dried apricots, tea, ugar, eweetmeats, basins of stewed fruits, 
cream, milk, bread, cakes, &e., in abundance, In fet, it was 
enough to feast thirty or forty people, and, although there is a 
saying in Turkistan, that whoever has once tasted Turki 
ity is so charmed therewith, that he never wishes to leave 
the country afterwards, which means that he is not allowed to; 
still one could not but confess that however treac! the 
Atalik Ghazee might be, he certainly had no intention of killing 
his guest by starvation. 
¢ following morning, after receiving Ibrahim Beg’s pro- 
found saliims, and being the observed of all observers, as we 
rode through the bazaar of Karghalilk, we proceeded on towards 
Yarkand. From here the distances are marked by “‘tashes,” 
being a rudo sort of sign-post, with a flat board nailed to it, 
on which the number of tashes are written in Persian, The 
“tash,"* so named from the pile of stones at the foot of each 
post, “tash” meaning stone in the Turki; corresponds, I beli ite 
tw the farsang of Bokhara and Western Turkistan; and is 


. Ae my be Sderot ss a“ mille-stono;” Aghateh, in Azerbijan, used Ea 
milegorl,” "These distances are really the space traversed 

e in bores waiting in an hour, snd uroally, in Tarkey and. Perey range fess 

3180 4 miles toe in, Khoromas, wbere the bones amble, the farang. traci 

5 miles, and Hayward’s estimate, therefore, is not excessive—{ Nore ne Stn HC. 

Rawerxsox.) 











wo arrived: 
aes ly situated 79 miles from Sanju, and miles from 
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by the Turkies to Ss aa ht paces The farsang has 
Ue arn ied be 8} to 43 miles; and I calculated 

the “tosh” Pelemiest Ge ccirpellng shines seetisiae 
re standard for computing distances rou 
are le. ‘Thus from Yarkand to Khotan is 37 ‘aa or set 
176 miles; Yarkand to Kashgar, 263 tash, or about 125 miles; 
but observations for latitude and bearing of points on the route 
ans thi more reliable data to depend upon for obtaining correct 


The whole ‘to in from Karghalik is profusely irrigated by 
ea eae and Tiznaf nae ond is well cultivated ‘and 
és are seen on every side, em- 
‘bosomed in page trees of ip hats while the road itself 
is flanked by mulberry and pee trees. Rice, wheat, barley, 
Indian corn, carrots, ae lover, &c., are grown in po 
abundance, while cotton is largely cultivated. Floeks of s] 
and le are bor seen, and the quantities of fowls eal 
SNe ays I noticed very few ducks and geese, 
quantities of wild fowl in the streamsand rivers. ‘The sheep 
are all the broad-tailed 5; species, and ono spocimen was soon 
which was quite a curiosity. This is a species of sheep with 
four horns, one ir curving backward like an ibex’s horns, and 
the other pair forward over the-cars, The cattle aj 
be small and indifferent, and in colour mostly black and red. 
Eleyen miles ie Karghalik we crossed the Tisnif River in 
Tat. 37° 51’ 85" w. 

‘The stream at “thie time of year was of inconsiderable sizo, 

irtly from the volume of water carried away by the canals and 
apts 9 irrigate the cultivated lands; and partly from its 

mition cansed by the little snow now melting on the 
southern slopes of the Western Kuen Luen, from iin it 
receives the drainage. 

Continuing our Ret the road pastes the villages of Kho- 
jen, Bozo lok, and Meklah, immediately beyond 
“hich ie" Yak Shanes Bazaar, a large market, and, as the tame 
implies, crowded by the country people on Sundays, Beyond 
this is the town of Posgim, at « distance of 21 miles from 

Karghalil. It isa place, and le the immediate suburbs 

soine 16,000 honses, with a long bazaar and a large 

cm The town is waterod by the Beshkun Canal cut 

from the Yarkand River, a wooden bridge crossing this canal in 
the centre of the main street leading through the bazaar. 

A considerable amount of traffic appeurs to be carried on. 
As we rode ch the main street it was crowded with people 

ing the bazaar, whilo articles of morchandise 
were being carried in every direction, laden on horses, camels, 

VOL, XL. a 
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Sint Rea Ui Saat tae hese fu Acaan, ata 
¢ use of for conveying everything transportal 
‘The main iigie crite cas a aiea over with a rade roof of 
matting, which affords a shelter from the sun, On each side of 
Tedenl cB tes teres bad pence aioli te poe 
in © houses, an mix no 
Se to the distribution of ree Butchers and Talkers ale 
cap vendors, vegetable and fruit. sellers, all ply their several 
voeations together amidst the din and hubbub peculiar to sm 
Oriental mart, Peal errs part of the bazaar, the read. 
runs up the right bank of the canal to the caravyanserai situated 
on some slightly elevated ground. The Serai itself is a ee 
open enclosure, flanked by rows of trees, and surrounded 
sheds for Maing, while the east side of the 
lceure is occupied by buildings containing several com- 
fortable rooms for travellers, 

The plain country extending from alik to Yarkand 
seems to slopo vory gently to the banks of the Yarkand River, 
Observations of the temperature of boiling water showed the 
elevation of the town of Karghalik to be 4570 feet above the 
sea; that of Poegim 4355 fect; and the bed of the Yarkand 
river near Posgim, 4180 feet. 

On the 2ith December, I entered Yarkand, the ae of 
Eastern Turkistan, so long decmed unapproachable and imprac~ 
ticable to Europeans.* nea 

No European in later times had su in penotrating to 
Yarkand and returning. The only one who Tad made the 
attempt, besides Mr. Shaw and myself, was the unfortunate 
Adolph’ Schlagintweit, who in 1857, after undergoing many 
dangers in Yarkand, succeeded in reaching Kashgar, w he 
was foully murdered by a scoundrelly robber named Wullee 
Khan, who bad temporarily seized the supreme power; and 
who, strange to say, met his death at the hands of the Atalik 
Ghazee, the very man we were going to see. The high honour 
of being the first British subject to have reached Yarkand 
helangs to Mr, Shaw, who had preceded me from Shadula, 
whilst 1 was exploring the Yarkand River, and had arrived at 
the capital some ten days before. 

After leaving Poagim, the road continues in  norther! 
direction, and at four miles from that town crosses the Yarka 
River. The bed of the river is here not less than a mile in 
width fram bank to bank, and three branches of the stream 
have to be crossed. At this time of the year they are not deep, 


* Serjeant Ephraimoff, a Russian captive who from the Url passed 
Gonigt Varboea oh the nas ct te ae oasery, cad panned ir ees 
return to Entope.—[H. C. Kj 
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and are fordablo on horseback; but in the summer this is a 


and rapid river. into consideration the whole 
By ae ewer ier 
Karakoram 0, the Weetern Kuen Luon, and the Sarikol 
district, and estimating the number of canals and branches 


ing away water to sige the extensive tracts of cultivated 
and the volume of water rouge down from the mountains by 
this river during the spring snmmer months must be very 
great. From its source to this point, where it is crossed on the 
road to Yarkand, the river has a course of nearly 420 miles, 
ee ee are Bheeay 20 Soe ‘The 
Yo themselves say that six other large rivers unite 
with it below Aksu bofore it onters the Lob Nor, ring 
the summer it is, where we forded it this day, quite im ible, 
and is thea crosied in boats at Aigachoe several miles lower 
Siete which then becomes the direct road from Kurghalik to 
‘arkand. 


i 
E 
5 
B 
E 
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in to 
men and women riding ponies, the latter astride 
6 the men. 
ing Otunchee, a is village to the east of 
crossing the Yulchak Canal conyeying water to 
, the road continues on across the open to Yarkand. 
the Wuzoer and suite sent forward to escort me in, a 
took place, We both dismounted and shook 
ae and after the peal mutual pete oe miter 
raped much concern in hopin; ‘experici 
no difficulties en roule from the cold “Tad the mountains, and 
had received everything required since being their guest, wo 
again mounted and rode on together, being now followed by a 
wt Weseer is so aking of Re 35 f 
uzeer was a looking man, of about 35 years of 


é 


f 
‘ 


t 


a 


age, but with the unquiet, icious eyes of the Asiatie— 
ly arrayed in silk and embroidery—with jewelled 
accoutrements and sabre, and riding a fino Andijiini horse. 


‘The day was very gloomy, sinco it had snowed slightly in the 
ick haze overhung the horizon. Consequently 





i ons at cach corner, and in 

ing defences, and ran nearly parallel with the four poi 
of the com The houses, and n 
less than I 
from the entrance of tho one in th 
runs nearly due east to the Aksu 
stroot is vory narrow, being not 
places. There are 160 iy 
‘vanserais, which are always crowded wit 
every country in Asia, 

Both the city and fort are supplied with water from 
tanks, into which it is conveyed by canals cut from tho 
These are frozen in the winter, and the supply is 
but the tanks contain sufficient water for the consum 


thickness at the base, are entirely of earth, and alsorun 
with the four points of the compass. The fort is about square, . 
euch side measuring from 650 to 700 yards, Tt has a bastion 
and tower at each corner, with cight intermediate flanking 
defences in the several walls, the parapet of which is ae 
holed all round. Tho ditch, or moat, Sea the i 
does not follow the configuration of the flanking defences, but | 
extends in a straight line, at the distance of some 25 feet from 
the base of the main wall, while a lower intermediate wall runs 
along tho inner crest of the ditch. The moat itself is some 
25 feet deep, 30 feet in width at the summit, and about 18 feet 
at the bottom. There are three gates—the east gate the 
eity; the Khotan gate on the south side; and the 
ae some 80 yards from the south-west corner of the 
ing the west, and immediately behind the place of residence 

occupied by the chief authorities. ‘These two latter gates are 

losed, the Khotan one being also barricaded with unburnt 
bricks. The only gate through which ingress and egress is 
permitted is the enst one, and this is closed every evening at 
sunset, and opened daily at daybreale. 
Tn the south-west corner of the fort is situated the * Urdoo,” 


Ney r 
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wes residence of the chief authorities, surrounded by a 

Be ek te Sete en ee 

the main road which leads up to it rh the 

pee fort. Occupy ing the north-west corner af fort 

is the inner fort formerly the residence of the Chinese Governor 
and his officials. ‘This is surrounded by a lower wall and 
ditch, while tho main wall is 35 foot in height, fortified 

dled. Pipe esisiok Sis thas toctisba Jel oie Bam 

and the old palace of the Amban presents th 
ec. The north-east corner of the fort fs 


as, when the Chinese held Yarkand, many were in position. 
Olearing the south side of the city wall, we came in sight of 
this fae or old Chinese quarter, which, in ‘pearance eel 
similar features to the city. The road crosses the dra 
over the moat, and turning, leads ARSE the east gate i into 
Interior of the fort. As we rode up the main street, aa 
the place was crowded with people—sipahis leading their 
horses out to oxercise, merchants passing to and fro from the 
Sy bees closely veiled, walking, or riding on horseback, 
a livel, ui appeared to be carried on in the shops on 
either side the way. 
Near the oa of the street we passed several guns drawn 
lar order on the south side of the road, ‘They con: 
eae ve tees, two smal! mortars, and five apparently 
ey, one om ss with their ammunition 
oa eee ee 
sans on zat ing in front of them are immediate! 
as Hi ate inees, nearly the whole of the Atalil 
Ghazee’s eriiery being served by natives of India. I after- 
wards conversed with several of these men, and heard related 
their antecedents and adventures. Many had come round from 
Peshawar to Cabul and Bokbara, and thence to Khokand and 
5 serving the different rulers of those countries, and 
then changing allegiance, as fate or fortune ruled for or 
inst them. Several of them had come over to the Atalik 
be captured Khotan in 1866 from Habibula Khan, whom 
had accompanied from India on his return from pilgrimage 
to ; and a fow, no doubt, were escaped mutineers of 
ay Mr. Johnson arte on his return from Khotan in 
865, that he recognised the Nana Sahib of 
teh Sorin one of Hata saline BED ee aia bed 
Mighteat om a supposition. The individu: int 
» Johneo m took vio with Kush ‘Bogle in the 
fall ng year. This man I afterwards saw at askgae? but 
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further than his native of , and itary 
sete is a a 
a. 


mining about in different places; aioe 
ciseness and military order were at onee apparent, as exhibited by 


ing from under the covered entrance, the visitor finds 
himself m a large open enclosure, comprising a garden and 
tank of water, rows of trees. ‘The enclosure is sub- 
divided by on intermediate wall, through which lies a 
7 to the Kashgar gate immediately opposite. From. 
enclosure the inner side of the defencés is seen. ‘The main 
wall is crowned by a parapet, below which broad way runs all 
round the fort. Steps at the corners and several gateways lead 
to the xummit of the wall, while higher flights of steps conduct 
from the walls to the watch-towers at cach corner. ing the 
embrasures in the flanking defences, or bastions, ure situated 
a row of Se, usod ns a Lema for 
their eS8. second guard-house: 
‘hein to a court of about 50 ie aonare ee 
by a passing across which, an inner court of the 
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same size is reached. Tho socond court is also surrounded 
Tals tents, on ton Wo a, te wees 
‘on the west side, are the rooms of 
Hee tient dgtics or display Ley peta iene lace seemed 
to be exosasively clean and neat fie oficial wio escortedlime 
at the entrance to tho inner court, a Yusawal-bashee, 
dressed in searlet silk and embroidery, came forward, and, wand 
oo MO Red aap booalovet taps ats of the 
verandah: to the door of the reception room. — With the excep- 
tion of two or three Malram bashes (; belie este 
aod rua wero quik empty, ant» dnp sence 
wi 


around. Pearat soar ripped pane eee 
was a long, plain! , with a bright fire at 
‘the further ond, pares two wedi es 
iirc ih urea cash ‘On one of these was 


E 


ieee nig lendidly dressed in green sili cela 
far and velvet cap. This was the 

nS shaghtva who rose and came forward as T 
, and shaking me by 


EE 
aes B 
a 

He a8 
Li : 
viet i 
Fit 
ae E 
Feeii 
Hie 

i es 
Higle 


yersation; and sad bl ne afer half an tig tobe lh eae 
Teoneluded that the shighien was a very reeable, 
and well informed man, He was praia ai ae 
his fund of ere was inexhaustible, and et 
Bawps keen: to acquire information reg saa a 
in malin ‘Tea, fruit, and sweetmeats were 
brat efile of Mahram bashees, and al acy cee 
asked permission to leave. As I rose a “ khillut,"or sillc dress 
vos Khokand, was brought forward by an attendant, and in this 
Twas enveloped. I then took leave, again shaking hands, and 
was conducted back to the house I occupied by the official who 
had escorted me. Before leaving, I had preserited the governor 
with some firearms, ammunition, &c., and shortly afterwards 
co iE eel from him arrived, and I was informed 
‘that, provisions for myself, servants, and horses would be sup- 


yy the Sma few days afterwards, it was evident 
that'T shoald be well treated, and was in no immediate danger; 


but official: Sestotenpeteeael Retr to 
go about, ard, or escort, out the house 


irae avec TAeReNn Pc sdS determined to woah a few doyeto aco 
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eccort, I was told that it was not the “custom of the country” 
—the * Andijé ” the “more Usbeco”"—to be allowed 
to do so until an interview with the king, who was at Kash- 
gar, lace, The confinement was Ge 
some after such an active life amongst the mountains, but it 


wns in vain to urge the plea of exercise being necdful. 
Yuzbashoe and sipahis quoted the orders of the Shighi 

he the higher decree of the Atalik Ghazee, at the same 
endeavouring to atone for their apparent, want of courtesy to 
eae pest iby ispensin Tae eee ores handed noeaeate 


myself within 100 yards of the house T occupied; but during 
tia five months we ne in Yarkand and iiey we 
were not permitted to see each other, nor could we 


He 


journey, and the im: 
ele remoyed from the Turki mind, were we once allowed 


entering the country; and as Yarkand is full of spies, many 
ti on the 


cause of our presence were not wanting. As an Asiatic alone 
trayels from political, commercial, or religious motives, and can 
conceive no others, they were at the greatest loss to account for 
my coming amongst them on fair grounds, since I was excluded 
from all ; and it was impossible for me to give them a 
reason for the true cause of my presence amongst them, for 
exploration in their eyes is spying. ‘ 
‘Opportunities, however, were not wanting of pelos ipire to 
look about a little during a two months’ stay; and there were 
many secret friends who were willing to volunteer information 
respecting the country and the true state of affaira. Foremost 
amongst these were several Hindoo merchants who had arrived 
from the Punjab, and were living in one of the carayansersis 
Riiopeiated to Hindoos in the city. ‘The Hindoos themselves 
when in Turkiatan are subjected to different rules toile Ma- 
homedans, in not being permitted to. wear turbans, being 
obliged to conform to the order which renders it imperative 
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on them to appear in dark-coloured robes, with ropes twisted 


vant, he sent me information respecting affairs as they duil 
oe a Kocher and poder amuel, ps Being 

ing the Turkies in no very friendly light, 
he was not likely to exaggerate matters on their behalt's and the 


correct. It was less to expect 

from tho Yarkandis themselves; for if they voluntqered any 
statement, it was generally in such a confused mass of con- 
tradietion as to render it almost impossible to at the 
(rath of anything, cyon after discarding the in iminate 


arecin Khan first stated, regarding himeelf, that he had left 
Cabul daring the Inte disturbances there, und had come by way 
‘of the Punjab and Kashmir to Yarkand, with the intention of 
tuking service under Kush Begiec. He bad hitherto been deterred 
Seton a, ss ne f ‘he Atatih iets ven te 
in employ of the Atalik, who warn im, 

that should he enter fareereists he would never be allowed to 
return to his own country. Alarmed at this, he had ested 
permission to return, but this had been refused; and he was 
now awaiting the Atalik’s arrival from Kookhar to make his 
application in or enter his service involuntarily, should 
permission to ie the country be refused. He eventually 
proceeded to Kashgur, and there took service under Kush Begie, 
After ing some information about Kbokand and Samar- 
cand, Khan stated that the alarm and suspicion created 
in Yarkand by the report that fifty Englishmen wero coming 
from Ladak was immense, and only somewhut relieved on tho 
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juired, but were not to be allowed to go about, * 
tho countey and the tras state of affars ureem Khan, alse 


welled thi those countries himself, and averred there 
was a much i and ensier route to India direet, vid the 
Chitral Valley, than any of the longer routes by Ladak, He 
stated his opinion, however, that it was impossible for an 
Englishman to traverse Chitral, as such, in safety ; but that, 
assuming the disguise of an Afghan or ‘Karki merchant, it 
be accomplished this side, since the Chitralis alone rena. 
with suspicion travellers coming from the direction of the 
frontier ; and not those arriving from the Bokhara and Turkistan: 
side. With a view to eventually returning to Peshawar by 
Chitral, it was my intention to make an application to tho 
Atalik Ghazee, should my interview with him prove fo 
to be allowed to visit the Pamir Stappe from Kashgar, for 
found him open and in good faith, he might materially assist 
my views by affording mo his assistance and protection as far 
as his territory extended. Still, the strict surveillance under 
which one was placed foreboded but little chance of being able 
to obtain such a concession. On the contrary, the very 
tion of such a might cause him to become more 
and make him feel sure that Thad entered his country for a 
purpose hostile to himaclf. Should, however, nothing of the 
sort be allawed, and Tbe permitied to leave the country: by 
the route by which L had come, there would be no alternative 
but to retrace one’s steps, and endeavour to penetrate to the 
Pamir by the way of Hunza and Nagar, or of git ~ 

During my stay in Yarkand I succeeded in obtaining eleven, 
observations for the latitude of that city, the mean value of 
which gave a resulting position of 88° 21' 16"%,, and long. 
77° 28' x, while several observations of tho temperature af 
boiling-water showed an elevation of 8830 fect above the Bea. 
‘These results all closely coincide with the values obtained t 
Major Montgomerie’s unfortunate oxplorer, Mahomet ~ 
who died in Ladak on his return from Yarkund, under some= 
what dire circumstances. The position of Yarkand as 
deduced by Major Montgomerie, from the papers of Mahomet 
Hameod, was given as in lat. 38° 19' 46" n., foc 77° 30, and 
an elevation of 4000 fect above sea-level. 
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4, From Yankaxp vo Kasucan. 
March, 1889. 
y stay in Yarkand 1 had several interviews with 
et diva, and at length got off from on tho 24th 


ete pan ee, 80 Ui ho had followed the fortunes 
of Kush Begie since he had | “Khokand. I found this man 
pc per peihe ais he et tired of relatin; eae a 
cam] ext 0. mi 
Mater ant ruler, net Atalik a pores Passing along the 
ape eo a storms of war and siege, whit 
jiness underwent, have left their traces in the marks 
lets ae pene nllewibs with which the wall is Eenanae 
ere vashggar rend pecicickntp wost, pnasing the 
ta, whee at ooze from 
a wooden brid; The 
deep in eee the traveller zs cores it as it 


ca 
2 


Pel 
peer 
Agden 
oH a 
85 
ae 


it 

aK in 
across the Pn Tash Kargin (or 
the. cay ne of nh soit aie lies in a eae 
m Yas at about 175 miles’ distance ; ar 


of from 7 to 8 days to Tashko 
from, 8 a 
to Bedaktehen 5 is considered ee rapid travel- 
tho fuaerane ot of the traders seldom accomplished the 
distance under the period of one month. ‘The road tra- 
8 plain ae for nearly 70 miles from Yarkand; and 
poms low range into the Sarikel district ; and, ascend 
the valley of ie Basiag River, erosses the Chicbilik a 
AODORS a of the main Pamir rango into the 
valle en Tashkurgun it crosses the pass at 
of the Sarikol territory, ee through Y Damir 
oe valley of the Oxus. ‘The rond is practicable for 
throughout, and for camels as far as the foot of the 
from the Turkistan side; and from Badakhshan 
of Pamir Khurd from the westward. A second 
route conducts from Yarkand to Tashkurgan more to the south- 
eres but it lies through a very mountainous country, and, as 
ae 


Z 


A PUEEERE 
et re 
Hae 

ae 

Ee 


Fane 
ali 


passes have to be crossed, it is juently but 

fret any Rirghiz and foot travellers. his 
bifurcates ribet rgan, ono branch conducting down 

Sr sien that place, mous the other crosses the Kara~ 
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comprises 
place of trmific. The market-day is Friday, on which day we 
arrived here ; and the main street was so crowded that it was 


‘upon which the shopkeepers display ir goods which 
Appear mined up i the greatet fen to the shop 
‘a yendor of silks and caps will be seen the stall of a butcher, 


recking with horseflesh, which is the most popular article of 
consnm) horses 


eres ice. ‘The Chinese made a 
than of any which remained in their hands Has ate! 


‘The fort is much smaller than those of 

Yarkand and Kashgar, being only some 230 to 250 yards in 
extent, Each wall possesses Sie acting defences, intermediate 
between the bastion and tower at the several corners. ‘The moat is 
some 40 feet in width at the sammit, and 36 feet indepth, which 
is alzo the height of the main wall. We remained five days in 
Yi if, living in a most comfortable serai, which the Atalik 
jos ly had built for his own especial use, since he is in the 
constant habit of visiting Yanghissar from Kashgar. This was 
far the most picturesque place which was eeen in Turkistan; 
cause of its attraction being the magnificent view of 

he Kizil Yart rango of the Pamir, which is full in sight 
ig south-west and west. Contrary to the usual supposition 
that the eastern crest of the Pamir slopes down very gradually 
into the of Eastern Turkistan, or the high plain 
country of Asia, the range forming its eastern crest 
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Tho successive ions in the elevation of the principal 
‘towns of Eastern ‘istan have been based on data obtained 
from actual obgervations of the boiling-point of water: and 
these calculations should be of especial interest as tending to 
remove all doubt regarding the actual elevation of the 
or table-land of Lay Asia. 3 ee 
inning our towards Kashgar wo loft the sorai at 
Masietieecs onlin riokaingr ct the 44h teh in the midst of a 
snow-storm, which continued until we had accomplished 
the half of our day's march. The road passing the Fort 
runs with a direction bearing #.x.z. to the village of Kontos 
surrounded by low domes of drifted sand, and situnted six miles 
from El pe From here it bears to the north, and then 
again inclines to the north-west, passing a wide nse of 
eon pia occupied by small pools and streams which are 
by low sandy hillocks covered with reeds and coarse 
‘The country beyond this is more fertile, and is irrignted 
es eer ear 
i ‘upehan. ‘This vi is at an 
Hila feet above sen level ; and the around It 
is well cultivated, being fertilised by the water conveyed to 
it by dykes cut from the Hosun River. The village comprises 
some houses, and’ is considered to be tho fourth regular 
nes fos Yarkand, from where it is 104 miles distant. 
id Yupehan wo crossed the Khariarik River, 
ceiae from the westward, and rising, it is believed, in 
“leh eee ‘This must be a stream of 
considerable size the volume of the water is increased 
snows which lie on the range. ‘The wid 
river is here not less than yards from 
. Tt must not be supposed, however, that the 
eceupics a space approaching to such a breadth. 
the banks of the river are very low, and some- 
in appoarance tho banks of one of the Panjab 
inged with strips of grassy land covered with 
‘The two separate streams flowing through 
i by rude wooden bridges, while 
breadth of the streams did not at this time of the 
exceed 90 feet, This Khanarik River in its course 
ion most closely represents the Yaman Yar River of 
maps, which is defined as having its source in the Karakul 
dragon lake of the Chinese mythology. Any 
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‘Thermometrical, when compared with barometricat 
observations, are of course of value, All the receat confusion about the Upper 
Nile basins has arisen from so-called beiling-water olservations.—[H. C, BJ 
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rises into a chain of of 20,000 to 21,000 ft, above sea~ 
Ital He. 8] bap trish ron slay most rosy 
i le- a © range thus ing a 

Beicaianacsdt Eastern Tuckistauy te ape’ of the x water= 
shed will be found to be very gentle and sloping to the west- 
ward, while the waters isming from the lake-system of the 
Pamir must, of necessity, drain the basin of the Oxna. ne 


Kixil Yart range is crossed lee on to the 
farts ancl ft te exceeding! wet ely that any of Pamir 
drain to the east) into the Kashgar Ri 


iver and 
tributaries, A high peak im this range, known by the name 
pease: be at the distance of 63 miles Newtons 


the range, as secn from the eastward, and its approximate height 
was estimated by observations to be 21,279 feet above the sea. 
At the foot of this peak the Sargrak or Yanghissar River takes 
its rise, and another stream—the Hosun River—has its source to 
the north of the intermediate range, and flowing eastward joins 
the Khanarik River, which, also rising in the Kizil Yart range, 
ira & Jeacton isk the Kexhyar Bem Gs thaicun ot eae 

The town of Yanghissar stands on the left bank of 
Sargrak River at the foot of the low sand: aries lying 
between it and the Kizil Yart Range. ‘These low hil 
in gentle undulations or broken up into long and pherale r= 
‘The soil ia clayey and sandy, and but little cultivated, save in 
the i iate neighbourhood of the town and its adjacent 

Broken up into ridges, ag seen along the banks of the 
Sargrak River, this clayey soil appears in their horizontal 
strata covered over with drifted sand. The steep, and 
slopes of the Kizil Yart Range, sheering from ipitous 
towards the crest of the range, meet the gen le slope of 
the table-land and clog in the plain country to the west. 

The town of Yanghissar was found by observation of the 
gun's moridian altitude to be in lat, 38° 52' 34” x. and Hi 
triangulation, and from its distance aud bearing from Yar! 
the meridian of 76° 18' m. has been assigned for its longitude, 
It is situated nearly south of Kashgar, from where it is 43 
miles distant, and north-west of Yarkaud, to which city the 
rond distance is nearly 83 miles. The elevation of 4266 feet 
above sea-level was estimated from careful observation of the 
tom) of boiling water; and this elevation may be fixed 
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‘The successive gradations in the elevation of the principal 
towns of Eastorn Turkistan have been based on data obtained 
from actual observations of the boiling-point of water: and 
these calculations should be of especial interest: ns tending to 
remove all doubt ing the actual elevation of the plateau 
Rouuintnec te ae ee left the gorai 
our journey tows we at 
Yanghissar on iaraorsing of the 4th March in the midst of a 
snow-storm, which continued until we had accomplished 
ly the half of our day's march. The road ing the Fort 
runs with a direction bearing &.¥.2, to the village of Nok, 
surrounded by low domes of drifted sand, and situated six milea 
on hissar. ee seh it Pe satenk Bye tes thew 
to the west, passing a wide expanse 
marsh ind oceupied by small pools and streams which are 
ee oe cade icra runes rail Soca 
‘The country beyond this is more fertile, and is irrigated 
the Hosun River, which is crossed by a wooden bridge 
before ronan village of Yupchan. This village is at an 
feet above sea level ; and the land around it 
is well cultivated, being fertilised by the water conveyed to 
it by dykes cut from the Hosun River. The village comprises 
some 700 houses, and ia considered to be the fourth regular 
Setice Yarkand, from where it is 104 miles distant. 
} y beyond Yupchan we crossed the Khariarik River, 
‘ing down from the westward, and rising, it is believed, in 
the Yaort Range of the Pamir. This must be a stream of 
considerable size when the volume of the water is increased i 
of the snows which He on the qa ‘The widtl 
of the river is here not less than yards from 
bank. Tt must not be supposed, however, that the 
stream occupies a space approaching to such a breadth. 
the contrary the banks of the river are very low, and some- 
iz ay eae ee cats! eee 
i it with stri sgriisss cov wi 
jungle. ‘Tho two eats rch flowing seo: 
of the river were crossed by rude wooden bridges, while 
nal breadth of the streame did not at this time of the 
This Khonarik River in its course 
mast closely represents the Yaman Yar River of 
‘ich is defined as haying its source in the Karakul 
dragon lake of the Chinese mythology. Any 
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OF 900 Feet extmot be detected. | ‘Thermometrical, when Fa with barometrical 
‘observations, are of course of value. All the recent confusion about the Upper 
Nile basin hae ariven from so-called boillag-water obscrvatious.—{Hl. C. R-}- 
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reliable information, therefore, which could be obtained wit 


tho Karakul—or Black Lake. Putting aside the or 
fabricated, account of the ascent of this river to the 

Lake, all evidence gocs far to prove that no stream issuing from 
ie Raa is tbs acorce:c any of the Eastern i: 


rivers, But not until some explorer can really succeed in 
= this problem be definitely solved. 





The 
spring any stay in Turkistan, e ruling 
the Uzbegs of! ‘Andijan ; who, no doubt, gave their opinion, not 
from an actnal visit to the Pamir, bat merely from hearsay, 
‘The Kirghiz who frequent the Pamir, and know every lake and 
valloy in the mountains, were but seldom met with, and then 
under the circumstances of such strict surveillance as to render 
any attempt at a lengthy conyorsation out of the question, I 
was, however, fortunate in meeting the son of an influential 
irghiz chief when at Kashgar; and I obtained information 
from him with reference to the Karakul which, until further 
facts can be proved by an actual visit to the lake, is worthy of 
careful consideration. I will, however, defer relating what was 
stated with reference to the Karukul until the account of oar 
journey to Kashgar is concluded. - 
Having crossed the Khanarik River the road continues past 
the large village of Tasgam, through fertile and well-irrigated 
country, to newr Kashgar, ‘The Fort is the first. conspir 
object which meets the eye; and situated prominently in the 
open country on the right bank of the Kashgar River, its high 
walls and poplar trees attract the attention when yet at some 
distance. ‘lwo streams have to be forded before reaching i 
one a canal from the Khanarik River, and the second a 
shallow watercourse supplied with water from the Kashgar 
River. Immediately beyond this the road passes several serail 
and skirting the cast wall of the Fort turns the Nun. corner 
runs along the northward to the entrance gate facing the city. 
wally are somewhat longer on the X. aud 8, sides, and 
measure about 600 yards in length. They are 40 feet in 
height, and surrounded by a lower wall and dry ditch, which 
mont is 2) feet deep and nearly 40 fect broad at the summit— 
this measurement making the diteh of the samé depth as the 
Yarkand one, but broader at the summit. ‘The main gate is 
sitnated in the centre of the north wall facing the eity, while 
tho east and south sides of tho Fort are also pierced with a 
gateway in the centre of their length, which have flanking de- 
fences but are both closed. The Fort possesses six flanking 
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defences in tho north and south walls, and the nsnal bastion 
and tower at the corners, while tho cast and west sides have but 
four. Between the east and the ».m. corner, a distance 
of upwards of 250 yards, there is no intermediate defence ; and 
this ig the weak point of the Fort, as no flanking fire can 
command the space outside except such as could be delivered 
from the w.z. tower. The walls are entirely of earth, and loap- 
holed all round, with embrasures also for guns, Passing bron. 
the north gate the main street runs through the centre of 
Fort due x. and s., while braveh streets diverge on either side 
between the houses, In the 8.8. corner is situated a 
mosque, the tower and upper part of which commands 

outaide. In the centre of the west wall a Chinese 
pagoda, now converted into a guard-house, rears its roof above 
the level of the main wall, and commands the exterior ground 
in that direetion. 

The place of residence of the chief authorities consists of a 
large enclosure surrounded by high walls, embracing three 
separate courts, in the inner one being tho palace, or * urdoo,” 
occupied by the king. ‘lhe entire Fort appears to be in better 
order and more available for defence, were it not for its one 
weak point, than the Fort of Yarkand. The moat, as beforo 
maaiienrash broader at the summit than the one of Yarkand, 
which being decp and narrow could bo more easily bridged by 
temporary constructions. At the same time this moat being 
broader and shallower could be more casily crossed by an 

ing force, Although the Chinese defended this Fort 
against the ‘hiz and ri in 1864 and 1865 for eighteen 
months, and only surrend when aerate to do so by 
and starvation, it is improbable that a European foree 
provided with a siege train, or even attempting its capture by 
an aseanit, would experience much difficulty in effecting an 
entranes when defended solely by Asiatica, 

Four miles off, lying north, aeross the Kizil Daria, or Kashy 
River, the city of Kashgar, now disti d by the 
inhabitants from the “ Yangishahr,” or new city, which name 
is applied to the Fort, by.its genoral appellation of the old city. 
The derivation of the name Kasi is involved in some 
obscurity, nor does it appear to follow the usual formation 
terminating the names of the towns of Turkistan in the affix 
of 3S, or 4, a3 reprosented in Samarcand, Tashkond, Kho- 
kand, and Yarkand. Tho word is generally writton by Euro- 

ms a Kashgar, but the name as written and pronounced 
ly the inhabitants is 6 Kishkar. The city is surrounded 
Ly a high fortified earth wall, in the south side of which 17 
VOL. XL. u 
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flanking defences were See ats is entered hy five gates, 
and having increased in eae since the 
expulsion of the efeerp erage and 
@ population of 60 se te haere Although, perhaps, little 
known to European statesmen, it must Srentnally psn oens 
im SEE Ge eel irgeicapepeed Sh in 

ot Kiar hols he key of Eastern Turkistan from tho Northy. 
Bice Sncertance bos ta » yoltcal tod alicoy aan 
utmost co ina polit 

view. Here all the roads from the Khanates hey sein oe sist 


AE EE Nee Mts Gre bers it would bo 


a place of immense commerce. it now is, piste external 
trade is in utter stagnation. From the Hast and China few 
caravans ever arrive; and the large ‘cafe in tea, which 
formerly flowed through Central Asia t to Bokhara and Western 
‘Durkistan, has now entirely ceased. On the other hand, rng 
to tho hostility existing between the Atalil Ghazee and 
former master yar Khan, the Khan of Khokand, and 
near advance of the Russians, the road to Khokand, vid the 
Terk Pass, is all but closed from that side, Ri 
the great im, pee Beas oe ra tt ay th 
tea trade with China, the Iu ans entered into a trea 
the Government of Pekin in 1861, as is well eater: 
was agreed they should bo granted sites of land in Eada 
building wstksotdy and allowed to establish a manufactory 
ee under Consular authority." ‘The insurrection aon 
winies aguinst the Chinese, a ‘the overthrow of the Tune 
nei in their turn by the present ruler, prevented this treaty 
carried info effect. Now, however, overtures have 
Hopped been made to the Atalik Ghazee to carry out the terms of 
this treaty of 1861 ; but as ho has decidedly refused to entertain 
such views, and holds that he is not Tiablo-f for the al of 
amy treaty entered into with the Chinese, we must, in the 
natural course of events, oe to see the whole of this 
splendid country up to the Karakoram absorbed as a Russian 
province; for it eat be doubted that Russia, if she cannot 
Tbtain her end by diplomacy, will coerce him by foree of arma ; 
and will not allow an Eastern despot, whom sho is pleased to 
consider an usurpor,t to debar her from pursuing career 


re 





* In the Treaty of Pekin, concluded by Huwia in imitation of the 
French treaties ‘with Chia, thece pluces are named for the extabli meat of 
Connuls —Rastgar, Kala, and Chaguchak, the twa Inet being in Za 


+ Russia declines cateporically to recognise the Atalik Ghnxee. 
Roshgar and Yarkand still i dong una, and any pertape on un inva 
ka, retconuar' Goer wouts, Say” for the Chinese Yay 
time Khodsyar Kha, of Khokand, wil rbably be Panel pao 
Atalik’s metal ; but Russia will not if to any direct interference. 
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grouped around some few picces of yin 
the main entrance. It was evident that Kush Begie had ordered 
an extra gathering of his followers, in some sort of review order, 
with « view to exhibiting a military display. Dismounting at 
the entrance of « large court-yand, I was conducted by the 
YVurbastiee across this enclosure to the gate of an inner court, 
where 4 Yusawal-bashee, dread in the costume and chain- 
armour of the Egyptian Momelukes, camo forward to say, that 
if T would sit down for a fow minutes, the Atalile would be pre~ 
to soe me, I accordingly waited until he retumed and 
ushered me across the second court, which, with the first, was 
filled with men all dressed in silk and armed. Nothing could 
be more picturesque than the gauily display, showing the out- 
ward glitter of Oriental pomp splendour, in the courts 
where but lately all the horrors of siege and starvation had 
been endured by the ill-fated Chinoso, Their Moslem con- 
pore had, however, effaced all traces of the tragedy, and 
eruel and merciless in their religious fanaticism to their 
foes, their frank and manly courtesy, and warlike bearing, con- 
trasting most strikingly with the’ degenerate and effeminate 
‘Chinese, win the good will ax well as excite the admiration of 
the r. Artayed in every variety of coloured costume, 
with bright arms and studded accoutrements, thoy sat, or stood 
in rows under the verandahs as I passed to my interview with 
i Kin Having reached the entrance of the innermost court, 
T found it to be quite empty, save of a piece of ordnance, in . 
Fines with muzzle pointed towards the entrance-gate. At 
he further end of this court, sitting under the verandah in 
HS are aeermen was the Atalik Ghazee himself, a 
‘06 at Yarkand, no display or decoration appeared in 
and anndorned ney ie 


20 happy a3 when living tho hard lifo of the soldier in camp, or 


assisting with his own hands to erect forts on his pec 
n 
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frontier, it is not too much to predict, that were Asia alone ip 
the hands of its native rulers, he would prove the Zenghis Khan, 
or Tamerlane of his age. But, with more and fore- 
‘ight than those conquerors, he admits the inevil contact 

the strong European races, and bends himself to the over= 
aeons force of circumstances. 

The Yusawal-bashee who escorted me retiring, T advanced 
alone, bowed, and then shaking hands sat down rpc to 
the Atalik. He was dressed very plainly in a fur- silk 
choga, with enow white turban, and in the total absence of any 
ornaments or decorations, presented a striking contrast to the 
bedecked and be-jewelled rajahs of Hindustan. I was at once 
fayourably impressed by his appearance, which did not belie 
the deeds of a man who in two years has won a kingdom twice 
the size of Great Britain. Ho is about eb eat Years of age, 
in stature short and robust, with the strongly marked features 
peculiar to the Uzbegs of Andijin. His broad, massive, and 
deeply seamed forehead, together with the keen and acute eye 
of the Asiatic, mark the intelligence and sagseity of the ruler, 
while the closely knit brows, and firm mouth, with its some= 
what thick sensuous lips, stamp him as a man of indomitable 
will, who has fought with unflinching courage; and never 
sparing his own person, has, in the hour of success, been alike 
stern pitiless in his hatred to his foes, Although an adept: 
in dissimulation and deceit, the prevailing expression of his 
face was one of concern and anxiety, a8 if oppressed with con 
stant care, in maintaining the high position to which he has 
attained. His manner was, however, most courteous, and even 
jovial at times. If report speaks trae, his bed can hardly be 
‘one of roses, as it is said that the danger from some secret 
assassin's hand is so great that he never remains for more than: 
one hour in the same apartment during the night. The few 
presents which I had bought for the Atalik were delivered, and 
2 man was summoned to interpret, who remained stat at 
some aliort distance off, on the ground below the yerandab, The 
conversation was at first the usual Oriental etiquette; and 
Buey afterwards the Atalik Ghazee expressed a hope that 
the English would in future visit his country, as hitherto they 
had been prevented from entoring Central Asia by the Bokhara 
tmgedy, when Colonel Stoddart and Captain Connolly were 
murdered by the Ameer of Bokhara in 1842, Ho then pro- 
ceoded to say that another European—meaning Schlagintweit 
—lud also heen killed in this vory place, Kashgar, by a robber 
named Wullee Khan, who relying on his spiritual influence as 
one af the seven Khojas, overran the northern provinees of 
astern Turkistan with a wild rabble of unscrupulous followers 
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in 1857 and 1858, executing and murdering"the*most innocent 
fe, for the mere pui of i Sood The Atalil, 
iwever, never mentioned that he himself had™istyoluntarily 
avenged the murder of Schlagintweit, and this he" might have 
ayerred, for he cut Wullee Khan’s throat two years‘a After 
a short conversation I took leave, and was condi .t6 tho 
house of the Yusawal-bashee, in which quarters were assigned to 
mmo during my stay in Kashgar. It is almost needless to =tiyth 
the same strict surveillance was exercised here as at Yo 
and I wasnot permitted to go about, This was more ly. 
the case when staying in the larger towns, but when on the. 
march, and moving from Fee. to place, the surveillance of: ~ 
the escort somewhat relaxed, and greater liberty was enjoyed. 

T remained in Kashgar for upwards of a month, from the 
Sth of March to the 13th Apni; and during this time took 
observations as opportunity offered. The resulting position 
obtained for the fort was in lat. 39° 19’ 37", x. (uncorrected) and 
by its distance and bearing from Yarkand, it was found to be in 
Jong. 76° 10’, &, while the elevation of 4165 fect above sea-level 
was determined from observations of the boiling-point of water. 
‘Tho position of tho city of Kashgar, lying dirvctly north from 
“the fort acroas the river, was estimated to be in lat. 89° 23° 9", 
»., and in the same meridian of 76° 10', x. 

Pageaonicel observations were conducted from the month 
of October, 1868, to June, 1869; and the data thus obtained 
have been added to this paper; in the hope that they may 
ee interest in throwing light upon the climatic features 

@ conntry. 

T found that any representation of my intentions to endeavour 

to return to India by way of the Pamir sed ere Chitral were 

to obtain the desired object of beii ited to 
make the attempt from the side of Eastern Turkistan. The 
Atalik Ghazeo would not hear of such a step for one moment; 
and it was evident that no such expedition would be allowed, 
and the only alternative remained to endeavour to leave the 
country as soon as possible, and make the attempt to reach the 
Pamir by another route, 

From the roof of my house, on a clear evening, I could seo 
the snow-covered peaks of the Kizil Yurt Range of the Pamir 
in the far distance, some 60 miles away, beyond which lay the 
trve Pamir, the “ Bim-i-dunevah,” or Roof’ of the World, us it 
ia ay the very name of which makes shez mune of Ree 

co geographers to water; while beyond that again 
Batakishag the ancient Bactria—and mrare-Oxiand atl the 
disappointment felt at being debarred from visiting all this 












neg: to-territory, on the 

im thy serai, attached to the house of the Yusawal-bashee, whiel 

Fepbupied ; and as several opportunities occurred of conversing, 
it 


his acquaintance, 
Sense tothe Hie 


i Kashgar River, that this stream takes its rise in a 
small Jake situated in the angle, where the Thian Shan 
wn to the; local Kirghiz as the, Artush Range) i 


ther 
and investigation, it is ut least worthy of being recorded. Tt is 
confidently believed that on further exploration the 


cir 
cumference, since it was stated by difforent authorities to be a 
Jake of fourteen, twelve, and ten ete journey round." According 
to the general definition of a day's journoy, this calculation 
would make the lake to be of yast extent; but even deducting 
considerably from this measnrement, and allowing for native 
wation, a suflicient margin is left to justify a conclusion 

that the lake is of no mean size; and that when its to; 4 
shall have been determined by come explorer, it will 
‘to embrace an area of at least 600 square miles. 

‘The incessant tarmoils and disturbances, with their accom= 
panying scenes of violence and bloodshed, which have sw 
‘over the soil of Eastern Turkistan during the last five years, 


* Abdal Mejid, who camped on the Karakul, says in his report it is four 
spemuy in re that pea , om weet to Tia; © a aay eariees 
journey In circumference, (4. C. RY 
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causing a of di in its rolers and their 
maphazods pumibpooe cf teab mcs hase aaa 
with the carver of its present sovereign, the ‘Atalik 


Ghazee, 
The causes which led to the rebellion, commenced in 1863 
y be traced to many sources. Foremost 
i body of ‘Tun- 
nese 


iter as a mili Deere Gamaaetel soldiery. 
ey 


| 


e 
e 
t 
S. 
i 
it 
i 
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justice, and the unscrupulous manner in which an exorbitant 
revenue was extorted, Chinese soldiery in the ne ee 

a lax state of discipline, and ent and 
® constant use of opium and noxious iy 


to their more vigorous and simple 
‘tho Sonik Uabogs of ‘Audijin, When tho 
standard of revolt was raised by the Tunginies in the eastern 
provinces of Urumchee and hr, the Chinese at onea 
shut themselves up in their forts, and preferring to endure the 
of a siege, in no instance endeavoured to retrieve 
ir falling fortanes by attacking the rebellious forces. Cut off 
from all communication with China, and without hope of relief, 
or reinforcement from the Government of Pekin, they were not 
only expelled, but exterminated during the straggle, for with 
the exception of a fow who preforred to save their lives by 
embracing Mahomedanism, i perished to a man. 
‘Tho Tungfinios first seized Karashahr, and being joined by a 
large body of Kucharies advanced on Aksu and Yarkand. 
had already been wrested from Chinese rule, as Habibula 
Khan, instigating a revolt, had attacked the Chinese who were 
most of whom were killed, while a fow escaped to 
Yarkand, and others embrced Mahomedanism. i in 
the of Yarkand, the Ambin, or Chinese Governor, who 
was the chief authority thronghout Kastern ‘Lurkistan, hold out 
ee hope of receiving succour from Pekin. Every one 
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against such overwhelming numbers would haye been useless, 
nor did the Chinese once attempt it, or move outside the fort. 
‘Their enemies were content to wait, knowing that relief was 
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hi and 

Seat poet 

were soon doing 


6 terms of the capit took p! 

e palace, under which had been stored a 
wader, while orders of the Ambién 
connecting it ‘h the floor, imme~ 
diately from under his chair of state. here the old 
Amban laid before his officers the terms of the capitulation, 
and requested them to state what amount of ransom each was 

to give. The last act in this tragedy was described 
& Mabrumbashee, formerly in the service of the Ambin, 
with a glow of feeling quite Oriental; and the scene that 
follows is the subject for an artist. 
=H fibers an ignorance of ae 
wrany anti amot t themselves: 
pecacerat lak cant ellis, at the samo time tho sons of 
the Ambin are handing round tea and sweetmeats to them ms 
guests, ul 
Sapa the scene before him with the calmness of a stoic, 
sits bearded old Amban in his chair of state, quiet 


gre} 
smoking a long pipe, while beside him kneel his weeping 
Baegtien, all riaaeas of their coming fate. Suddenly the 
clamours of the disputing courtiers are hushed, as foe 


cannon is heard, and the deep-muttered sounds ol 
Akbar!” burst upon the car, It is the enemy shouting their 
te as all impatient of delay they rush to storm the gates. 
The ofd Ambin has taken bis resolution of dying sooner than 
fall into the hands of the cruel foe; and the courtiers, sow 
aware of his dread intention, start up in the wildest despair, but 
all too late! With one word of farewell to his trembli 
children, the old Ambin any reverses his long ; Pies, 
allowing the ashes from the bow] to fall upon the fatal train, in 
this act of self-immolation perishes with all around him; and 
thus ends the rulo of o dynasty which had held sway for 
upwards of a centary. 
‘The Tungéinies now in possession of the chief city of the 
, at once turned their atte towards Kashgar, where 
i and jopulation were being paper 
ush Begie, whe with a following of some 500 men had 
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from the Russians now advancing on Khokand; and had 
blockaded the Chinese in the fort. A large force of Kirghiz 
from near Samarcand, under their leader Sedeek Beg, had also 
descended from the Pamir, and were attacking the Chinese 
when Kush Begio arrived from Khokand. 

Bazurg Khan, one of the seven Khojas of Andijin, aceom- 
panied the forco with Kush Bogie, and was nominally, from his 
spiritual influence, the principal leader of the expadition, having. 
been invited by the ies to their city to resume his 

tual sway over them. Kush Bogie, however, asiieg 
his ers, s00n won them aver to his own designs, 
seizing the © power imprisoned Buzurg Khan; and from 
his energy name as n soldier at once obtained a complete 
ascendancy over the Kashgaries, a3 well as the Kirghiz, 

His former career had been marked by a conspicuonsness 
which bad caused him to be looked on ag one of the few able 
and energetic men who had striven to arrest the waning power 
of Khodayar Khan the Ameer of Khokand, now threatened by 


Kush under Ki nea Khan; and in the summer of 1852 
was the Governor of Alc Musjid, now Fort Perofiki on the Syr 
Daria. In that year he repulsed the attack of the Russian 
amy, nor was the town faken until the following year, and not 
then until after “a most heroic defence,” as was stated in the 


teh. 

Duley the European war with Russia, in 1854 and 1856, 
little advance was made up the Jaxartes after the capture of 
Ak Musjid; bot in the next few years the Russians continned 
to encroach uy Khokand, and during the contests whieh 
ensued, Kush Begie was ever the foremost in opposing them. 

After receiving five wounds from Russian bullets, he re 
Hinquished his command under Khodayar: Khan, and accom- 

ied Bazurg Khan to anee in order to try his fortune 
Baten Turkistan. Not only the Chinese, but moatly the 
Tunganies, have had cause to acknowledge his ability as a 
ilitary commander, 

When the fort of Kashgar was invested, it is said that there 
were Bap Stine within the wails and adjoining enclosures, 
but for ity’s sake it must be h that this number is 
greatly exaggerated. The horrors which they endured from 
starvation have not, however, been overestimated. Not only 
were they compelled to ext horses, and every animal within the 
walls, but when these were consumed, they killed their own 
wives and children for food in their extremity of hunger. 











Hundreds of famished wretches died every day, and of 
whole number who perished in the course of the singe 


impossible to form any accurate computatio they wer 
Desi and. bet had ‘the T 

char eames at uate baw ran eo 

iret spp! aig sis shape Deve wees 

mated at from 28,000 to 40,000 = 


‘to oppore 
waldely the en aoe =e ang like the numbers repre- 
10 were Jn an 8 mt 
aba ra lve ival Somat nt fll poprtn. 
es teoiniom kon Doge. arnesia Sere ee had — 
before achieved. Biinge re for eight hours with bee 
fortunes, during which he had two horses killed under him, a 





by his men, Almost airing of success, , 
fantaticie him to withdraw, for far Pherae er eter 


the battle or to perish in it. | 
At length the Tunginies were routed by the furious charges of 


were unknown to his followers until after the day was won, 
whowy Hn eeorting him to his cup, he fined ‘of 
Following up his success, he attacked and captured the fort 
of Yanghissar, where the Chinese made a stubborn resistance, 
and t better than their fellows in Yarkand and 
‘The Chinese, too, in Kashgar, had now been nearly extermi- 
nated after enduring an eight months’ siege, and the survive 
embracing Mahomedanism, threw open the gates of the 
and surrendered. 
(Hic lonlo arab to attack Yarkand, ho Peis there 
with only 500 followers. The small force with which he was 
accompanied had no chance of success against the 


‘Tangiinies in 
the fort; and entering the city, he nearly paid the of 
his rash attempt to win the capital of Eastern Turlsstan by a 





coup-de-main, ‘The inhabitants were in favour of the Tun; | 
who held the fort, and creating an émeuse while Kush Begie 

his men were in the city, the gates of the town were closed 
upon them, and they were assailed by tho Tunginies from the 
walls, ‘T'wo hundred of them were killed or wounded, and he 
himself received a slight wound. All hope of escape seemed 
gone, when he rode his horse up the steps ng to the 
Samet of the fortified city. wall, whichis here ecm aaeled 


al 
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width, From the summit of the wall they leapt their horses 
into the open ground outside, and riding up an necessible part 
BA Ne ae Kush Begie was the last man to leave 


Shortly afterwards he a second timo attacked Yarkand, and 

again unsuccessfully. A thind attempt, however, proved suc 

The measures he now took to effect its ea; wero 

better matured, and with a force of 6,000 to 7, men, two 

thousand of whom wore Shaded had fled from Khokand, 
forcement of i 

Meer of Badakhshan, he marched. to Chinibigh, 
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second attack, and being caught in an am 
suffered some loses, were not to be induced to venture 


iF 
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correspondence with Kush arranged 
on an appointed day he would send the ‘Tunginies out 
3 and it was K 


lation of the city ; and b; ives and numerous 
had succeeded 2 Peete his cause most onthe ine 
fluential le in Yarkand. According to the agrecment with 
Niyax Beg, ‘Tunginies sallied out of the fort and attacked 
Kash Bogie and his in their camp at Chinibigh. Some 
which Dad Khwah, Nubbee Baxsh, the commander of his 


‘ in plundering his camp. During this the Us 
eee at iter, and canrounied them. Taken 
surprise, it ws scarcely possible to offer much resistance ; and 
those who did were trampled down and eut to pieces, while the 
remainder, who fled for refuge to the fort, found srlie 
elosed upon them by the traitor Niyaz Beg. They surrendered 
at once, and Kash Begie then entered the fort, where he was 
joined by Niyaz and those who had been induced to come 
over to The Kuchar allies of the Tunginies were well 
‘treated, and their leader, Jamal-ad-deen Khoja, professing alle~ 
giwnce to the new ruler, after receiving numerous presents, 


The year 1866 opened under different auspices and much 
altered circumstances for the successful invaders. Now in full 
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Qscesion of the provinos of Yarkand and Kashgar, Mahomed 
‘akoob, no longer the Kush Bogie, assumed the title of the 
Atalik Ghazee, or Defender of Faith, while adventurers 
on every part of the country flocked to seek service under 


'y 

attacking its new ruler, Habibula Khan, who, since the expul- 
sion of the Chinese, had enjoyed a short duration of i. 
It was lato in the autumn of the previous year that Mr. John- 
son visited Khotan, at the invitation of Habibula Khan; and 
thus established the claim to the undeniable merit of 
the first European to have emeren into Eastern Turkistan 
sinee the gad fate of Adolp! Spee The ‘Tungtet 
were at this time in jon of Yarkand, which lered. 
any attempt of Mr. Johnson to visit that city out of the ques- 
tion, Habibula Khan was in fear of his tur! is 
haying already repulsed an attack of the Tunginies in an action 

‘ht in At 1865, near the Karakash River, and was thus 
anxious to cultivate the friendship of the English, in the hope 
that he might be able to ward off the coming storm. Nor had 
he long to wait. Kush Begie, now the Atalik Ghazee, sent to 
invite Habibula's son to his court, and ings presents and 
representations eent to Habibula, through his gon, succeeded in 
diswrming all suspicion regarding his ultimate designs. 
the now friendly protestations towards the Khotan ruler, an 
old man of EY ears of age, he left Yarkand with a 
small force, and proce: to Khotan, giving ont that he had 
come to seek a ing at the hands of Habibula, who was 
venerated as u Hadji and spiritual leader. The Khotun ruler 
had # large force under his command, and was prepared to 
resist al hostile demonstration, but the deceit practised by 
the Atalik Ghazee completely misled him as to his real inten- 
tions. Having encamped near Khotan, Habibula’s son was 
dospatehod Be his father to Kush Bogio's camp, with a request 
that the Atalik Ghazee would explain the cause of his being 
accompanied by an armed force, when be had professed to be 
proceeding solely on a friendly visit. ‘This was met by the 
answer from Kush Begie that he was about to march to attack 
Aksu, ond had come to cntreat Habibula’s blessing for the 
success of his expedition. All further suspicion was dis 
by Kush Bogie swearing on the Koran that ho meant him no 
injury. ‘The sou went into Khotan, and Habibula was xo 
firmly convinced that Kush Begie entertained none but friendly 
views that he nt once proceeded to his camp, accompani 
a small escort, The deceit was maintained to the 
Habibula rose with the intention of returning to the city, when 
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at a sign from their loader, the Atalik immediately sur- 
rounded him and his attendants, and ther pri Be- 


Bogie's troops marched 
against it, and the Khotanies believing in their friendly intene 
tions, and unable to act without their offered but little 


to Yar! 
graves may be seen behind 


rnin 
From this feat Atalik Ghazee continued to enjoy an 
uninterryy career of conquest. The downfall of ‘As. 
followed the capture of Khotan, and shortly afterwards Kuchar 
was attacked. The Khucharies had thrown off the allegi: 
which they had declared for Kush Bogie, when he per- 
mitted them to return to their homes from Yarkand, and were 
now ga open revolt under their leader Jamal-vd-deen Khoja. 
fees or it defence of the town, and it was not antil 
the Urbogs 


anced ws far as Th th Ralnad ation agreed 
¥ x far as Th, where the Kalm mulation ved to 
him tribute, without an actual casupation af the province, yi 
then returned to Kashgar, where he has since remained, after 
penne his suecesses: peepee for a of two years. 
is latest acquisition is the district of Sarikol, which was 
under his rule so lately as during the autumn of 1868. 
ences the danger to be expected from the near advance of 
the jans on the Naryn River immediately to the north of 
‘Kashgar, he has busily employed himself in collecting « large 
foree at Kashgar; and by erecting forts commanding the roa 
debouching from the passes across his threatened frontier, hax 
hema to meet the coming storm to the best of his power. 
while the country under his rule presents a striking eon- 
trast to its condition when under the sway of the Chinese. The 
cities are increasing: in wealth aud Peenest ha and a large in- 
ternal traffic is carried on, while a most fayourable opportunity 
is now occurring for developing its external commerce. Mer- 
chants arg tw their views towards Indio, for the supply of 
such general articles of consumption as tea and sugar. Owing to 
the facilities of the road communication with Khokand, 
and articles of Russian manufacture find their way in 
ren quantities than British merchandize into the bazaars 
of Yarkand and Kashgar, but with the present obstacles_to 
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commerce removed, and tho oponing out of a new and easior 
trade-route, a thriving and increasing traffic will be carried on 
with India alone. The agricultural bres of the country 
progressing; and a prosperous future would aj to be 
store for Eastern Turkistan, but for the standing menace 
Russian invasion from the north, The Atalik Gi has qui 
consolidated his power; and the only enemies he has to fear 
are his powerful neighbonrs on the Naryn, He is certain! 
repared to resistun invasion, and his cournre eannot be ‘loubtad 
for one moment. If the villany and deceit which he has pe: 
tisad during his career stand in strange contrast with his forti 
tude and unilinching bravery, he has also fought well, for he 
has been twelve times wounded. And as an Asiatic will never 
hesitate to stoop to troachory and deceit, it would bo jeea 
to look for any trait of generosity and magnanimity display 
by him during his rapid rise to power. Ho is now provi 
himself to be an able and energetic statesman, and a fit ruler 
of the somewhat turbulent subjects whom he has to i 
Should the peace and quictness now provailing throughont his 
dominions continue, he is likely to enjoy a lengthy time of 
ower; but already tho storm is gathering, which threatens to 
rl him from his high position. If Russia advances to the 
south of the Thian Shan Chain, the Atalik Ghazee must be the 
first enemy with whom she will have to contend. Wastern Tur- 
Kkistan possesses a splendid mountain frontier, especially to the 
north, the roads of which are impracticable for guns, and even 
difficult for mounted men. The Russians were long delayed 
in the Caucasus, and our own Affybanistan disasters are not 
forgotten; and as savages have before now defied disciplined 
armios in the mountains, it is even possible that he may suo- 
ceed in beating his enemies back from the passes. Once in the 
plains, howover, tho Russians must carry all beforo them, for 
the discipline that makes men act with coolness and collected- 
ness ami scones of grontest danger, is wanting here, and in 
the plains of ‘Turkistan he could not oppose them successfully 
for one hour. 

Tleft Kashgar on the return journey, as the sun Tose on the 
morning of the 13th April. Tt was one of those perfectly clear 
days, 80 characteristic of the climate of Mastern Turkistan ; and 
in the grand display of the mountain-masses around offered an 
ample compensation for tho long detention and delay which 
had been experienced, 

Lying north immediately beyond the Kashgar River appears 
a low, undulating ridge ot ase from which the transverse 
slopes run down very evenly and ‘gently into the level plain 
beyond the river, Beyond this again an irregular rocky-range 
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occurs, ing a steep face to the south, an jing in 
wilsir eles therasit of & streets fowlog ‘vith a pout onset 
Sth up foe tll 1 thn vag of Majend, beyond which 

to the jen nd which is 
situated the fort of Aksoi, commandi = te route debonchin; 


Artush. branching from the Gat Thian Shan Chain 
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through Aabebasnae on of length pees 
seen ont # consides portion of its to 

deflects to the northward. The stream rising in the pass at 
head has, at first, a course to the south-east, and then to the 
ward ; and again flowing eastward after els eal en 
Gad ees tributaries of the Kashgar River. Bat 
in 10) appear to attain to a ter 
ee ELON on tt 000 fone akere the level of the soa; 
the crest of the chain, as before mentioned, presents no- 
alternate lofty summits and deop depressions so romarkablo in 
i ¢ Kuen Luen and Karakorum, Die arenes 

sean from the southward, is somewhat late, 
occur to break the interminable view of the 
the mountains, with their snow-crowned summits. 
forests are found on the northern slopes in the basin 
t no trees are visible from the south, or at any 
ient height to be seen at the distance 
It is not known with any degree of certainty ta 
the across the range attain; but if the 
elevation of L 0 fete nssignal to them, this mensure- 
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Looking wost from this point of observation is 


south and 

seen the whole Kizil Yart Range, forming the eastern crest of 
the Pamir, surmounted by snow-capped peaks and glaciers, 
It would be impossible for any scene in nature to the 
vast grandeur of theses mountains, as seen towering up like a 
gigantic wall, with the well-defined outline of their lofty summits, 
cutting the clear azure of the sky. The lines of Pope ut ance 
occur to the observer with striking appropriatencss:— _ 


Ti, Deca pte intent hy 
9 pile ay 
The piberd winter ated Lived years!" 
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determined the much-vexed question of the 

From here again was oboe the ve bree eee 
declivities of the lofty Pamir Range, whi ing westward 
to its junction with the Artush, the Thian Shan Chain was 
visible ut the head of the open valley, through which flows the 
Kashgar River. The point of junction of the two chains could 
not be seen at such a distance, but some lofty 
were discernible towards the Verek Pass, as the rays of the 
morning sun lit up their snowy crests, 

ing oss journey, we arrived at Fangieonies following 
day, and a further delay of thirteen days here oceurred, since 
tho Atalik Ghazce, who had preceded ‘me from Kashgar, did 
not grant mea farewell interview till the evening of the 25th 

pated had here an opportunity of seeing the interior of 
the fort, as, instead of living in the serai as before, a house in 
the fort belonging to the Yusawal-bashee, in command of the gar- 
rison, was assigned to me during my stay. A few observations 
of the peaks and principal points in the range of the Pamir 
were here taken to check the ee already fixed from 
Kashgar and intermediately ; and as the sun, when on the 
eerie: was now out of the range of the sextant, I could make 
no further observations for latitude st mid-day. The weather 
had now changed from that of a severe winter to the more 
genial climate of spring. 

Only on two occasions was any rainfall noticed, and then im 
but very slight showers towards the end of March in Kashgar 
No rain fell at Yarkand, although it snowed slightly on several 
days in the month of January. The snow was very 
gained, and was melted within a few hours, with the ea 
of where it had drifted and lay in shady places and hollows. 
‘The greatest fall of snow upon the mountains would es to 
haye taken place during the first week in March, while thunder~ 
storms with rain were prevalent towards the Sarikol Hills 
throughout May. ‘The predominant winds were gentle breezes 
from the west and south-west, and a few heavy dust-storms, 
ied by a strong south-oast gale, occurred towards the 
ril and the beginning of May. 

The thermometer at Yarkand rose from a temperature of 
23° Fabr. at noon in the commencement of January to 71° and 
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72° Fabr. at the end of May. As the mercury probably 
or Sy 


being enclosed on the north, west, and eouth by lofty 
chains of moantains, x peculiarly dry climate is here met with, 
We remained another month in Yarkand, since all the passes 
on the southern frontier were ee the Kirghiz to be 
impracticable up to the end of May. © welcome news at 


le Governor of Yarkand—and started on the retarn 
foamex io Tadak on the 80th May. T had still hoped to have 
to return to India by satis the ae Chitral, 
but on my again representing my desire to make the attempt, 
the apreraar woul! not haere as running the rigk trontiog 
such a route. Although the Karakul lay within 150 miles of 
the furthest point to which I had penetrated, it was imperative 
to return by way of Ladak, and travel over again some 1600 
miles before one could hope to reach it by an route. 
The el now presented the most hiosery and fertile 
‘he trees were all in fall foliage, and the gardens 

fruit trees fragrant with blossom. Encamped in the 
turesqne lens of one under the spreading walnut 
troes, Mr. Shaw and myself were now allowed to meot, and wort 
soon discussing together the various events of our sojourn in the 
Jand of the opti, and our rides through the pleasant plains 
of Parkistan. 


We y left Sanja on tho 12th June by a different route 
to that by which we had entered. The swollen state of the 
Sanju River did not admit of a road up that valley to the pass, 
Sah een was necestary in order to strike the stream 
nearer to the puss Leaving the village of Sanja we erased 
the low sand-lills, and Sere tho valley of the Arpalak 
stream encamped at Kizil Aghil for the night. The following 
day a journey of 14 miles further up the stream brought us to 
the junction of a branch valley leading to the Chuchu Pass 
across the transverse spur from the Kilian Range dividing the 
Sanja and valleys. The pass is at an elevation of 11,847 
foet as calculated from hypsometric measurement, and the 
ascent immedi before reaching the crest of the ridge is 
steep for a short Mazar, an encamping-ground in the 
Arpalak Valley, where the road turns off to Gis pean waaiacl 
to be at an elevation of 8617 feet, while the distance from that 
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The Pass, which had been crossed on the 24th June, 
‘was cov with a fall of new snow to the depth of six inches, 
but when this pass, which is at an clevation of 18,237 feet 
above sea-level, was traversed on the 15th December, it was 
observed to be quite free from snow on the eummit, while but a 
slight bed of snow had accumulated at the head of the open 
ravine on the north side. I am inclined to think that the 
mean elevation of 18,400 to 18,600 fect should be assigned for 
the snow line, or limit of perpetual snow on the northern slopo 
of the Karakoram chain. ‘The snow-lino on the northern 
declivity of the Kuen Luen may be estimated to extend to a 
somewhat higher level, since observations made at different 
Stations om the range show the height of the snow line to be 
18,800 to nearly 19,000 feet above sea-level, Many glaciers 
may be observed at a lower elevation, which have gradually 
moved down into the head of tho ravines, The descent from 
the Karatagh Pass to the castward is as gradual and gentle as 
the approach from the valley of the Yarkand River. Having: 
now crossed the crest of the plateau of Aktagh, we had de- 
scended into the basin of the Karakash River; and continuing 
down the open valley, struck that river the following morning 
immediately above the hot springs The valley we had de- 
seended from the pass was the one originally noticed in Novem- 
ber when exploring the course of the Karakash, as likely te 
afford an easy route to Aktagh, which proved to be the case, 
and the much desired conn link was thus established. 
‘The ascent trom the Karakash River to the pass which lies at 
a distance of 18 miles from this point, is a very gradual one of 
2400 feet, which gives the exceedingly easy gradient of: 193 
foot per mile. ‘The descent from the pass to Wahibjilaa above 
Aktagh, on the regular Karakoram route, presents the same 

je the natural advantages offered by the 


ountry are such a to render thi line of 
perfectly practicable for two-wheeled carts and 


journey up the Karakash Valley, and 
Kil nd onrselves once more on the 
Hl Knowing the position of 
vd across the open plaing 

for the night at an clovati 
1 of the sea, Towards morning. it 
inued uninterruptedly for the next 
it of summer, the cold experienced 
a5 severe—the thermometer at 9 Pat, 
26° Fabr. and sinking to 11° Pahr. 
have been impossible to distinguish 
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posing Aktagh and Muliksha, we had crossed the high table- 
of Aktugh, and ascended the wide open valley of the 
tableland up which lies the roud to the pass leading across 
the main range of tho Karakoram, A most favourable oppor- 
tunity now presented itself of exploring the small strip of 
country pire betwee here and the upper valley of the Hae 
Kash. The discovery of this connecting link in the new ronte 
traversed during the preceding November was not only desirable, 
but the exploration was ono of much interest to mysolf, 
since it would afford the means of testing the value of the 
survey hitherto executed, and prove an admarable check on all 
the previous observations which I had conducted. ‘The valley 
at Chidartish was found to be at an elevation of 16,190 feet 
abore the sea, by the temperature of boiling water; and as it 
was known that the valley of the Karakash River at the point 
where I expected to strike it at a distance of 30 to 40 miles to 
the south-east, lay at an elevation of about 15,600 feet above 
soa-loyel, the probability that an easy pass would be found to 
Tead ucross the intervening range wax very ovident. 

During the course of a long day's exploration, what appeared 
to be the most practicable route was fixed upon; and returning 
to camp at Obddartdsh long after dark, I perceived that mie 
fortunes hal already begun, as my best horse wos lying dead in 
the moonlight before my tent. Moving at daylight the next 
morning we struck across the low hills to the castward, and 
akicting the short slopes of the series of broken ridges which 
the northern face of the Karakoram here presents, encamped 
for the pight at an elevation of 16,005 feet above the sea, A 
little of the lavender-like plant called “boorsee” was here 
found, but at no higher elevation than about 17,000 fect. above 
the sea, which altitude would appear to be the wimost limit to 
whieh any vexetation attains on the high lands lying between 
the chains of the Kurakoram and Kuen Luen. 

Procoeding eaetward, our road lay up an open ravine leading 
with a very gentle ascent to the summit, of a depression in the 
pee ie ching trom the Karakoram range and named 
the Karatagh. ‘This pass was found to be at an elevation of 
17,055 feet above the sea from dita obtained by hypsometric 
measurement, A yery little snow was noticed on the slopes of 
the summit of the ridge immediately above tho pass, while the 
open fuce of the pass itself was quite free from it on this day, 
the 28th June. Many of the conical-shaped crests of the Lateral 
slopes of the Kurakoram, lying at an clovation of 18,500 foet, 
were also observed to be free from snow, save where a fow 
patches bud acenmulated on their shady sides, Bolow the pase, 
to the eastward, the open ravine was quite ree from snow. 
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difficult passes of Sasser and Kardong on the Ladak side of 
the Karakoram, as well as the Karakoram Pass, bat posesses 
the great desideratum of affording grass and fuel on that portion 
of the route where it is most essontial. It is desirable to draw 
especial attention to this line of communication, since what is 
capable of being converted into an easy trade-route, may be 
made equally available for military purposes, In all discussions 
regarding the Central Asian question, the feasibility of this 
route has been ignored. In a late excellent work whieh 
discusses the question in all its bearings, it ix said that “ this 
latter route may be entirely dismissed rom consideration, as 
being impracticable for several reasons, the chief of whieh 
would be the sterility of the country through which an army 
would have to pass.” “Admitting the difficulties which hostile 
force advancing across these mountains would have to overcome, 
tho undertaking is very far from being impracticable, and 
istory affords for example the successful invasions of Ladak 
and ‘Tibet by the Kalmuks towards the close of the 17th 
century. It is equally true that the invaders were eventually 
overwhelmed in their attempt to return through these very 
mountains, but the analogy cannot be maintained between @ 
host of wild Tartars and what would be a disciplined Bi) 
force, equipped with every material and appliance of the art of 
war. An army attempting a passage across the mountains 
trom Eastern Turkistan to India would have no great impedi- 
ment to encounter until they had entered the deeper detiles of 
the lower Himalayas, Tho portion of the line interven 
between the crest of the Karakoram Beart and the plains of 
‘Torkistan is quite practicable, and, as in all human probability, 
it 13 hore that the Russian and Indian empires will first come 
into contact, and the frontiers run conterminous, this fuet ix 
deserving of especial consideration. 


Tt may be interesting to briefly notice the results of the geo- 
graphical research which bas been conducted by the present 
expedition. 

Che theory adranced by the explorers, the Schlagintweits and 
Johnson would indicate a system in which the Karakoram 
Kuen Luen mnges are the northorn and southern crests of the 
same great chain, but the mountain system assigned by Hum- 
boldt to Contral Asia, which divides them into great mountain 
chains, “ coinciding with parallels of latitude,” is strictly the true 
one. Whether regarding the Karakoram as a separate chain, 
or asa prolongation. of the rs to the northward, it forms 
a distinet watershed between the Indus and the rivorsystema 
of Tartary or Eastern ‘Turkistan, while the Kuen Luen eonsti- 
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tutes a lel chain bounding the high table-land of Tibet to 
the » ‘Vo the west of this elevated plateau or table-land 
the extensive tracts of level plain, which are its characteristic 


fi are no longer met with, for here they break into 
detached ranges, and the general lovel of the mak sinks into 
the basin of the Turkistan rivers, 


_ With the relative bearing of these two main chains, the more 
immediate points of interest which have been discovered are the 
true courses of the Yarkand and Karskash Rivers ‘The former 
river, rising on the northorn elope of the Karakoram, flows 
Tiere Snaituaital valley between the two chains, while 
the |, rising in the same range more to the exstward, 
ae parallel course until it pierces the main chain of the 
en Maen, 
Before discnssing the positions of the chief towns of Eastorn 
Turkistan, T may be allowed to quote an extract from the 
rt of the Great Inigonomotrical Survey Dey ent of 
of 1867-68, by Colonel Walker, which illustrates the 
ease pation of their new map of Turkistan, and bears closely on 
Bablect : 


“(87.) The ue of Turkistan, with the adjacent portions of 
the British and Russian territories, which was stated in my last 
a be under compilation, has now been completed, and 
published by the photo-zincographie process, A the deal of 
valuable information hax been incorporated into this map from 
the Punjab ene on the Trade aud Resources of the Coun- 
tries on the North-West Boundary of British Tndia,’ as to the 
routes from Afghanistan, vid Kokan and Kashgar, and vid the 
Oxuz River, the Pamir Steppe, and the Sarikol or Tashkurgan 
district to Yarkand; from Peshawur, through Swat, Panjkora, 
und Chitral, to the Pamir Steppe and the sources of the Oxus, 
and from Leh and Iskardo into Tashkui and Yarkand. 

“Tn the regions beyond the British frontier, which no Euro- 
peans could safely enter unless backed by a strong army, there 
are many hill-peaks whose positions and heights have been 
determined with accuracy by the operations of this survey in 
Previous years. Theso points furnish the basis on whieh the 

ical detuils, as obtained from oral information, or tra- 

itinoraries, or explorations by native surveyors, have 
been fitted; where they are numerous, the map is probably 
fairly accurate; where they are scanty, it is necessarily less 
reli ‘The rogions of which loast is known are those tying 
between the Oxns and the southern frontier of Kokan; nothing 
is known of the configuration of the Pamir Steppo, and very little 
of the positions of places on it. 

“(88.) The determination of the mach-questioned positions 
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of the chief towns of Altyshahar, or Little Bokhara, is 9} 
ing olution. ‘I'he position of Ilchi, the capital of may 
be considered to have been definitely fixed by Mr. Johnson. 
while that of Yorkand bas probably been very approxim 
fixed by Cuptain Montgomerie explorer, Mahiones-t-Hasn 
Adopting those positions, and collecting all the evidence ayail- 
Baa a Gee as to its ia and ee a 
chi, Kashgar would appear to be in 25, 
Jong. 75° 25'. This value of the latitude agrees with what has 
generally boon adoptad hitherto, but the Jongituda 1 esst 
of the position ai by Klaproth, Humboldt, and Hitter, 
and no lest than 3° 35' (nearly 200 miles) east of the value 
adopted by the Messrs. Schlagintweit. On the other hand, a 
now and entirely independent. value of the position of Ki 
has been recently obtained in the summer of 1887, by 
Russian General Poltoratsky, in the course of a reconnaissance 
of the regions to the south of Luke Issilkkul and the Ne 
River, down to the border of the plains of Altyshahar, 
resulting position of Kashgar was lat, 39° 355 and yeu 22, 
or still more to the east than the value adopted in this office. 
Tam indebted to Baron Osten Sacken, Secretary to the Imperial 
Geographical Society of Ruesia, who accompanied General 
Poltoratsky's expedition, for the above information, as well as 
for several of the latest and most correct maps of the regions 
on the south of the Russian frontier. They have been of great 
assistance in compiling the new map of Turkistan.” 


In order to facilitate the interesting discussion of the pe 
tions of Yarkand, Kushyar, and Khotan, I subjoin a table of 
several values for longitude of those cities adopted by different 
authorities, many of which have been taken from Col. H. Yule’s 
work, entitled ‘Cathay, and the Way Thither?:— 


















Authveltten ‘Yavkand | Kashgar. | etn (eh. 
oan ° Om 
Chinese Tables we | TH 73 48 80 21 
x 3 7610 73 38 
74 56 ia 
76 4 79 58 
Sehlagintweit 73 58 71 50 
Montgomerie 77 30 75 79 40 
Gonoral Polioratsky [67 76 22 ” 
Present Expedition (69) 77 98 76 10 36 8 





Tho values adopted by Major Montgomorio are the results 
of the observations of his explorer, Mahomed-i-Hamid, for the 
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meridian of Yarkand, and of Mr. Johnson for that of Khotan. 
Those assigned to Col. Walker are the values adopted in the 
map of Central Asia. The position of Yarkand may be eon- 
sidered to have been definitely determined, since tho value 
obtained by Mahomed-i-Hamid, viz. lat, 38° 19" 46” x., long. 
77° 30'x., and that by the present expedition, lat. 38° 21’ 16" s,, 
ee 28' x, very nearly coincide. The difference in the 
Intitudes may be accounted for by presuming the obecrvations 
to have been made from different’ points, as, for instance, from 
the north and south walls of the city, which would afford this 
With reference to the position of Khotan, the latest: data 
which have been obtained are the observations of Mr. Johnson, 
whose Dice 79° 26' x. for the longitude of that place. ; 
longitude of 77° 28" to. roprosent the position of 

Tat teenie of Khotan is only 1° 58' to the east of the 
meridian of Yarkand. Now tho road distance from Yarkand 


us well us the course of the Karakash River, the longitade of 
Khotun would a) to be from 79° 55' to 80° 5‘, and the 
latter meridian bas been approximately adopted in the present 


may 

lis gives a difference of 2° 37' to the east of the meridinn 
of Yarkand, and ix believed to be correct within «mall limits. 
Still if must be remembered that this result ie merely based on 
caleulation, and not from an actual visit to the place; wherens 
Mr, Johnson was in Khotan for several days, it is believed, 
tool ‘ical observations in order to ascertain its position. 
It ik much to bo regretted that the general inaccuracy of his 
map should tend to throw doubts upon the correctness of the 
position assigned by him to Khotan. 
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The great geogmphical puzzle, however, appears to have been 
in idontlfying the ry postion of rar. . 

As given by the Jesuits, Veniukhof, Kie and_ the 
Schlagintweits, it has never been placed to east of the 
meridian of 74°. Our lateat map has it tixed by Major Mont- 
gomerie as in long. 75° 25’ x. Even this is not far ‘h enst- 
ward. The Russian General Poltorateky has roeonly obtaa 
a_value of lat. 89° 25') long. 76° 22" General 
did not actually reach Kashgar, or probably ane point within 
80 miles of that city, but his value places it still more to the 
east of the position adopted by our latest map. The position 
of Kashgar, as based on data obtained from observations by the 
it eae would appear to be in lat, 39° 23° 9" y,, 
long. 76° 10' B. 

This ition is 4° 20’ (or 240 miles) to the east of that 
ado ae, the Schlagintweits. ‘Those REDS however, can. 

ly maintain any claim to be considered authorities on the 
subject, for it can be shown that the brothers Horman and 
Robert never reuched any point within 191 miles of Yarkund 
and 317 miles of Kashgar. Thoir treatment of the observations 
of so good # trmveller and careful observer as Wood is unjust 
and their alterations unreliable; but, not content with dis- 
locating the map of Turkistan, they summarily place Wood's 
Sir-i-kul Lake 2° 22", or some 135 miles, to the west of ite true 

‘ition. ‘There is no direct evidence of the longitude of Siri 

ulus fixed by Wood being correct, independent of Wood's obser= 
vations connecting it with Badakhshan. 

Yarkand, in long. 77° 28',and Siri-kul Lake, in. lose 50", 
as given by Wood, show a difference of 3° 38', or just 200 miles 
between fhe two meridians, As Yarkand lies about 41' n. of 
the latitude of lake Sir-i-Kul, and the road distance, includit 
curvatures, is from 240 to 20 miles from Yarkand to Sir-i-) 

vid Tashkurgan and the Sarikol district, this should prove the 
correctness of Wood's valuation. 

With roference tu my own value of the position of Kashgar, 
I would observe, that it may be considered to be as fairly aceu- 
rate as could be expected to be obtained, under circumstances 
attending au expedition into a country which has hitherto beem 
0 ae closed to Europeans. 

What has now become the great question for decision im 
the geography of Central Asia is, the exact configuration of 
the Pamir Stoppe, and the identity of the main source of the 
River Oxus. much of the configuration of the Pamir Steppe 
has been determined, as would go far to prove it to be of 
greater breadth thon is conjectured, and that none of the 
streains issuing from its lake-system drain throngh the range 
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forming its eastern crest into the rivers of Eastern Turkistan, 
That the stream flowing out of the Karalul to the west is the 
main source of the River Oxus, thore can be little doubt. I 
am indebted to Colonel Yule’s work for the following interesting 
information on tho subject of the sources: of the Oxna The 
extracts from Edrisi, as quoted by Colonel Yule; are as follows ;— 

“ The Jihim takes its rise it the country of Wakhan, on the 
frontier of Badakhshan, and there it bears the name of Khariab, 
Tt receives five cousiderable tributaries, which come from the 
countries of Kbutl and Waksh, Tho Kharidb recoives the 
waters of a river called Aksura, or Mank, those of Than or 
Balian, of Farghav, of Anjara (or Andijira), of Wakshab, with 
a great number of affluents coming from the mountains of 
Botun (it also receives) ; other rivers, such as those of Sigha- 
niin and Kawidian, which all join in the province of the latter 
name and discharge into the Jihun.” “The Wakshab takes 
its rise in the country of the Turks, after arriving in the country 
of Waksh it loses itself under a high mountain, where it may be 
crossed as over a bridge. The length of its eubterranean course 
is not known; finally, however, it issues from the mountain, 
rons along the frontier of the country of Balkh, and reaches 
Tarmedh, The river ating —— to Tarmedh follows on to 
Kilif, to Zane, to Amol, and finally discharges its waters into 
the lake of Khwarizm (the Aral).” 

The stream mentioned wx Sighaniin may be identifted with 
the tributary of the Oxue, flowing through the modern pro- 
vince of Shagnan; but where does the main stream mentioned 
as Wakshab obtain its source? Edrisi eays,—"it takes its 
Tiss in the country of the Turks," or the mountains of Pamir. 
And as the main source of the Oxus is represented by this 
Wakshab, all ovidence would show it to have its rise in the Lake 
Karakul. Tf, then, the affluent flowing from the Karaleul to the 
west and south-west drains through the hills of Karatigeen and 
Kolab, it must be the main source of the Oxus, But where 
does this stream, the Wakehab of Edrisi, effect a junction with 
the Panja Daria of Wood? Must it not bo ip that bend of the 
river which Wood did not see, or near the Hagrat Imam? 

It is interesting to note the difficulty which occurs in endea- 
vouring to make all the ape of a map agree with information 
acquired from hearsay, if that information happens to be at all 
ample. Tt must have been this confused mass of evidence, 

lected at various times from native rts, which has made 
the errors in the extant maps of Central Asia so possible. And 
it ix that wo have really no correct map of tho inte- 
rier of the oldest continent of the world. The causes of the 
absence of this now appreciated in the science of 
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, way be at once traced to that antagonism of race 
Me , Which has hitherto oe 


finor climate, grander scenery, or places of more attractive 
interest. Although during the extended sway of the Moghul 
Empire, mediwval travellera from Europe were enabled to tra- 
yerse the land in safety, yet a fatality would a) to have 
attended these who have more lately followed. But as eiviliza- 
tion advances, so the hope may be entertained, that the entire 
physical geography of Central Asia will soon be as well known 
‘as that ciearore’ 

To the explorer is here offered w field of surpassing interest, 
whether regarded from its extent of unknown country, or the 
history which attaches to it, both past and future. With such 
an incentive to enterprise, he may well toil on; and, though in 
such a life many Fa and hardships will have to be en- 
dured, they should, at least, teach him to sacrifice pete 
deration of personal ease in pursuit of the objects of what, he 
may rest sure, is a noble ambition; an ambition which excites 
to arduous enterprise and scientific labour, in eo fair a field as 
that embracing the grand mountains and wilds of Central 
Asia. 


Rewarks on Easterns Tornistay. 


Eastern Turkistan, the country comprised in the elevated 
table-land of Central Asia, extending from the mountain: 
which bound it on the north, south, and west, to the borders of 
the it desert of Gobi, is more bits known to Europeans 
by ho name of Little Bokhara, Chinese Turkistan, and Chinese 
a ‘Turkistan, or the country of the ‘Lurks, includes the 
provinces of Bokhara, Samarcand, Tashkend, Khokand, and 
Andijon, comprised in Western, or Russian Torkistan, whilst 
the provinces ‘of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, Aksu, &c,, consti- 
tute the country called Eastern Turkistan. 

‘This interior plateau is defined within the meridian of 74° to 
88° x. longitude, while it varies in breadth from north to south 
from 280 to 520 miles, between the parallola of 35° to 43° of 
». latitude, and embraces an area of 360,000 square miles Tf 
we extend its boundaries into the Gobi Desert, and include the 
extent of uninhabited country lying to the east of its most 
fortile tracts, a total area of “430,000 square miles will bo ol- 
tained. 

The surface of this extensive table-land presents alternate 
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ani of desert country, and well irrignted and fertile tracts, 
Tn its general elevation it attains to a height of abont 4000 
foot above the level of the sea. on the west, and probably decreases: 
to 1200 feet on the confines of the Gobi Desert. bounda- 
ties are natural, and remarkably well defined. 

On the north extends the te Thian Shan Chain of Central 
Asia, which, from its point of intersection with the Altai, in its 

rolongation westward, forms the natural boundary of Eastern 
Rarkistan Bete north. It is known to the inhabitants of the 
country in that of its length lying immediately north of 
i sacerme ot Rash as the Artush or Kokshal Bangs 
On the sonth the Rue zen Laon and Karakoram chains strotch 
eastward, from the pi of intersection with the transverse 
range of the gran near the meridian of ™? ®,, while this 
transverse range, or Pamir Steppes now the object of so much 
rogaphical hes forms natural panes of Eastern 
on the west. ‘Thus enclosed on three sides by im= 
mense chains, comprising i mdent mountain-systems, an 
nninterrupted natural frontior line of 2000 miles is presented, 
affording to the country the greatest elements of seeurity within 
itself, routes dsvoucling across theso mountain rangos 
into the plains of Eastern Turkiston, include the roads from 
Khokand and Andijan, those from the sources of the Naryn 
River, over the Thian Shan Chain to the north; the two ron 
from Ladak, Tibet and India, across the southern frontier; and 
the main rood from Badakhshan, in tho valloy of the Oxus 
from the westward. They are thos few in number, and are 
chietly traversed by merchants and adventurous pilgrims on 
their way to Mecea. 

‘That portion of the country under more immediate considera- 
phe may be defined as the west zone of Eastern Turkistan, 

the fertile provinces ot Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan. 

Forti by three considerable rivers, which unite on the 80th 

clea x. longitude, these provinces form a distinct zone of 

the country, which embraces an area of somo 193,000 square 

miles, included in the basins of these rivers, to where they dis- 
into the Lob Nor, the united atroam of ‘Tarim Gol. 

The Karakoram chain of mountains extends from the meridian 
of 74° B., with a general direction from W.N.W. to BE. to near 
the sources of the River Indas It intersects the Hinda Kush 
ee at the head of tho Gilgit Valley, at a point known by 

synonym of the “Pusht-i-Khar,” or Ass’s Back. Of its 
Read postion exstard beyond Chang Chenmo, nothing ix 

Whether it joins the lofty group of Kailis 

Poaks overlooking the Ean sonrees af the 

Indus and posers Sg or loses its character a8 a single chain, 
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but merging into the high table-land of Tibet, in a series of 
radiating spurs, has yet to be determined. ‘The most elevated 
summits occur in that portion of the chain lying between the 
Karakoram Pass and the head of Gilgit, where some peaks 
attain the height of 25,000 or 26,000 feet above the sea. Tho 
crest of the range reaches a menn elevation of 20,000 to 21,000 
feet above sea-level, and the most lofty summit is found near 
the Muztagh Pass, where a peak near the T7° meridian of 
Ps a rises to the stupendous height of 28,278 feet above 
the level of the sea, ‘Tho chain to the north is here penetrated 
Ly long transverse valleys, while the southern face in the water. 
shed of the Indus presents steeper declivities, and is more 

than the northern slope, Thus the ground to the m is 
visibly more elevated in its general surface, than to the south 
of the chain in the basin of the river Indus. 

Extending with a general direction from w.x.W. to £8, the 
crest of the chain continues from the Pusht-i-Khar for a distance 
of 420 miles to beyond the Karakoram Pass. Here, at where a 
double peak occurs in the chain, it deflects to the southward, 
and agin rises into loftier summits. From hence eastward it 
forma the southern creat of the high table-lands which extend 
to the Knen Luen, at 4 mean elevation of 16,500 feet above the 
sea; and continues eastward from Chang Chenmo to the north 
of the Pangong Lake and Rudok. By following the erest of 





a mean height of 18,200 to 18,400 feet, may 
he assigned for the limit. of perpetunl snow, 

The height which the pastes attain is very considerable, 
The two principal passes over the more central portion of thé 
chain are the Hozaigh and Karakoram, tho latter reaching an 
elevation of 18,317 feet above the sea. ‘The road across this 

mss ascends from the southward from the head of the Shayok 

iver, oné of the principal tributaries of the Indus, and erossin, 
the pass thence descends into the plateau of Aktagh, an 
conducts down the valley of the Yarkand River to the capital of 
Eastern ‘Tarkistan, The third pass, thet of Chang Lang, or 
Ching Chenmo, *s the range more to the south-east, at an 
elevation of 18,839 feet above the sea, and is remarkably ewsy. 
Ascending from tho head of the Chang Chenmo Valley, the road 
across the pass descends gradually into the elevated. plaims 
lying between the pass and the chain of the Kuen Luen. The 
chief difficulty connected with the passage across this range i& 
caused by the distress of laden animals trom the rarefaction of 
the atmosphere at such high clevations, and the general sterility 
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of the surrounding country. No natural obstacles exist on the 
Chenmo t the formation of a road to admit 


the of light conveyances. 
The Kuen oe pated a aystern of mountains in a Jong 


narrow chain which extends on tho esse of 36° to 964° N. 
latitude from oust to west. It bounds the high tableland of 
‘fibet on the north, and in its western portion runs along the 
Karakash and Yarkand rivers. The southern declivity of this 
portion of the appears broken up into short transverse 
‘valleys, in distinct lines. ‘Towards the eastern extremity of the 
chain the mountains decrease in altitude, and are more sloping. 
Between the meridians of 77° and 81° x, long., the chain attains 
greater height, and here the mountains are mugged and pre- 
cipitous, 1) summits of the loftiest peaks reach an elevation 

22,000 to 22,500 feet above the level of the sea, while the 
average height of the crest of the chain is considerubly above 
20,000 feet. 

‘The Kuen Luen thus constitutes a long and narrow chain, 
the eastern portion of which is a single ridge of heights and 
sonny peaks, while the western throws off branches which 
necompany the main chain in a parallel direction, or run down 
na transverse ridges into the high table-land of Central Asia. 

* Pho Kilian Mountains constitute a subordinate range to the 
north of the main chain, and ax a secondary spur commence to 
the west of the meridian of 78°, and etretch eastward to the 
meridian of Khotan, 

The mountain-system of the Pamir Steppe, the transverse 
range which bounds Eastern ‘Turkistan on the west, rises into a 
high clevated peatens: of probably not less than 16,000 feet in 

itude above the level of the sea, From the 
the point of its junction with the Hindu Kush, 
extends to where it intersects the Thian Shan chain to the 
west of the Terk Pass in a direction eat wox.W., and then 


its a 








tronding more to the westward on the Jel of 384° x. lati- 
tode, and is comprised within the parallels of 36° 40' and 40° 
20’ of north latitude, The eastern crest of the plateau rises 
into the lofty range of Kizil Yart, presenting a steap face 
os the pee pene ed the ee 
descend in ste] slo ‘The high country lying to 
the west of the Kizil art Rennes whieh ia the moh Pamir, 
embraces the lake-system in which the several branches of the 
Oxus take their rise. The largest of these lakes is the Karakul, 
which is supposed to bo the main feeder of that river. Tho 
Pamir throws off several high spurs to the eastward; the main 
‘ono being the Chichiklik- Range, dividing the province of 
Yarkand the Sarikol district, 
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Eastward of the 79th meridian of longitude the country situated 
between the Kuen Luen and Karakoram chains forms a hi, 
table-land, which is the prolongation of that of Tibet to the 
westward: The general appearance of this elevated plain is 
charucterised, by ‘Tibetian teatures—low undulating hills, and 
broken, irregular ridges, oceur to vary the monotony of the 
general devel ails numerous salt-lakes are found in the de- 
pressions of the surface, many of which evaporate or infiltrate 
into the soil at certain periods of the year, and leave an exten- 
sive saline incrustation. On such elevated plains vegetable life 
almost ccases to exist, and it is only on a few more favoured. 
ite that a few blades of grass, or the lavender-like plant called 
*boorsee,” can be found springing to wolcome the oye, 

The Yurkand River, which fertilises the province of that 
name, hag ite source on the northern slope of the Karakoram 
chain. The main branch of the river issues from the basin of a 
small plateau in lat. 35° 37’ 34” x,, long. 77° 50’ x, which lies 
at an elevation of 16,656 fect above the level of the sea. 
Flowing with a northerly course to Kirghiz Janjal, 90 miles 
below its source, it here detects at right es to its former 
course, and euters the long longitudinal yulley between the 
Kuén Luen and Karakoram ran, ‘Traversing this valley 
with a westerly course towards Surikol, it winds round gradually 
to the s.£,, and issning into the plain country of Turkistan, con- 
tinues in that direction to where it receives its large tributaries, 
the Kashgar, Karukash, and Aksu rivers. After the junction of 
these tributaries it flows eastward in a united stream, known as 
the Tarim Gol, and flually discharges itself into the lake of Lob 
Nor, on the confines of the Gobi Desert, From its soures in 
the Kamkoram to the Lob Nor, it has a total length of 1280 
miles, and of geome 680 miles to where it receives the Kashgar 
River, while the area of its basin embraces an extent of about 
85,000 square miles, Zimmerman has shown that the elevation 
of the lake of Lob is probably about 1280 feet above the level 
of the sea, thus the river has a fall of nearly 15,500 feet during 
its entire course of 1230 miles, or a greater fall than from the 
summit of Mont Blane to the level of the Mediterranean Sea. 
During the first 150 miles of ite upper course it descends at the 
rate of 34 feet per mile, while the mean fall of the bed of 
the river in 400 miles is shown to be nearly 80 por mile by 
hypsometric measurement. In that eae of its course where 
it traverses the low country as the Tarim Gol, before entering 
the Lob Nor, it must have a very gentle fall of about. 32 feet 

x mile, since throughout its Iength from below Yarkand to thie 

Lob Nor the total fall would appear to be about 2,900 feet, 
‘Thus the river throughout its entire course has a mean fall of 
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elevation of 16,800 feet above the level of the sea, it flows with: | 
eee ey aeeation easterly course to under the Kuen 


Luen chain, where, on the parallel of 35° 54’ x,, at a distance | 
of 120 miles below its source, it bends to the north-west, and = 
flows ar the valley of Sarikia, along the southern slope of 
the Kuen Luen, for a further distance of 80 miles. Arrived at 
Shadula, 200 miles below its source, it turns to the north and 
jerces the main chain of the Kuen Luen on the meridian of 
Fae 18' x. long., and then, meeting the southern declivities 
of the Kilian range of mountains, deflects at right angles tothe 
eastward, and having thus turned the chain of the Kuen Luen 
continues an easterly course to near the S0th meridian of m \ 
longitude, where, diverging to the north, it omenges into tho 
is of Turkistan, ond fertilises the fair province of Khotan. ' 
ho Karakash continues with a northerly course a 
Taklé Makin and Dusht-i-Tatar, where it unites with the Yark- 
and River. From its source to this point of junction it has 
length of about 590 miles, while the basin of the river, 
including the province of Khotan, embraces an area of 48,000 
to 50,000 square miles. Its principal tributary is tho Kakka 
or Khotan Daria, and it also receives several smaller streams | 
from the of the Kuen Luen, ‘The bed of the river has 
fall of 27 feet per mile from its source to Shadula, where it | 
pierces the Kuen Luen, and flows at the rate of 200 yards per 
minute, or nearly 4} miles per hour, as observed at a 
20. mi its source. In the general charactor of the 
country which it traverses throughout its upper course it greatly 


=| 
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resembles the Yarkand River, save that tho fall of its bed is 
more gentle, and the general surface of the valley less 
Where it skirts the base of the steeper mountains of the 
tagh and the Kilian Mountains, the course of the river is more 
confined, At as high an elevation as 15,800 to 16,000 fect 
‘and the lavender-like* boonwe “are found in the valley amt 
‘of the mountains, and below an elevation of 12,000 
feet ion, with bushes and trees, occur along its downward 
course. The bed of the river consists chiefly of gravel and con- 
glomerate, while an alluvium ond fine eand formation is developed 
am many parts of its course. Nearly the whole volume of water 
which at rolls down is utilised for irrigation throughout the pro- 
vince of Khotan, Like the Yarkand River the stream is frozen 
‘ing the winter months. 


: 


Tn the plain country of Turkistan we meet with several tracts 
of marshy ground, which contain small ponds or larger aecumn- 
Intions of water, with running streams of greater or less size, 
while the prevailing features of the surrounding country are 
hillocks of drifted sand. The margins are 
fringed with high coarse grass and reeds, and are the favourite 
haunts of large quantities of wild fowl, Between the more 
fortile tracts and the foot of the mountains wide sandy steppes 
occur along the southern bases of the Thian Shan chain and 
on the eastern base of the Pamir. 

From its contral position Eastern Turkistan enjoys a pecu- 


climate, The rain-fall at any distance from the 
mountains must be excessively small, while towards the interior 
‘on the confines of the Desert of Gobi, tho mois- 
reduced to a minimum. The inhabitants being 
ived of periodical rains to fertilise the cultivated tracts, are 
ident for their well-being and means of subsistence 
waters of the rivers, bronght down from the mountains 
ing and summer months, By numerous branches, 
dykes led off from the main rivers, the culti- 
is inigated, and as the soil must be naturally 
for the rudest implements of agriculture are every~ 
ed, abundant harvests are ie! yielded, Tt 
exceptional years when the fall of snow pene 
mountains has been but little, and the volume of water brought 
down by the rivers during the ensuing summer consequently 
Jess than usual, that anything like a scanty harvest occurs. 
‘Thus the welfare of the country depending upon the fertilising 
powers of its rivers, the towns and sallagos of astern Turkistan 
will be found situated at greater or less distances along th 
courses of those streams, ‘Che population of the country is thats 
fore accumulated on certain tracts running pecalee thi 
= 


3 
& 


3 eraie 
ae 
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course of the rivers, whilst between them large barren tracts of 


ee bess ayer pina aie ae ice by 
whose expanse is 
Rimes nid Tow Yale At dette sand, or here and there marshy 
id surrounded by sandy steppes. A journey betweon two 
Firtant towns can only bs occceee stacy epi 
these uninhabited deserts, where supplies for the have to 
be carried. The usual halti cx nee 55 ae ‘inbly 
‘mot with at the end of the day's journey. the roads in the 
Fetariy frst by towel ‘tan cemneynee, OF 
trav two-w! carts conve’ 
dade abide aoedarn be mentioned that from Yarkand to 
Khotan, Yarkand to Aksu, and Yarkand through ¥: i 
to Kashgar. The true beasts of burden in the plain pub 


Mahomedans, Tungiini descendants a 
sprinkling of Kalmuks, while amongst the mercantile classes 
@ large infusion of ‘Tadjiks from Andijan on 


The mountain districts are frequented by nomadic Kirghiz 
who posscss no fixed habitation, or cultivate an acre of 

‘They possess large flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of 

and camels, with which they frequent the pasture s of 
the higher mountains during the summer months, and in the 
winter descend to the rivera of the lower valleys, 
Kirghiz periodically visit the nearest towns for the purpose of 
disposing of some of their live stock, and in excl 

in, flour, and other necessaries sufficient for their wants 

ing the ensuing season, 

‘The chicf towns of the country present no diversity in their 
imnttsernity of feature and situation, Enclosed by a fortified 
earth wall the houses appear in lar narrow streets or 
enclosures, surrounded by small lens, in which fruit and 
other trees thrive. No stone is anywhere used for 

as it is not obtainable in the plain country, The 

jonses built of mud and unburnt bricks, are of one storey im 
height, with flat roofs and small aj ents. The shops consist 
of open booths displayed on either side the narrow streets. 
On account of the total absence of stone buildings and ereo- 
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tions, ineoriptions and anti hich might throw a light 
een akcry at ree hea nari 


ee of soo ee ee 
Ly cro 


power to diffor from the king, and to them, out of good policy, the 
ign generally defers, since in all disputes, ially on 
of roligion, tho popular fooling be wit tho Kasi. 


ou’ town and district is under the authority of 
a Hukeem Beg, or chief official, who is bound to pay # certain 
he siviea! rllagen ia 


fixed revenue ly to the king. ‘i 
district are under a head man, or wan Beg, who is responsible 


‘Tho rovenue is collected in kind, whilo o fixed land-tax is 
levied. Each family can be called upon to furnish one indi- 
yidnal as a soldier to the State in time of war, or in case of 
emergency. Thix institution, like the law of the Medes and 
Porsians, is one against which there is no appeal. 

The products of the country are various and abundant. 
Wheat of two descriptions is produced. One erop called 


Ie bagdai,” sown in tember, the other, “yuzgha 
bagdai,” which is sown in April. Hice, barley, Tadian e¢orn, 
four kinds of oil-crop called “ mn,” “zighee,” “ zeranghza,” 


and “muakar,” are yielded in abundance. Clover, root-croj 
as turnips, carrots, onions, are grown extensively. Cotton of a 
fair description is produced in large quantities, and manu- 
factured into material for native wear, or exported to Khokand 
and Russia. 

‘The fruit crops consist of the pear, apple, apricot, almond, 
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walnu and molon, whilo tho vino is oulti- 
eet dren deer is excellent. The mulberry is 
everywhere seen, and Sevan! in the province of 4 
ee m Yarkond to India, Kashmir and 
t, are cloths, silk, churras or bang, pushmeena wool, 


spies gas, tan Uinen lots, Ki Engligh broad cloths 


snuff, &e, From 
horsos and 


Karakash furnishes a moderate supply. Copper and iron ore 
are found in the Karakoram and Kizil Yart Ranges—while 
rubies, turquoises, lapislazuli, and other precious stones, are 
arcane the mountain ranges or ore imported from 


hshan. F 

The animals are the horse, two-humped camel or 

ox, ass, sheep, and goat, from wh the pepe 

is oxtracted. Fur-yielding animals aro found in the Pamir 
mii and hare. 


Biceps, as the 1 

ild animal life is not very profuse, on account of the seant 
re and herbage in the more uninhabited tracts. The ibex 
found in the Kuen Luen chain, and probably also in the 
Kizil Yart, tho stag abounds in tho forosts towards Akwu, and 
antelopes roam the plains, while wild camels are met with in the 
desert tracts of the Takli Makéu, and “Dusht-iLatar.” The 
beasts of prey are two species of wolf, and the tiger is met with 

* an tho forvste towards Aksu. 
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APPENDIX [. 
‘Main Rond from Yanxaxp to Kasnaax. 
‘This roed is mgulorly traversed by two-wheeled carts and conveyances. 


ve we Hal 
| Besar oe Hating 





‘Yarkand to 
Kolerubot Road conducts the north wall of 
the Fort, and at 4} miles from the city 
crosses the Urpi Canal by wooden 
bridge. Passing the village of Kara 
Koom aud Bigil, it shirts some marshy 
bat, a village of $00 


Kisil is a village of 500 houses, with a 
Jorge tank aod caravanserai, 


Khoduke Kochimbaste and ‘Toblok, 40 
” or 





o the north of the town. 


Road pastes villages of Koomlok and Tog- 
Jok, and. crostes the Hoxan River by. 
bridge. ‘Then continues up left bank of 
river co Yapehua, » village of vome 700 

ses 


*aterby beige; 2 pas elage 

iver by bridge ; and passing the vi 

of T “ 2) sural fea fea Kio 
narik River, and » branch of che Kashgar 
River, to the Fort of Kashgar, whieh 
Yiek some 3 miles south of the city. 
Gross “Kisll Daria.” ot the Kashgar 
River, midway between the Fort and City, 

Kashgar contains about 28,000 houses; 

and tom 60,000 to 70,000 inbabitante, 
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‘La to Yanxaxp—continued, 








10 | Hot Springs 5 
1 | Camp Booth of 

‘Chan 

sia’ Lang 
32 | Kalo Pobar .. | 14} 


a3 come leet 16 











Sune erat 

ease 

i reall seed wih ee, 
erally covered with snow, 

ra » geoeraly ri so 


Road down vali 
main “Chang Chemo Yay wok 


Road for 4 miles ap left enh ot oane 
‘Cheumo River, 
cross a low spur on the right sido of the 
valley to Gogra in Kugrang Valley. 


Koad Lang Vi bigest | 
up Chang f ig Vali, crowing 7 


several times. 
Wea is Ga bel ce a eae 
svalevel. 


elevation of 16,000 feet abore 


Road up Chang Lang Valley, At 4 milox 
fom Hot Sprig Ted ees te 


aaaln valley, aul Tends 19 the east up 8 
ranch valley to the Pass. For the 
onward water and fuel should 


rally no water, and cere erp liatetfoet, 
Hc beet with bree here ad. the 


er Karakash Iti 
h wae be eres ot 10 halt at No. 


0, Hot Springs, but march from No. 9 
Ait thet Pa theca’ 
Taltgsplace ia the valley, ® lan 
Beyond Hot Sori, where is fuel and 
sii ‘caunping 
ae Ears 
Cros Chang Lang (or Chang Chenmo} 
Pa, 18,069 feet Sere sea. Teed 


stones part of the 
Seooot i soup for Ralf «mle. Front 
the pas reed down the open valley 
table-! At ten allee from 

iam camping place called Wich 
bared whit i in Kala Pahar, No fuel 


inal to the Lingsi Thi 
rn are nearly 7,000 rt 
pe searlevel, across wl the road 
Can in may be 





‘The 
destitute of water from Octol ‘Marsh, 
but water is to be ‘met with dariog the 
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‘ew to Yanxaxp—eontinued. 





a7 


Kiohikymlak .. 










‘ores, 
‘At ‘Vogrossu. 30 miles below Shadals, a 
alley 1o che N.W, condaets to the Ku 


jk Pass. 
ALAM Nazar Ki 2 miles below this, 
ine to the N.W, conducts to the 
Kilian Pane, 


At Mazar Badshak, 4} miles below Pilar 
tiikash, the read leaves the Valley of the 
Karakash River, and ascends Bo 8 sae 








Bodshals, as nove is cbulastis nent the 


‘Crom the Ertl 16,612 feet shore 
the ses, Very steup ascent and descent, 
The pass is inmpracticable for laden 
horser, whose loads have to be carried 
on yuis. Horees and cammele uniadan 
fan’ cross the pase. ‘The pass is closed 
dy snow auritg the wiater, from De- 
coal 

Kichikyulak Sen cosaphay jlace of the 
Kirghiz, on the north side of the james 


Road down Sanju Valley, crossing and re« 
crossing the stream, 


Road dilealy the Sanju stream having to 
be crowed ‘snd recrossed some twenty 
times, Kibris, a village of a fow houses, 
is the first habitation met with on enter- 
ing Turkistan, 








Read down open valley to Sanfo,w lange 
lace of some 8000 he 

fn several vilages slranted 6 a 

of the tiver, 

Shambs," of Monday, 
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Lim to Yansaxp—oontinued, 























sr | Yurkand., ..| 19 | ‘The capital of Fastern Turkistan, con- 
taining sowe 40,000 houses, and ‘about 
inbabitants. 
: At 4° milos from tho Ynrksnd 
ig crossed, It is hero 
daring the winter months. In the 
summer it is in boas at Al 
chee, many miles lower down, whieh is 
then the direct road from Ki 
Pongam. Four miles this the 
Yalohak Canal, carrying water to the 
city. i arvaeed 3078 soln 
Leh to 
Yarkand. 
‘Total .. | 507§ 
Teh to Shadala .. .. 3 
Shadula to Sanju. 
Sanju to Yarkand =.» 
‘otal .. -. 507} miles, 
No. 2, 
Lam to Yanxaxp, 
New Roore. vid Chang Chenmo and tho Valley of the Upper Karakash 
River to ARtagh, > ie 
| Nummot Halitng wanes, Baxaans, 
Marches Mile 








Leh to 
No. 12 Camp, | 143) | Vide Route No, 3, 
Koala Pabar, 


13 | Camp, Lin 11 | Descend low hills to Lingsi Thang, Road 
Thing Paka Senet cia asl ar 


14 | Boones 4. 4. | 10} | Continue due north. At § mile cross a 
w ridge, wing the Lingsi Thun, 
Plains, At Booryee that wood for fue 

No yrass, 
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at 


ov) 





ap Craleakden: Khosh Maidan 














Hf 





: 


: 
i 
i 
3 
i 
ipa 


i 


hb, @ porpendicular cliff 
the Fiver on ite right bank, 
below this the road laves 


z 
Hy 


> 


‘valley leading to the Karot 
tle grass ie anct with at 


From Shorjilgn w the pass ts 13. mille 
an I 
ae to soar toca” bie 


tbe proferable to march from 


i 

3 

BF 
ar? 
i 





gh Range, whi 
forms tho watershed between the Yar= 
kind and Karakaah reesbasion 
cross the pass down open to 
Gato, wher is vate, rash ots 
r 


ile fuel, 


Road down open valley to Wabihjilga, on 
ie Karcbeos Fa eae 
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No, 3. 


‘Lan to Yanxaxp—continued. 
From Aktigh to Yarknnd by tho Valley of the Yarkand River and the 
Yangi Pass. 





are ar | 


4 | Koolunooldee .. u“ 


Camp 8 of oF 
Yang Pass | 











This i the regular {Zamietinee route to 
‘Yarkand. 


Road level nbd good down open vall 
long the Karahorezs Piss etscom:, wht 
it passed twice inthe defile fe 





Tight bank, 
everywhere obtainable from here on the 
line of marek downwards. ta journeying 
towards Ladak, fuel shonld ‘be earri 
from Kufelong, 

Two rostes, not now in use, one from the 
heod of ‘the Nubra Valley, in Ladak, 
and the other from Chorbut, in Bale 
tistan, conduct down the main valley of 
the Yarkand ‘River, and joi \ee uf 

B 


Road down valley of tho Yarkand River, 
ich ix crowed once or twice. ‘Thert 
ane two intermedinte eamping-places 





A. pasture-ground in the open valley, 
evra pring of ook wate 

‘Throe miles before ronching Kirghiz Ja 
gal are some ruined stone hute, 
on the right tank of the river, from 
‘where a road goes off east, leading up a 
ravine ond norees the Kirghix Pass 
(79000 feet shove the sea) to Shadal 
3 miles distant. 





Crom to lef bank of river immediately 
below Kirghiz Jangal, Agaio cross to 
Fight bank, 1 milo further down, Rond 
continues down open valley to Koo- 
Iunooldee. 


At Koolunooldee the road leaves tho valley 
the Yarkaod River, and nscenda up a 
narrow ravine to the Yangi Pass, Road 
fomewhat diffent up ted of the ravine, 
‘The Kunjoot robbers of Hunza and Nagar, 
lying in wait on the bill side, over- 
Tooking this defile, sometimes attack 
plunder the caravans of the traders, 
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No. 4. 
Astin to Suanona, by the Sooget Pass, 























Munibee | Naor of Haicing | Malimand Siuuae 
sarin | Pa | fasten 
Aktégh 10 Road good up right bank of stream comin, 
1 | Chitra... | 12) | down from the Seog: Pas Amin 
| stone hut in the ravise at Chibra, No 
grasa oF ful. 
2 | Sooget .. .. | 19$ | At 4 miles crest the Sooget Pass, 18.297 
- feet above the sea, Ascent very gradaal 
and easy up the ravine, Steeper desceat 
of ane mile to the Sooget Valley, which 
pine NW for 0 ales, 
ie road passes 
Kotasjilga, then 
valley, avd is on the detent to Sooget, 
where are grass and fuel in abundance, 
$s | Shadala BY 
(Cross aud recross river to fort, 
Total .. | 30h 











‘Yanganp to Bavaxusaaxy, vid Tasmmencan and the Pani Starr. 


‘Cashkeurgan, the capital of Sarikol, is reached in from 8 to 9 days’ journey 
from Yarkand. 

‘The probable distance ia sbout 175 miles. 

‘Tho journey onwerds from Tashkurgan to Badakhshan is accomplished in 
from 16 to I8dayx ‘Tho whole distance from Yarkand to bebo is 
probably about 46) miles, 

‘This read traverses a plain country for nearly 70 miles from Yarkand. It 
thon erceses a low range into the Sarikol district, and, aconding the valley of 
the Charling River, cromes tho Chichillik Pass, leading across 9 spur of the 
Tasin Pamir range into the Tashkangan valley From Tuabkungan it Lends 
orem tho pass at tho head of the Sarikol torritory into Pamir Khurd, and 
conducts down the valley of the Oxua into Wakbin. 

‘Tho read {# practicablo for laden horses throughout, and for laden camels up 
to the foot of tho Chichiklikk Pasa, from the Turkistan side; and from Badakh- 
shan as for as Pamir Khurd, from the westward. 

‘Tho caravans of the merchants esidom accomplish tho whole journey under 
‘ono month. 

‘Thery ix also a seoond route from Yarkand to Tashkuryan, but it lien 
through a very mountainous country. On this route three high ranges—the 
Kedar, Argatallah, asd Qogrhiot—havo to be cromiod, and it is consequontly 
but little frequented, 
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‘Moxra or Francany, 1969, 
At Yanxanp (to 23rd Instant), Lat, 38° 21' 16" N.; Long. 77° 28" E 
Elevation 











main ————__—, Weather, — 


Sunetie| © sat | 12 Nos, 








3s | 3d) ao] a8} ow. | Cloudy 
2 


or | os 293) |W. ‘Cloudy 
45 | 40} soy ao] ow. Fino | 
a5 | 303) 3g) 97y] WAW. | Fine 
a6 | ar) at) a6) BW, Fine 
oe 374) 84) 37 w. Pine 
ap) 40} 38] 99] we Fine 


a2 | 37] 35) 31 |S.W.byW) Clondy 
45 | 47/ 42) 34) BW. Five 
43 | 45] 40| o1|WibyN.| Pine 








454 | 803) 41 w. Fino 
a} oo] ae w, | Cloudy 
464) 50] 43) 338) w. Fine 
48 | soy 4s] 38] Ws.w, | Fino 
ash] ae] aa] se]. Cloudy | 
4m | 50] 443} a7] sw. | Fine 
45 | 49] 44] 08] ww. | Fine 
“ $0) 45) 35 Ww. Fine 
503] so} 45] 33) W. Fine 


4a] 49) 44) 99) gw. | Clondy 
47] so] 44] 99| Sw. | Clondy 
4a | 47] 492 03 WW. | Cloway | 
46} 453) 44) 30h WSW, | Clondy | 


| |, taevation 


: peathar, | sn. fet above = 
wma | w|i am | st Pine, fe, 



































aa | 36| 37| ww. | Cloudy | 2052] 43 | 2,728 | Village of Kokrubat 
25 | sa} s9| sw. | Cloudy | 2oas| a9 | 3,982 | Village of Kiail. 
| ad Flag : (Town of Yanghissir 
a | ss} 90] w. | Fine {}onve| 42 | 4,006 |} Tans? 50's" Nay 
a | [| Leng to? 18" 





a7] 38) WW. | Fine 
oan 
Averoges ofS 23E 


Monthly Mean -. a+ 
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Moxra or Mancu, 1869, 


At Kasuoan (Port of) Lat, 39°19! 37-1" Ni; Long. 7°40, 


Elevation 4165 fect above sea-level. 
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a 43 45 a sw, Rain ” ” 

au ”- ar an a SW. Rain ” . 

2 | 42 | 49 | a9 | 383 vv. Cloudy aa ay 
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vo | ot | osy| or | 493 w. Fine + “ 
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Mownt ov Arai, 1869, 1s Basreex Torxisras. 











Fine 
Fine 
Cloady 
Rain 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clondy 
Pine 
High Wiod, 
Dust Storms 


Fine 




















Fort of Yanghinar. 


‘Village of Toblok, 


Ak Langar, 
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Mowrn or Jose, 1869, mw Easreen T'vnxteray, 



























































Brot srequanee 
Waser Ai so ied Pheem, boo. 
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foal ere + | Karghalik. 
| ee 
Fat ber Village of Sanju, 
loo-t | ath 254 | Kisil Aghil, 
ise-7| 65 | 8,617 | Mazar (Arpalak Valley). 
196-3) 63 ‘Tom, 
rhea ce ++ | Five miles above Tam. 
toea| 44 | 11,598 | Kichikyulok, 
yss-2| a2 | 19,482 (emer a Pass to 
ve [ne | 00s208 | Sitartalanh 
ve | + | tas: | Shaduna, 
o2 15,598 t Yattey. 
2) 20 (Rae 
29 | 16,190 | ‘Chadartash. 
* “dos \(Ostok:” Crosscil Kara 
30 | 16,908 (HR pas, bsB feet 
29 | 15,020 | Shorjilga, 
15,570 | Khush Maidan, 
|e | 16.102. | Raltfilgn, 
Pot | sw. | Fine | asia} 49] 17,655 | Karare. 
=} .).] NE Snow | " e Camp Lingzi Thang. 
a ~ | 26 NE. Snow 190°9 om 17,527 | Kala Pahar, 
4} aj .! se | Sow { 2 


Crossed Chang Lang Pass into Chang Chenmo. 


\Chang "Lang ‘Pass, 





|| 18.80 tet. 
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‘the course of this stream to Oshokwas, from where it joins thé Kugiar 
route at Beshtirak Tangar. 

Beshirik—n ttered village of some 900 houses, 
yeep tat Spero Ah kth stream coming 13 
from Oshokwas. Is 4065 feet above sea-level, 

18, Kaponanre.—One of the towns and diatricte in Kastorn Turkistan, 


a hydrate gy 
Curkistan from 


a 





watered by 2 
Bog. ae miles from Yarkand. 

8, Alamatoon.—A village pase tothe wight of the Yaskand oud, 12 miles 
from Karghalik, fs situated on the eft hank of the Tisnaf River, 

20, Klojerik—A village lying 2 miles north-east of Alamakun, 

21, Boghoriok.—A village of some sixty houscs, lying opposite to Khojerik. 

22, Mekla—A small village, 14 miles from Karghalik, on the Yarkand road, 

28, Yak Shamba Bazar—On the Yarkand road, 18 miles from Karghalik, 
‘and 6 miles from Porgarn is a largo market erowded on Sundays. 


24, Poooaxt—A town and district of 16,000 houses, 15 miles from Yarksod, 
2 largo buaat and caravatveal, They i anol fort iru, 
TF aa the wet of the tows ic is 4355 fect above sea-level 
‘and watered by the Beeblrur Canal, out from the Yarkand River, 
Korum Togrok.—A village of 700 houses, lying 6 miles from Posgam, 
thet ook of tie Yarkang iver i 
26. Aigdchee.—A village of 1000 houses on the Fiehe bank of the Yackand 
River. In the mmmer the river ix here crosted in bent, and this then 
becomes the direct read from Porgum to Yarkand. 
27. Otunchee—A Ii ‘del abverod wining some 6500 hon 
ditaniod Ooten obese of Yar eres oe! 
23, Chinitagh—Situatod 3 miles eouth of Yarkand, Formerly the residence 
of Ahmed Wang. 


29. Shamat bagh—Situated one mile east of the city of Yarkand. 
30, Yankasn.—The capital of Eastern Turkistan, in latitude 98° 21' 16" »., 
longitude 77° 28° x., anil 9230 feet above ta-leyel. Contains wom 
40,000 houses and about 120,000 inhabitants, ‘There are 140 mosques, 
Taany schools, and some twelve owavanseras, which are always crowded 


fortified earth wal! Tal ying fon 404 fet ng a teed 
by five gates, which are as follows 

1 itn Du~On th ws ting 1 he ft an Ka 
ear 

2. Moskart Dubes.—On the south side, leading to Karghalik, 
Rhotan, &e, 

8. Balti Dubea—On the south-oast side, leading to Aigicheo, &e. 
Ranma, cae se ales lai to Lai Musjid, Aksv, Ovsh 


5, Tere Bagh Dubea.—On the north side, 
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31. Karchi-—A village of 100 houses, 15 miles north-oast of Yarkand, situated 
ti the lat tank ot the Uryd Cana = 


38 A ‘itlage of 1 i 22 milles north-east of 
a ma 1500 houses, situated 22 xa! of 


99. Kerahoom—A silage four miles north-west of Yetam oo he Kastgae 
401s Lengorh, call logy 2 mo, Yutand,omenta 


41. Kokralot—A villazn of 200 houses, 22 miles north-west of Yarkand; 
the first staye or halting-placs towards Kashpac. 


42. db Langor—A halting: plaoe, 14 miles from Kokeatat, on the main rad 
to Kusbgar, ‘There fe an enelosure ‘with w xosafid, and two wells of 


43, Abeta Khaw Langar—Kight miles beyond Ak Langer; is now nn 
ocenypied, 
44. Kisi.—A village of 600 houses, the second stage from Yarkand, from 


which it is GO miles distant ; is 8982 fect above searlerel. 


45, Oordoo Badshak Mazer-—Tomb 4 small village i 
‘miles north-east of Kizil. ae 3 sh Slee 


46. Hazrat Bakeem Masor—Tomb of a Syad and small village situated 13 
‘tiles north-east of Kixil. 


Peerrioss ov run Towss or Easrem Tonxisray, 





deg B 
Pan 
1 
7 18 
6 10 
so 5 
[Sa ee eee | ae Te ame) 
‘Source of the Yarkand River .. 35 37 34 ae Tw 
Kufelong— 
At junction of main stream and ov BT 
7 octal rant mh oe ce 


‘Chamatung-—Containing 30 houses lying 3 miles west of Kixil. 

Khoduk—A village of 20 houses § miles from Kisil. 

mac small village of a few houses to the right of the road 9 railee 
from Kixil. 


Toblok.—A village of 40 houses 14 miles from Kizil, on tho main road. Is 0 
halting place betweon Kisil und Yanghisanr, 


Kelpun.—A rained village 3 miles beyond Toblok, formerly a Chinese 
*urtang” oF Folie sation. ‘There are now only & few fnhablted,honses 
ands “masar.” 


Scoget Bolok A hultingeplace 6 tuiles south of Yanghissar, 
VOL, Xl x 
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Te-couroranios of Mr. Haywano’s Onsenvarioss for Hisowrs in Eaernes 
Torxwtan.* By StaffCommander C, Gronan, 1.x. 
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* ‘The intitades, and heights in Mr, Hayward’s memoir are those computed by 
Kimaléduriog a sibs his tna, waieh Bas bee engraved from is ows 


i 

boil ibservatious have been reduced to Leh, the starting point, which has 
been sme re it io tlm eight cave, Haywant's map It is marked a8 11,740 feet, 
This wre accounts for the ion in the heights between 
fhertable and Day 
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TU.—A Visit to Haster Island, or Rapa Nui, in 1868, By 
J. Lisror Pauen, 2.0.8, Surgoon of EMS, Topare. 
Read, January 24th, 1870. 
ee coe ery iiciyihas em re eae 

ic stone images which are so plentiful in it, is 60 

as to the special notice that it isin 27° 8's. lat, 

and 109° 24° w. long., about 2000 miles from the South American 
coast, and 1000 from Pitcairn Island, or the Gambier Islands. 


| 
F 
E 


i man) Ago, @ 
large ition to it place fromthe i ao 
Raps-iti (Small “Repa), ‘This island is about 1900 duo 

Island, which from its greater size was called 
Sey 12 mi 


it no tradition of their activity remains, 
f interest, I may mention the position and names 
is is large one at the south end of 
it is about a milo, and is 600 or 700 
oe ‘The bottom, which is Hat and 1200 yards across, is a 
rahe eps wer erg pools here and there ; 
were found to be 26 or 30 feet ‘There is a zi 
the crater, as a ad fae 


SEE SER 
bd Pais 
é A 
: 

i 


zp 
ue 
z 


from the centre of the island, is 

. This is the source of the red tui 
quarried to form the head-dresses, or crowns, of 
images, as the material can bo found in mass, 


—* The little hill,” which is at the north-east end of 
folead ino i ie ly toscana geay ere 
ina lain, ani 28 grey | Vik 


3 
z 
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if 
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now not the smallest brook exist. The soil, as a rule, seems 
moist enough not to iro particular irrigation. 

‘The coast line is blaff, irregular, yet not much indented. 
The way the land is more gradual to the south-east ehore, 
where the cliffs are of varying heights. At the ends of the 
island, as much as S00 feet, at Angaroa (Cook's Bay) is a 
Renee ia weak at et coe tal el ey 

@ BW sur the isl ent 
event any chance of landing. ‘I'his was the caso sa tatie 
Bolland ta 1852—also with Captain Amasa Delano, in 1808. 
"There are not many outlying saline es littlo seawoed was to 
be seen, although La Pérouse says it was used as food. 
name was then on, it is now au ké, Re ee 
flat sponge on the rocks and boulders at the landing p 

We did not take any fish with the line, but at some time 
thoro must be some, and large ones too, if one may judge by the 
size of the hooks, made of stone, with which the natives used to 
take them. Large flying-fish are not uncommon, and I saw 
plenty of email fry, close inshore ; several nots we obtained have 
small (4 inch) meshes, Crayfish, which are taken by the 
natives diving for them, and crabs, are common and good ; 
shellfish also, I saw no o but there were ity of 
univalves, and, in the stone houses at the Terano Kau, there 
eos an abundanco of the shells of a small periwinkle (piripi), 


As in the rest of Polynesia, no quadruped hus been found 
ca to the island. he rat is in great abundance. Pi 

we been landed by some visitors: but were not allowed 
breed. win says hogs were domesticated: there is no 
name for such a beast in their language, and I did not find = 
drawing of such in tho mural paintings at Torano Kau. Bi. 
were quite as scarce; some sea fowl were seen, but the ee 
domestic fowl was the only other bird; and these were in sul 
cient number, Small birds altogether absent, 

les. Twas told some one had seen a lizard, but this was 
a solitary instance; and in questioning all thoso who had been 
over the island I was answered negatively, nor did I 

see one myself, No snakes exist. 

No coléoptera were collected, but T think T saw one or two 
species. Centipedes exist, I saw no butterflies except one 
yery like the Lr cardui, and one like the Sulphur Butterfly 
80 common in England. Flies were. Gael tb annoying to any 
one in out of the free current of wit There were no 
a toes, Fleas were in myrinds even in a grotto at Anakena 
(La Pérouse Bay). But no collections were made of the fauna 
of the island, which is meagre enongh, 
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of as 3 but it was oo 
since in a French shi Bornier told me. None of the 
fruit trees, loft by La Péfoase, coal be found. T sawno tobaceo, 
its, Of ferns there are some very beautiful, of the genus 
Getdaun = Gsigessolctae \ng pat gre ts gah esa 
m8, ts grow in great 
faiths Wratena sehich ardwet bat E that 1 onne toe abies 
collect any foran herbarium. ‘The hill sides aro covered with a 
fine grass which serves capitally to fatten animals, if we may 
i ime state of some sheop now there, 
of these le has been commented on 


Fs 
Ee 


visitora. Mendana (1566) says, some were almost whi 


ipod. : 
they had much - advantage of the cs ee 


His 
ul 
rae 
nk 
Ui 
2 
rir 


in their traits and colour. Cook coincides. The Jesuit 


a burying-place at Winipoo were brought home, two of which are 
inthe oligo of Brekeetialicn ‘he tracings and measure- 
ments of the other were sent to Prof. Huxley. In disposition 

ere friendly, affable, and merry, excessively indolent, very fc 

of finery and adorning themselves, La Péronse says they had 
on amazing fondness for the hats of their visitors ; we found our 
trowsers equally coveted. The men, says Prére Bugine eo; 
were in their habits all thieves, and distrusted one another, 

as the island abounds in caves and hiding places, these were 
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8 in request for shelter of the filchers. Sele 
of hunger, which they will rather anffer 

parece ca nisiting carving both wood and stone; 
‘id for the former material, instead of 

iscls; they used obsidian flakes for razors and for their javelin 
They circumcision. 
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cis as of their worship. 

The ground is so fortilo, that a few days’ work suffices to keep 
any may subsistence for year. lege er 
have Doan: of agriculture,” says Pore Bugine. Yot the whole 


the 

(Broussonelia) was culdivaied he small pi bli satin 
stono walls of about five fect high. The inner bark of this 
shrub served to make the maluté (matué) for the blanket-coat 
mon, which they called nud. 

sexes wore the maro, as commonly used in Polynesia, 
men wore. a cincture of woman's hair, as thick as a finger, 
finished at cach end by a tassel, ‘Phe covering was & 
tle over the shoulders, and fastened at the throat. This 
yas made of paper-mull for the men, and of fine grass 
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Both sexes used. ea edicrd parser pete 
earth of all colours, but also the sap of plants. The women 


the hair, Baa ine Th ths Les ated ees Tiaras 
gather their hair into a knob at the crown of the head. 
Both sexes wore ear-ornaments. ‘The lobes were piereed, and 
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” Thoy aid not offer any fishing lines for sale, and the only 
hooks we saw were the large ones called “rou,” made of stone, 
and which were of some age, and scarce, about three inches 
across the head. ‘They are not in use now. The nets were 
ee with small (half-inch) meshes, and from their size used for 


e fs 

The houses are low and » like a canoe upset; we find a 
account of them in Cool; saw them, in 1808, fully 

200 feet long; in 1852, the Portland saw some petal 120 feet, 


‘neg gsnoras: iy 60 or 70; in 1868, tho Topaze 
a spy sous (ead sulle), 12 to 14 feet broad, ae ieht Of 
houses were assem! bly hall, and were bight Ob at 
ea walls, on which @ thatched roof was pl 
The eens re py eli mer on which 
grass is ied, It is windowless, no hearth nor fire; an 
apres in the side, about 18 or 20 inches square. This ix 
not to exclude the fowls, an tn natives yao 
pty ty in these, the heat and noisome smell are inde- 


oe were some massive square buildings, built of unmor- 
tared stones, some 20 or 80 feet square, an 6 feet high, with 
little square apertures of a foot in size, here and there, at the 
goon ‘lpreil These, we were told, were parrot and | fowls 
were in thom ; but it seems unlikely wore made 
Reta perpen ae, errant veg simian bah Suh areal 
were used, we were tol say 
: xp three principal feasts, or occasions of rejoicing, 
luring the year :— 
Jn sprin, ber), there was a i 
ror. ug poor dowel hersmttee ior ‘a 
there for two months, Athletic sports, running 
&c,, were the order of the day, In summer (December), the the 
foust of Paina took place. It is specially noted that cash 
brought his‘own provisions. The ceremony ended by the erec- 
ee wa pola vf. be he; is wae the ee Ly eae 
june, 0 jouses were It, anc people met 
fd ote wok bait bo hora cease cries songs, in which 
same couplet was ol te meet were 
called ae pi ae 
ad monarchy was ¢lective; after the death of the sove- 
all the High Chiefs met together near the Terano Kau, 
tho candidates, with the view to prove their capability, 
omiet the cliff there, swam to the Sete ey got 
vest sets seine with them. ‘The successor 
terity. The son of the last King, We king, Toto-pito, was 
four years since. M. Bornier, the French settler, told us 
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were told, was a papakoo. Nar it a emall trunk image—Libi 
Hage ei wa al age wo te infer 


No imagos Sant ae ikoo terrace in the same 
way as the structures now to be ibed. These are to be 


by ‘alien ake ain which i sepa Aiken) and 


growth, 

about seven or aah yards The stones net thsecn itis 
made are th in size and shape, 
more or less ery ‘are fully six feet in ena 
aro fitted together exactly, without Seon ery ea ai 
is built flat and level at the top, about broad, by 100 

long, squared at ee parallel to the shore in ita 
Tee direction. uted, in fact, the pes meres on which 


i smooth space, or 
of the same length marr sino but at Teast four 


terrace, 

‘times a8 i, and this terminated in front by a vile ara 
step, built of 1 ee ater eaiaes tform 
seemed to be from the same point ‘The terrace sloped 
Beaty to ii andl die Widen ara bein juare and raised 
above the adjoining d, po's 10, joln the ends of the lat= 
form. ‘Tho image vletiorm wes sev with bones nal 
tions. horiwere re old and weatherworn, but bore no marks of 
fire on them. ‘Tho images had been thrown down in all direc- 
tions, and wereall more or less mutilated, The debris prevented 
See heting if theca Wid any-coyptarvien the mage peleetelh oF 
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Terano Kau. They are at the place where the last lava-flow 
issued, and quite overlook the sea, which is directly under them. 
blocks are of various sizes, carved in stu into rude tortoiae- 
form, or have odd faces shaped on them. ‘The nowain bushes 
and grass much obscure them, and had my visit been at any 
other time than mid-day, I should have sketched a good many, 
but [ was very pressed for time, 1 could not learn their sign 
ficanoe, These are yery numerous, even to hundreds. I began 
to count them, but found them to be so plentiful as to make it 
lost time. They aro almost always on platforms, but now all 
have been thrown down; except in the crater at Otuiti, and 
outside it, whoro they aro in tho earth only, and in groups, not 
in rows, and hers even very many are They are 
made of but one material,a grey, compact, trachytic lava, found 
at Otuiti, where there is a distinct slide for them to be removed 
by, and where there are still imperfect ones to be found. They 
are trunks, terminating at the hips—the arms close to the side, 
the hands sculptured in low relief on the haunches. They 
ave flatter than the neural God ~ ‘Tho longest L measurod was 
87 feet; the waual size, 15 or 18; the si ‘ones, a4 Hoa Hava, 
5 or 44 feet, These were more boulder-shaped. The head is 


neck of these measured full 20 feet to the collar-bone. 
were in the best preservation, Those inside the crater were of 
lnrgo size, but weathorworn, apparently the oldest in tho island, 
also many were prostrate. “They difiered a little in profile 
from those in the other parts of the island. The face is square, 
massive, and sternly disdainful in expression; the aspect alwa 
‘The peculiar feature is the extreme shortness of the 
upper lip, or the upthrust of the lower one, which would 
the same appearance, This jure is sometimes seen 
now among the natives, The eye-sockets aro er ae under 
the brows, and, as far as we could make out, eye: of obsidian 
were inserted in them; but we were not fortunate enough to 
find any, ‘The nose broad, nostrils expanded, the profile vuryh 
somewhat in different sages The ears were always seulpti 
with vory long pnodant lol 
The beautitully-perfect one Hoa-haka-nana-Ja (each imago 
has its own name), now in the British Museum, was found in 
the stone house called Tau-ra-re-n'ga, at the Terano Kou. It is 
elaborately traced over the back and head with rapas and birds, 
two of which much resemble the apteryx. Lt was coloured rod 
Vou. Xi, % 
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and white when Se tte 
transit to the Tes 8 feet, weight 4 tons, 
pos bso wast pit te ou a no crown. Its. 


5 
Z 


Some of the images havo such small tops to the head 
hat thao sco iticult to ft them with a exon. 

‘Tho principal track of tha i from Otuiti is by the Const 
Round, on ei iin ob which. they are found; feos fone waee 
On the Mid Path of the island I found but two or three. ° Many 
were found also from Anakena ; but there wasagreat partof the 
island untraversed. All secounts go to the same t, that it 


~ 
The used for carving these statues was a 


Tt was called Tingi-tingi. It was noticed that on many of the 
statues little projections were left; these were portions harder 
than tho chile 


‘The number of images on the platforms is variable, and 
also their sizo is ae eee unin "They. alwa faced 


In La Péronse's yo itis said that the image platforma 
wore tod as Moran, and 

places (#.0, tombs) of the chief. We found that the word 
eee oe rete ea pakoo or of the 
tribe. Each image, and somo ie tana Reon had 
their proper name, Beechey surmises that these are relics of a 
post age, as in some now desolate islands he visited he saw 
similar terraces and images. In Maldon Island I was informed 
by a visitor that under the guano similar platforms existed, 
without images. In the Marquesas the i were made of 
wood, and there is no doubt, from signs on sland, that 
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Sufficient wood existed to have made wooden images long sinee 
the fabrication of these trachyte statues, which as material 
would hardly have been chosen for ease or rapidity in working, 
And besides, only one chisel has been found; nor could any 
Neyo hate 5 
Ata little distance from this terrace, and about the centre 
point, was a short pillar or cylinder of red tuff (vesicular lava), 
ing in an area with large, smooth, sea-worn stones, 
It on a low slab, which waz of the same material, and 
which served a3 a it was about 6 feet high, and as 
much in diameter ; top was flat, and cut away on each sida, 
80 ag to make a step or ehelf, On it J found two skulls, very 
much perished, which, from the dentition, I judged to be those 
of of twelve or fourteen years old. Tho faces of the 
were directed towards the platforms. At Winipoo there 
is ono similar, ‘Tho uppor part is paved with smooth sea-stones 
of the size of a dinner plate. The measurement of the * 
which is oval, is 7 foot by 5, and it was 44 foot high. It stood 


see Sanpete area, 

ion Stone,—Aguin, ina direct line from this, landwards, 
at about 80 or 100 yards from the platform, is one of the low- 
slanting saddle-topped pillars used for cremation (burnt sacrifice), 
It is also of rod tuff, but was not moro than 43 or 6 feet high, 
The finest C saw was at Winipoo, of which T append a deserip- 
tion. Ina paved area, similar to that of tho last-described rules 
She egies oroency aut se bye horas i dep 

projects in two horns, 

aac Be notch between them; cach horn had a face eel 
on it, in low relief—face surmounted with a crown (hau), but 
that to the north-west had crumbled away (from the action of 
fire?). The projecting part is terminated ut the breast, and 
lower down @ round projecting navel is marked. Just above, 
where the pillar joins the area, the fingers are sculptured, in 
low relief, flat, clasping the hips, ag in the images. 

We were told heaka (victims) were burnt here, and at the 
foot of one of these pillars at Winipoo we found many burnt 
ie ‘The pillars were in number at least one for every image- 

orm, 

With respect to the former of these two pillars, In the most 
excellent description by M. de Bovis, Lieutenant de Vaisseau and 
Surveyor of Poumotie group, published in the Government 
Annuaire de Taiti, p 292, he says: “Tl y avait sur le parvis 
uno sorte de parvis dallé en pierres plates devant l'autel Geis 
the Morai), une enorme pierre plate, un peu plus élevée que les 
autres; Io prince s'y plagait tout nu pendant la consecration.” 
Tt was here the-maro-ura (red maro or breech-cloth) was put on 

Bt 
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at sunrise in the Eddaia Myths). ‘That at his death he vanished 
from earth in the shape of a butterfly (Pura puru), and this 
insect is shouted at now by small children, as Ta-ku-i-u, Tu-ku-i-a, 
pa ae hint ae eer The Cas oa ee 
near! m. Bastor to Opare, or iti, ut 
1900 miles, The last successor of "haan a 
pito, and his son died about 1864, 


. 


TY.—Notes on the Runn of Cutch and neighbowring Region. By 
Sir H. Banrie EB. Freee, K.C.B, 
Read, Fed. 14, 1810, 

Tae tract of country to which these remarks refer forms o 
considerable portion of the eerie of the Indus, which is 
bounded on the north by the barrier of the Himal wost by 
Suleiman, and Hubb Tanges, south by the sea the hills of 
Cutch and Kattywar, and cast by the Aravyulli mountains and 
their offshoots, “But the portion to which I wish now more 
particularly to draw attention, ean hardly be said to form an 
int of the basin, inasmuch as it isin no part wat 

by the Indus or its tributaries. 

It may be more clearly defined as the tract which intervenes 
between the basin proper of the Indus on the west, and on the 
east tho basin of the Ganges, and the plains of Rajpoctaua, 
which are watered by streams from the Arayulli mountains, The 
length of this tract, measured in a slightly curved line from the 
hills of Cuteh to the northern borders of the Tharr, ar what. is 
called the Sandy Desert, is nearly 600 miles, The breadth 
between the permanently watered and fertile plains which 
bound it cast and west, varies from about LU0 to sometimes 
more than 150 miles, Its limits are well defined, ‘To the south 
the hills of Cutch bound the flat plain of the Runn. The Runn 
itself is, in general, clearly distinguished from the plains east 
and west of it by its lower level, and by the total absence of 


Mi Seeger 

North of the Runn the east and west limits of the Thurr are 
in general oqually sharply defined as low sand hills which rise 
abruptly from the level plains. To the north the transition is 
loss From the southera slopes of the sub-Himalayan 
ranges, between the Jumna and the Sutlej, the country sinks 
very gently to the south-west. Tho lo plains gradually 
become more and more sundy, till south of the direct road from 
Delhi to the Sutlej wid Sirsa, the country assnmes the aspect 
of @ constant succession of sandhills, which contiouo with very 
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The state of Bhawulpore is of comparatively recent origin, 
Ee sate ext of the Mahomedan tribes of Daood- 
pee 't is sharply divided into @ strip of level cultivated 
jand on the loft bank of the Sutlej and Indus, and a desert 
tract composed of sand-hillx, 

The northern part of Joysulmere presents the same 
characteristics. ae the south wer becomes neat + 
throughout its whole area, estimated at more than 12, juare 
miles, there is no running stream. The rain-water collects in 


Kurrod) is to be 18 miles long The 
much as 300 feet deep, and the inhabitante depend much om 
the water retained in masonry tanks. 

South and west of Jeysulmere come the desert districts of 
Sind divided between his Highness Ali Morad of Kyrpoor, and 
the British districts of Thurr aud Parkur, which extend to the 
borders of Cutch. But none of these provinces or states, or 
their boundaries, have ey reference to any natural or phy 
features, Indeed throughout the whole of the tract, usually 
narked on our mape ax tho “ Groat Indian "there is an 
abeence of those physical features which are necessary to 
ordinary geographical classification. There are neither moun- 
tain ranger nor river systema, Hero and there a few rocks 
protrude from the surface, and about Jeysulmere, and at some 
points on the edge of the Desert, as in Ni Parkur, the rocks 
may be dignitied as hills, But with these very rare and 
pari) exceptions the “Desert” may be traversed in any 

irection from end to end, without the traveller finding a stone or 
pebble which hns not boen imparted, So with to rivera. 
A few stream descend from the Himalayns, and flow south to 
the desert portions of Hurreeans. There all trace of them ix 
Jost in the sand-hills, and for about 500 miles to tho hills of 
Cuteh nothing like a ranning stream, nor any trace of one, ix 
to be found. But notwithstanding this total absence of rivers 
or mountain ranges, this vast area hardly resembles Sines 
usually classed as a “plain.” Very little of the surface 
really level for more than a few hundred yards, It is usually 
ridged into sand-hills, or rather long billows of sand running in 
directions peserally L to each other for considernble 
distances. Nor does the term “Desert” at all aptly describe 
the tract, for it hardly conveys the notion of a district which is 
everywhere ‘ahabited, h eee Heit reely, Hie 
in parts, supports considerable fi jation, and vast 
aot of ‘cattle, All these peculiarities eevee into account 
by the natives of the tract, and their neighbours, in their classi- 
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erossing the Ronn when covered with water, finds a sensible 
Siisrons im the depth of water through which his camel 
wade, 

When the surface is dry, 20 imperceptible is the elope, that 
a shower of rain falling on the hard, polished surface, neither 
sinks in nor runs off, but licg, like a vast slop, on the plain, and. 
may sometimes be seen moying along before the wind, till it 
gradually dries up by evaporation, Not only is there no 
visible 0 in the level, but there is a total absence of any 
sign of anitnal or vegetable life which could break the mi+ 
formity of the surface. There are no trees, no tults of grass 
and the bones of a ead camel are visible for miles, whether 
seen in their actual form and size, or drawn up into the like+ 
ness of towers, rocks, and houses by mirage. 

Poa iepasl surface is hard and polished. It consists of 
fine and clay, with sufficient salt in it to attract any 
moisture which the air may possess, and to keep the surface 
damp when all around is arid. Hence, though sometimes 
covered with a saline efMoreseence, the surface itself never 
pulverises, oven in the hottest weather, and is usually so hard 
that a horse's hoof hardly dents it in passing. But during the 
hottest weather the *Runn” is generally under water. When 
the s.W. monsoon winds begin to blow steadily in May 
bank up the waters of the ocean off the coast of Cutch, eo a8 
to occasion a considerable general rise of the sea-level in the 
Galf of Cutch, and in the Luekput estuary, both of which 
terminate by a gradual shallowing of the shore, where it joins 
the eastern and western extremities of the Runn. The whole 
surface of the Runn is so little raised aboye the ordi 5ea~ 
level, that when this oceurs, the first high tide causes the sea 
to overflow the Runn, across which the waters are blown by 
the steady sw, breezes, till the whole is some feet deep under 
water, the depth of which is generally augmented, about the 
same time, by the contributions of rain-water, brought down by 
the Loonee, and a few other smaller streams which discharge 
into the Rann. hia does not interrupt the transit of those 
who have occasion to cross the Runn, The bottom fools like 
smooth sand under the water, and ia more pleasant to the feet 
of the trayeller and his animals than when dry. With a good 
guide—and no one attompts to pass without one—partics of 
ane wade estes ya tie ‘h miles eh water Pa i to 
threo feet deep, merally deeper at the edges of ORD, 
The night is anally § ered eeipeing to ayoid heat and 
the glare, which durimg the daytime often renders it very diffi- 
cult for even an experienced guide to keep a direct course, 
‘The stars, too, are generally visible at night; whereas the haze 











Esegigiiet att too on an} oc i 
others can trace or follow. J 


‘The maps show a few projections, like "any “ese we 
mich ho fom the gener sara ofthe Runny 


two or three instances rocky ontliers of the Cutch rites 
le pe thoy ee lev at though raised above the: 
Runn, are composed of the same soil, but free from 


tl hence after oe ese ee “fine ar fan 
‘The peculiar conditions of the atmosphere on the Rann 
its neighbourhood occasion aaa not often observable 
elsewhere, Besides the dazzling haze already referred to, which 
at times prevents distinct vision, except at very short distances, 
tho mirago is generally visible by day in ond or other of its 
endless varieties ; that of an expanse of water, or a long range 
of provipitous cliffs, are among the most common, Almost any 
object which rises, however slightly, above the Leonie, surface, 
is ibn bat made visible by some distorted imi ‘to mirage, 
it is really above the horizon, and a ae 
variety of fantasti forms before the bles ‘Comes 
toit. Thus a more molehill of earth, thrown up to form a fire- 
place, or a henp of camel bones, may aj 
really in sight as a clump of trees, or drawn up into a white 
ininaret or spire; after a while they change to a mass of rocks, 
a castellated building, or a town with clusters of white houses, 
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often ere till a clear space is which 
led in the air; aides frat, aot cay 
of rr aie ison a oe shape 
and as a heap of earth, a ora 
Fe tel ee - igs 
‘The mirage is naturally the subject of many local traditions 
~ lee The origin commonly attributed to it by the 
le is, that it is the spectre of the ancient posscesions 
of plows king who once reigned here, when the country wus 
all fertile. He had ronnpsdee' 20 completely in restoring a golden 
Eat vir tnt ipl, pra all that was unclean 
or offensive, was in ual process of elevation to Heaven, when 
a donkey, the Hindoos as a most — animal, 
wwhiel had been forgotten os an outhouse, botrayed his presence 
by braying. The elevation of the city then |, and it has 
ever since wandered uneasily botween earth and Heaven over 
the district to which it once 
Another phenomenon, not. w quently observable among 
the sandhills bordering the Runa, is a spectral illusion, similar 
to that eared in Germany as the “Spectre of the Brocken.” 
Aftor rain, or in tho cold weather, dense white fog often covers 
ease of the earth in the early morning. At such a time, 
the spectator, on the top of « sandhill, turns his back to the 
Bema ies cbenie 6 igantic indistinct image of himself, 
and of any other objects within a few is of him, reflected in 
[ape a eae aa opace surroended by a 
faint halo, in the clouds of white mist in front of him. 
images move as ho moves, and molt away as the sun rises or the 
mist or the spectator alter their position. When first seen it is 
erally some time before the spectator realises the fact that it 
is his own image which he sees, and the effect is often peculiarly 
weirdlike, 


Just after and before rain the clearness of the atmosphere is 

= ag remarkable us its haziness at other times, extra 

oot eek ig are seen in the endloss varictics of rose-coloured 

ifs, such as are depicted in Mr. Holman Hunt's 

pies ie “Seapo Goat,” or such as are occasionally seen 
among the snows of the ee! * 

One of the most remarkable features of the Runn and its 
neighbourhood is the profusion of salt in every form and in 
every place. A white saline efflorescence covers the 
for se square miles together, and any water which is found 

digging on or near the Runn is generally. intensely salt. 
never a depression admits of water lodging it is suline, and 
ix usually fringed with a thick inerustation of salt, and near the 
margin of the Runn, especially to the north-east, as at Mokye, 
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ner shores of the Runn, nor anythi 
Ree eel rt exception to. the 
ere is, however, in ono a ou 
fom absence of animal hte On the eastern and 
meswetiy ton woo aateal wiic ie fost fata 
mame w in 
penal neighbourhood, in most parts of Western 1 
Soir enl pearegrocete bekeay ‘ho licen at seen 
Seis bette nay een tates 
B al Ce cover, are, 
and £0 bwift that it is said to be as diffienlt to ride down. 
donkey as a wolf or black buck. The young are often 
tured by driving the herd during the rains into muddy 
where the foals, unable to extricate thomeelves, are secured. 


We will now retura to the Thurr, the jon of eand-bills 
which Femesridtas Runn to the north, and whieh, though ine 
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habited and far from algal ates forms by its peculiarities of 
surface a most serious obstacle to communication between the 
countries lying east and west of it. The general surface has 
been siady ibed, as an interminable succession of billows 
of sand, lying in parallel ridges, like the rollers of the Atlantic. 
A few attain a maximum elevation of 500 feot above the pea, or 
about 400 measured from the bottom of the inten yall 
to the crest of the ridge; but the usual height is less than half 
this, and in many parts the hills do not exceed 80 or LUO foot, 
The intervening valleys are narrow, and rarely contain any 
extent of lovol ‘guns and it is only in very few localities, 
such as Miltee, Islamcote, and Deepla, that a small a ofa 
mile or two in diameter affords space for a few fields, and 
gives an indication of the character of the original surfuce of the 
eountry, before it was thrown up into the sandy billows which 
now characterise the whole region. 

Tn some parts, chiefly on the western border of the Thurr, 
north of Oomereote, are found a series of remarkable depressions, 
locally known ax “dunds" or lakes, where the valleys between 
the cand-hills are of unusual depth, and are so far below the 

surface that they are filled with water. This is the 
ee erie at aval ‘s between the sand-hille, on 
lie west edge of the Thurr, for from 40 to 50 mile’ north of 
Oomercote. 


‘The dunda here form a series of long, narrow lakes, generally 
lying parallel to each other, in a direction from south-west, to 
and often connected, so that some of them form sheets 
of water of many square miles in extent, They are often of 
great depth—some are popularly suid to be unfa ible, and T 
was assured of one having been measured 70 feet deep. Many 
of them have no visible souree of except from 
rain-water, and these are usually intensely brackish. A few of 
those which are furthest to the east afford deposits of natron, 
which is collected and exported. ‘These saline dunds are eaail) 
distinguished from the fresh-water lakes by the absence of 
animal life, Whe fresh-waters swarm with wild fowl during the 
cold weather, and during the hot months attract the few bi 
and wild animals which are to be found in the neighbourhood, 
Most of the dunds near the edge of the Thurr are now or 
were formerly to the ancient channel of the Indus, known 
as the Eastern Narra, which runs from a little to the east of 
Roree, on the eee south, till it comes out on the 
plains tothe north-east of Hyderabad, whence it slirts the eastern 
edge of the Thurr till it is lost in the border of the Run». At 
intervals of a few years, whon a very high inundation has covored 
the low-lying districts north of Roree, the flood-waters used to 
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the Eastern ancient channels 
Sian loon Gousneeda ties cE vtiot disetaee 
tthe Hore ils general continuously, from pidetmatn Sirhind 
running in a direction 

pple neryn the ciseeieed Tema teat 

oe niaita is peceunee 
Possibly the researches of a phers und archmolo- 
gists may determine whether an; these ancient river beds 
can ex] the traditions of tho Joe,  Sariewati"=-tho encred 


Some of the dunds present unmistakeable traces of having 
been craters of eruptions whence the sand has been thrown out 
by a subterranean explosion, which has deposited it on the 
margin of the crator in the shape of a sand-hill, locally known 
asa“ bhit.” Nor are these the only visible traces of the vol- 
canio action, to the frequent ape fia of which observation, 
ers and local tradition bear test 

‘The ashbeaneas of Cuteh,” including the 
arn - the districts immediately adjoining it, is a region of 
jucatagey earthquakes, inhabitants of the 
Thare bostocin poneaatatas on the Runn assured me that the shocks were 
during the warm months, and that nota bot 
season passed without soveral shocks being pts, But no 
Tis is remembered in recent days exceedin; ey 

that which, beginning on tho 16th of Juno, 1819, Bed ait 

Sean ee seen ce porn tat le shocks, til the Bind of Ne 
vember in the 

It'is recorded * od that Hl August xo day passed without a 
shock, and 100 in all were noted. The test severe shocks were 

felt, and identified as far as Calcutta and Pondicherry 


An ppc arg was ate at the same time in. Ar 
pea was one of volcanic movements in anne Burope. 
direction of SA in Cutch was from north-east to 


Seales Tanethi are darlin’ with the most marked of the 
en this earthquake, in the subsidence of a 
‘ge portion of ‘estern Runn, including the small town 

Tall accent of the earthquake, by Captain MecMardo, and others fn 


voi oie ‘emacs othe Literary Society of Ua." p 99, aad other 
Authorities quowed by Lyell, Sah iS 
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‘of Sindree, which sank several fect under the surface of | 
water, in the Luckput Inlet, formerly one of the main 
‘of the Indus, At the same time thero was 

Abouring ee the Rann, aud in one 

12 miles fn hme and of here ph 

iD the mouse ich is still visible, and 
the Allah Mound, or * Embankment of God,” is of tol 
uniform height and ticknom, with a lag alge nto north 
‘a more abrupt fuee to the south, and bears other indieations mt 
having been formed by ce a ec it 
angles to the direction of the peepee of the for one 
ping tee 80 a3 to 


It ie sauekad that in the districts 
the canals dwn from the Fullalee Riv natnral 
channel of the Indus, sto] erst when the fonaee 
occurred, and did not. Fats sar for about three days. This 
indicates a general upheaving of the surface in the lower 
of the course of the canal, which must have lasted aa 
or two, and was followed by a roturn to its old lovel, as com- 
pared with the point where it branched off from the Indus. 

Many spots are pointed out which, during the rockings of 
the eutlier shocks, ejected, some, mud, others sand and water. 
These generally proved, when examined about 10 years. 
to bo crater-like di lepressions, whence the sie and sand, w 
previously filled thes space, had been ejected by # sudden explo 
sion, and generally deposited on the mound to looward ot peg 
east of the crater, 

Tn some places wo wore told of small islets of raised ground, 
which formerly existed on the Runn, and which had been swal= 
lowed up, and we were taken to the spot, near Vingur, where 
such an islet used to stand out from the surface of 
Bat in no such case did any bollow or chasm remain ine 
‘The islet seemed to have melted down to the 
and the description given by eye-witnesses of Be they saw 
indicated the action one would expect, from continued agitation 
of a muss of wet sand surrounded by water. 

A curious proof of the frequency of earthquake tremor on — 
the alluvial lands of Sind was mentioned to me by the late 
General John Jacob. He was extremely fond of ented y 
observations, and used to amuse himself by taking the height 


i - || 
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of the sum at noon, daily, wherever he happened to be. He 
told me that he remarked that hardly a week without. 
his detecting on the surface of the artificial horizon, when 
observing in the low lands in Sind, a slight tremor for which 
he was puzzled to account, till he came to the conclusion that it 
could be dae to no other canse than a tremor of the 
earth, which was imperceptible to the senses, but of which the 
surface of the mereury gave sensible evidence. 

Tradition in Sind fa everywhere points to an inusnal 
frequency of earthquakes, expecially throughout the Thare and 
its Saghbourisea, and many of the facta indicate a progressive 
upheaval of the surface, as ® process still in constant operation. 

in many parts of the Thurr, but especially in the northorn 
borders and their neighbourhood, there is a constant complaint of 
the decrease of water in old wells, which is 30 1 a8 to indicate 
some widely operative cause, auch asa ger rise in the surface, 

Tam told that this complaint is by no means confined to the 
Dewrt, but that it is frequent in the distriet north of Delhi, 
rien ee of the north-eastern Rajpootana and the 
From the frontiers of Sirhind to Jeysulmere, the Thurr 
contains frequont traces of ancient watercourses which once 
flowed where no stream now flows even in the heaviest rains; 
and rains of ancient towns and villages, which have for ages 
been. utterly deserted, hprae that the country in former days 
was more populous, and contained more water and cultivation 
than at present. 

Further south similar indieations are very frequent, thong 
owing to the want of permanent buildings in the Thurr itsell, 

are more frequently met with in the plain country east 

west of it, Thus the plain between Hyderabad and 
Oomercote presents everywhere indications of having been 
thickly ise as far a0 - the esp period, and well 
ierigaiod by canals from the Indus, which no longer carry water 
in hoes of a slight change in the relative levels of the 
Indus and the plain to be irri; 

‘The ch: is not so great but that it may often be met by 
deopentags the. old The probable date of at least one 
great alteration of level is protty clearly ascertained by the fate 
of the large city of Brahminabnd, of which very extensive ruins 
still exist, and regurding the former history and destruction of 
which many facts are ascertainable. 

‘The ruins of Brahminabad are situated about 40 miles north- 
east from Hyderabad, on the banks of what was evidently a 
very large branch, if not the main channel, of the Indus, but 
which is now perfectly dry, The walls of the city, well-built 
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evidently a pluce of considemble antiquity, and besides the 
carved stone tombs of the cbief’s ancestors, contains some 
beautiful little white marble Juin temples, which appear from 
inseriptions to be from 500 to 600 years old, Some of them 
are said to have been built by ancestors of the present trading 


community at Verawow, whence in after a colony of traders 
cctablished themselves at Mandavee, in Catal, Sas has since 





the water a great portion of their community migrated 3U0 or 
ei Mrasidweey in Catch, a3 a more convenient 


tions giuce any eea-borne ehips have been near their ancient 
‘The ‘of the main facts of this tradition seems to be 
rege neue 


need not here recapitulate the evidence so ably bee 
together by Sir Charles Lyell on the subject of the extensive 
and constantly-recurring changes effected by earthquakes in 
this particular region, and in very recent times, ax well as 
in remote ages, I would only remark that an extension of 
observations would everywhere afford the geological observer 
eridence of great changes in the level of the sea-shore at a com- 
paratively recent period. Travelling westward he would find, 
on the consts of Sind and Mekran, especially in the regions 
marked by the mud volcanoes, near Hinglay, raised sea-beuches 
‘of such recent elevation that the shells remaining on them, 
unfossilized, have not yet lost all trace of their original colours, 
while if he travelled down the coast to the east of Cateh he 
would find similar cvidence, both of elevation and depression, 
on the Kattywar coust, and some clearly within the historical 
pat 48 in tho traces of the ancient city of Wullabah, described 

y Colonel Sykes, which has evidently been submerged in the 
ocean and again elev: since it was a great capital uot moro 
than 1200 years ago. ally conclusive evidence is found 
further south, in the of Bombay, which it has been satis- 

ot 
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fillod with sand and water—the sand is shaken down into a 
nearly aniform, but slightly convex, surface, the water at the 
edges being a little depeer than in tho contre, To a similar 
cause may, I think, be ascribed, beyond all doubt, both the 
gradual elevation of the Runn into “Put,” and the corrugation 
of the suriuce of the elevated Put into the sand-hills of the 
‘Thurr. As before observed, the Put differs from the Runn only by 
its greater elevation, and comparative freedom from salt, and 
any cause which elevated the mainland in the neighbourhood of 
Cutch so gradually as not to cause violent disruption or cracking 
of Ha prince, would in no long course of ages convert the Runn 
into Pat. 

2nd, But the mode in which the sund-hills of the Thurr have 
been formed appears a much more difficult question. nae! are 
usually ascribed to the action of the wind, but I think 
erroneously so, for the following reasons. They differ entirely 
in sae from any true wind-formed sand-dunes, such as 
are to be seen on any sandy part of any sea-coast, and in every 
arbet tha hare iieslt, he wind formed wand dra uamally 
shows umnistakeable traces of oue or other of three modes of 


formation. 

‘a) A sand-hill formed under the lee of some fixed obstruction, 
such as a rock or bush, or an older and firmer sand-hill The 
characteristic form of this sand-hill is always tapering away from 
the fixed obstruction, which forms the nucleus, and over whicl 
is found the highest point of the sand-hill, the tail or tapering 
oe of which points away from, or down, the prevailing 
wi 


Fro. 2, 





(© Duan or wir stenrnetion under te tee OF wiki the furmation of the sand-Ail commmencns. 
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by a provniling wind, The wind swoeps a fat surface of sand, 
and commences a furrow in softer than the rest, pro- 
longing the furrow in the direction of the wind, and depositing 
the excavated sand in long ridges tapering in the mimo direc~ 
tion, at a little distance further down the wind. Tere. as in 
the former case, the thickest and highest part of cach aand-hill 
will be found to point to windward, while the tail tapers off to 


Jeo 

() The third form is, when from any canse, such as a chan, 
of wind, « long ridge of loose sand is at right angles to a steady 
wind, ‘The sand ridge then quickly assumes a crescent mepab 
the two ends are most speedily acted on, and move faster t 
the middle portion ; the particles of aand at the ends never get 
effectual shelter from the wind, and are consequently moved 
along without intermission, while the particles in the middle of 
the ridge, when blown from the top, fall down under shelter 
to the bottom on the leeward side, so that while the particles at 
the two extremities of the ridge are travelling continuously, the 
particles in the middle travel intermittently, by falling from 
the top to the bottom, under the lee of the ridge, and there 
remaining till, by the travelling of the whole mass, they become 
exposed on its windward sido, and being moved to the top of the 
mass by the wind, again fall into shelter to leeward. The ac 
companying diagrams may make my meaning clearer, 

To one or other of these forms, namely, the long tongue of 
sand formed under shelter, the tongues of excavation, and the 
erescent form, caused by changes in the direction of the wind, 
may be referred all forms observable on sea-coasts, dae allow- 
ance being made for disturbing causes, such as accidental 
hardenings of the surface and diversions from irregular obsta~ 
les; und all these forms aro observable, in a minor and sub- 
ordinate seale, in the little sandy hillocks, obviously due to the 
action of the wind, which aro seen on tho Thurr. But none 
of these forms are to be traced in, nor are they eapable of being 
reconciled with, the featares of the great sand-ridges of the 
‘Thurr. Instead of pointing or tapering off down the wind, 
the Thurr sand-ridges, in the southern portion where the wind 
ig steadiest and most continuous, always run more or less in a 
direction &. and w., nearly at right angles to the direction of 
the prevailing winds, which are generally more or less northerly 
or southerly. Lusted of the tongueshaped form invariably 
progont ip ridges, the Thurr billows ave long, parallel 
ridges Of nearly uniform height, sometimes for several miles 
toyether. The highest jon, instead of being, aa in blown 
ridges, at one end, and that to windward, is usually in the 
middle of the ridge, often several miles from either extremity. 
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a surface like that of the “Runn” or * Pat,” farrowing the pre= 
viously smooth surface into billow-like ridges whenever the 
undulation caused a crack at right angles to tho direction in 
which the earthquake wave was procecding. We haye, indeed, 
a well-observed and indubitable recent example of the forma- 
tion of one such ridge by an earthquake undulation in the 
Allahbund, formed on the Runn by the great earthquake of 
1819, and so well described from MacMurdo and Burnes by 
Sir Charles Lyell, The Allahbund, in fact, is in all respects 
perfect, outlying specimen of a Thurr sand-billow of moderate 
height; and if the process which formed it were repeated, 60 a8 
to form a sufficient number of similar parallel ri cone 
necting it with the hurr, from which it is now a le 

distant, the charucter of the ridges would be in no respect dis- 
tinguishable from those of the main portion of the Thurr, 
Abundant evidence that this ix no fanciful theory may be found 
in the stracture of the rocky ridges which wrinkle the plains 
w. of the Indus, These plains frequently consist of a surface 
bed of calcareous sandstone or eenglomnnsts full of marine 
shells, and often apparently very little changed, except in ele- 
vation fom the position it oceupied when at the bottom of the 
‘ocean, ‘Ihe substratum consists of marls and clays; th 
sandstone, being of various depth, but often a mere shell only 
a few fect thick, ‘This crust frequently lies in large plainis 


Fro. 5, 


} 
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‘Trauevery wicton of rucky Fidges ua the plains west of the Intex 
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many miles in extent, and the ridges which traverse it are very 
generally similar in shapo and size to the sand-ridges of the 


general presents the appearance shown in the 
ect namely, a long slope of almost undisturbed sandstone, 
to the crest of the ridge, and then a steep searp down 


district itself or within 150 miles of it, no streams, no forests, 
and as & consequence there is no regular rain, It cannot be 
said to be a rainless district, for occasionally very heavy 


showers 
many days together; but the rai ns tod more 
on olesttiaal than geographical conditions, and little has 
been ascertained regarding the laws which govern the of 
rain there, August and September, or the winter months, 
appear to be the most common seasons for showers, but some- 
cine three *e elect, pein to tradition, ire 
@ muel iod, passes without anything like a 
aah minfall. Some of the consequences of thix scarcity of 
rain have been already referred to, and this is not the place to 
enter on any detailed description of its effects, beyond observing 
that the extreme dry heat acts almost as a bition to tra- 
yelling during the summer months, not only trom the effects of 
the direct rays of the sun during the day, but from the action 
of the heat or dryness, in some manner not hitherto, 1 believe, 
understood or eens Seiobelee air of its power ee 
Supporting ani i causes deat! & process vaguel 
classed a henaatrokey though it frajuenily occurs =i 
direct action of the sun is excluded, and even when the sun 
itself is below the horizon. I have unfortunately lost the notes 
iving dates and other particulars of occurrencos of this sort; 
But the following instances will give the kind of facts to which 
L refer as of not unfrequent occurrence in this regiou, A rag 
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mont of Ei di ms on a march to Fe oor, near 
the waenias eaciometd the Thurr, daring meet tie Panjaub 
campaigns, lost clevén men from what was called “ heat apo- 
pleat seven of them after sunset, most of the men dying in a 

minutes after sciznre, without previous warning, and with a 
suddenness which reminded my informant mther of death by 
poisoning from prussic acid than from anything like onlinary 
a ean sunstroke. About seventeen years a party of 
about native travellers from Roree to Jeysulmers in the 
month of August lost eighty of their number in similar manner, 
many of them dying at night, and some while asleep, The: 
medical records of the force stationed at Jacobabad, on the 
Sind frontier, abound with facts illustrative of this cause of 
‘roped and I haye no doubt that Dr. Forbes Watson, and 
others whohave investigated the subject scientifically, could add 
much to our very imperfect knowledge of the mode in which 
death occurs from such causes in these rainless countries, I 
will only mention one more instance, as an illustration of the 
obstacles thus caused to travelling in the hot weather, 

‘About xixtoon years ago the late Genoral Tucob had occasion 
to more with two squadrons of the Sind Horse across the desert 
on the (hina frontier of Sind. ae ec had Fens 
changed from extreme cold to it heat, a 6 being 
ee by extraordinary electrical lotarbantes bal the 
heat did not prevent his marching during the daytime, and was 
not felt as in any extraordinary degree inconvenient by the mea 
of the detachmont, or by their five European officers; butof the 
horaea 106 dropped, without in any case a previous opanihe of 
weakness, and more than 90 of them never moved from the 
spot where they fell, But only ono man suffered, a native 
orderly, who dropped dead while talking to his officer in the 
shelter of a tont aftor the march was over, and without any 
previous complaint of feeling at all unwell. No hot season 
passes without tle police reporting many deaths apparently due 
to the same cause, which, though not by eny means unknown 
in other parts of India, nowhere else forme such a barrier to inter+ 
communication. I may remark that irrigation modifies, in 
some way not well understood, the conditions which lead to 
death from such causes, and that even fields of growing millet 
appear to have a perceptible etfuct inuttracting Hight s! 
of rain from. clouds, which pass over the uncultivated plain 
without parting with any visiblo drops of their moisture, It 
aay seem a vain hope that irrigation should ever influence any 
appreciable portion of the desolate tract we are considering, but 
daring the past twenty years considerable inroads have been 
made by irrigation on tracts which had been for many previous 
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ages waterless, and the marke of formor hnman habitation, whore 
ere is nothing now to sustain human life, encow 

that peace and engineering: science may yet do much to 

these deserts more habitable, 

As might be sw |, the flora of this differs con- 
siderably from that of neighbouring provinces which are blessed 
with a regular periodical fall of ram. Tt approximates, in fuet, 
much more nearly to the Flora of Arabia than of India, It 
imight at firs, seem surprising that any vegetation should be 
found in a country where there is sometimes no perceptible 
rain for two or three consecutive years, but some com) tion 
is afforded by the softness of the sandy soil, whieh wa the 
roots of plants to penetrate to distances far artea! what is 
usnal with the same plants in the lightest soils of moister 
countries, and probably to find sustenance at depths almost 

‘ted from the surface heat. Hence the vegetation, suchas 
tt is, is lees really withered after a season or two of absolute 
drouglt than is often the case on the plains of India, after a 
month or two of ordinary hot weather; and cattle, sheep, and 
gonts may be seen browsing and thriving on what is apparently 
withered grass, in places where the ly an has seen no rain 
for a couple of years. Most of the grasses have prodigiously 
long succulent roots like our English couch aud the cattle 
in grazing seem to live almost as much on the roots, which are 
easily drawn from the sandy soil, as on the withered stalks and 
Teaves, A good shower of rain has a magical effect on the whole 
surfice of the desert. All sinks into the deep soft soil, and 
under the action of a ee sun, in avery few days, all plants 
whose roots and seeds are able to stand a couple of yearv 
baking, burst forth in a carpet of luxuriant vegetation: 3 or 4 
inches of min seem to be ample, and 5 or 6, or abont a fourth 
of the average full in the driest part of England, not only covers 
the desert with a carpet of deep rich grass, but furnishes the 
wells which are fed from the sand hills as by vast sandy sponges, 
with a supply of water which in a fow of the best wells is said 
not to be entirely exhausted even by ten years of continuous 
drought, The news of a good fall of rain in the Thurr attracts 
from the neighbouring countries of Sind ond  Rajpootana 
thousands of cattle whose owners generally belong to the Thurr, 
and move their cattle about from province to province as they 
find pastunige and water. They are not entirely dependant on 
grazing, for in a good season great quantities of grass are cut 
and stacked as hay, The poople generally rofer to this as an 
ancient branch of industry, which had almost been forgotten 
during the troubled generations which proceded the British rule. 
Cattle lifters, disappointed in driving off herds were ayt to Gre 
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2, Coolies, who ap) to be of later origin than the Bheels, 
‘but still anterior to the earliest Hindoo immigrants, 

Jatts (apparently the pastoral brethren of the ngricultural 
Tate), who are said to be of Seythian origin, and hold them- 
selves quite distinct from all the Hindoo and Mahometan races 
thom they live, and who are hardly ever known to for- 
sake their ancestral occupation as breeders of eattle. Whether 
from this inability to a now trade, or on any better 
ground, their name has become a synonym for a in © 


tribe and caste, from the priestly Brah- 
for Talpoots down to the lowest of the mixed 
castes, whose servile position marks the severity with which 
Hindoo custom visits any disregard for laws framed to insure 
the absolute purity of the race, 

Of later immigrations, subsequent to the Mahometan inya- 
sion, numerous representatives are found in tribes of Beeloches 
and small communities of Affghans, Brahuis, and i 
families of Tureoman, Kurdis, and Arab origin, who gue to 
have been dropped by some of the waves of invasion from the 
ext. 


As ono result of the romotoness and desert character of this 
region, all who come to it appear able to maintain their inde 
pendence to a degree unknown in more favoured provinces, and 
to live separate without being fused into the mass of the popu- 
lation around them, 

‘The various Hindoos aud the Aryan races form ly the 
bulk of the population. Many of the tribes claim identity, both 
in name and origin, with Mahometan tribes among the Sindee 
inhabitants who cultivate the rich lands on the Indus. Their 

tradition is, that when the Mahometans conquered 

ind, they offered to the Hindoo tribes who were in possession 
of the land the alternative of holding their lands as Mahometan 
conyerts, or of exile beyond the Great Desert; and that the 
it Mahometan Sindee zemindars are the descendants of 
those who accepted the former alternative, while their Rajpoot 
and Hindoo namesakes in the Thurr, are the offspring of tose 
who gavo up thoir lands and thoir country to retain their faith, 

Asa result of their isolation, the Hindoos of the Thurr have 
retained many peculiar ancient customs, which have been 
modified in other provinces, Sometimes the difference consists 
in maintaining restrictions which haye elaewhere been relaxed. 
Thus the ancient Hindoo prejudice against any thing fathored 
js shewn ina kind of proscription of fowls, which are bred ouly 
by Bheols and other low-caste races, Ono Christmastide we 
were anxious to have a plum-pudding, and inquired for eges ; 
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best huntamen near Oomercote, They had with them a bitch 
of the common breed of Sindee purinh-dogs; she acted as watch 
or scout to the troop, and was, the Bheels said, 80 sagacious and 
wary that, till she was surprised and killed, they never had a 
chance of destroying the wolves. 

Wild hog, so numerous in the surrounding: per dative 
too much water to bo found in the Thurr; and of all the tribes 
of Indian deer and antelopes one only, the common gazelle— 
which is said to subsist without any moisture beyond what is 
ae ea by the dew and the berbuge it feeds on—inbabits the 
Thurr, 


The most characteristic quadruped is a very pretty field-rat, 
with large eyes and a bushy tail, and a habit of sitting upright 
like a jerboa. It is a sociable animal and lives in burrows, 
which often undermine sand-hills to an extent to make riding 
over them difficult, Their numbers soom to be subject to 
periodical increase to an enormons extent, on which occasions 
colonies migrate to a considerable distance, doing great damage 
to any vegetation which may come in their way, 

Snakes are very numerous and destructive, and the sandy 
soil, retaining every trace of their movements, probably increases 
their apparent numbers; but [ know of no species peculiar to 
the desert, 

Domestic cattle, of every sort, are excellent of their bee 
Horses ara generally imported from Cutch or Rajpootana; but 
the horned cattle, sheep, and camels of the desert are all celo- 
brated throughout Northern India, and form the gréat source of 
wealth to the inhabitants. Of late years, since peace has been re- 
stored, the people of the desert, previously known for many ager 
aa plunderera a their neighbours’ cattle, have become the great 
eattle-breeders for all the markets of the surrounding provinces; 
and @ man was pointed out to me as distinguished among the 
cattlefarmers in being the first:man who, in modern times, had 
brought to the Oomereote bazaar a bill of exchange from a 
banker at Ahmedabad, jai payment for cattle honestly bred and. 
sold at a cattle-market 300 miles from their original pasturage. 
‘Thess cattle now often find their way by the Ahmedabad Rail- 
way to Bombay. 

Ethnology. —As might be expected from the security afforded 
by its desolation, the Thurr contains specimens of every race 

‘ich now or in former days has inhabited the mgions round 
about. Space almits only of a bare examination of a few of 
the more prominent :— 

L._The wild Bheels, who claim to be Autocthones, and a drop 
of whose blood is essential to ratify every very solemn cere- 


mony of the Rajpoot dynasties. 





2, Coolies, who 
‘but still anterior 
Jiitts 
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feat aerate that there were no fowls in the country, and 
one official, after careful inquiry, reported that we were 50 
miles by estimation from the uearest egz, which, it was sup- 
posed, might be found in the ion of a tribe of Bheels at 
that distance from us. Sometimes, on the other hand, the pre- 
gervation of ancient customs proves the comparatively recent 
introduction of some of the very general and inveterate Hindoo 
restrictions existing in every other part of modern India. ‘Thus 
the Desert Rajpoots, of the Soda tribe, till lately, made little 
objection, when in the field, to eat from the same dish and of 
the same food as mon of other races, I have m asked 


to partake with a Raj it of his hunting Iuncheon,—a thing 
whi could nave om happen in ny other partot Toles 
is only one tribe of Rajpoots, the Sodas, who have 


Tt 
main what was clearly once the universal Rajpoot custom 
of bringing up all their female children and abstaining from 
infanticide. Henea for ages past they have had almost a 
monopoly of the supply of wives to the best families in Roj- 

plana and Catch, including most of the royal houses. The 

mand is 80 that large sume are paid to Sodas, to induce 
them pre ir daughters in marriage to chials of far higher 

greater wealth than themselves: 10002 is no un- 

common sum to be so paid, and the fortune of a Boda is 
reckoned by the number of his daughters, and not, as a} 
other Hindoos, by the namber of gona, Soda wives are celebrat 
not only for their beauty but for their intelligence. The Soda 
chiefs often pay a round of visita to their sone-in-law in Raj- 
pootana, bnt are said never to settle there, but always return to 
their native eand-hills, 


V.—Notes on a Journey through Shantung. By J, Mangia. 
Read, Pebranry 98, 1870, 
Ustir yery recently the province of Shantung, in the north of 
China, has been a closed bool to the civilised world, but now, 
owing to the travels and researches of the Rev, Alexander 
Williamson, this rich and most interesting country is better 
known. As, however, I considered that, there was yet a vast 
amount of information to be gained I mado a tour of the 
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It is with much pleasare, therefore, that T furnish this 
iE tbe ay i be ee 


trade in lien of Tungchow, the city named in tho troaties, as 
that was found impracticable owing to the filling 
‘up of the harbour—on the Tuy pe, I took a 
south-east course, through tl +0 district 
ia: which the allenic (Saturnia Cyndia) ts largely euliic 
voted. This district is mountainous, but the valleys ans most, 
fertile, producing cereals of near) Cae description, and abso 
some cotton. hills ‘are studded with small plantations of 
the stunted oak, on the leaves of which the wild silkworm 
foods. Tho district is watered by a stream of considerable size, 
but unnavigable; it runs cast and west, and empties itself into 
the Pooshan Ho, another river whose mouth is some six miles 


west of Chefoo. The first city of any importance I bern 
dd was that of Lai Yang, lat. wl . 126° O55 it is 
walled city with a population of some 50,000, including the 
suburbs, which are large, esti « long continuous street 
from the north and south gates. The walls of Lai Yang a| 
to be of very greut antiquity, but are in excellent mal 
rampart about five feet wide surmounts them. ‘The city, 
more especially the suburbs, has a thriving appearance, and 
people give the idea of a well to do community. All the 
of importance are in tho suburbs, as aro also the looms where 
the uilunthus sill ig manafietured into the strong fabric tormed 
Pongee. In the vicinity of Lai Yang a large quantity of wax 
is manufactured from the excrement of a small inseet which 
fecds on the leaves of the La Shoo tree, and from which tree 
the insect takes its name. In the streams and gorges of this 
district, after hoavy rains, is found gold in considerable quan. 
tities, which finds a ready market in Lai Yang. The Chinese 
are allowed to wash for gold, but aro restricted from. diggings er 
mining in any way; from the quantity obtained from ti 
washings it is presumable that the precious metal abounds im 
the province; I have mysclf seen large nuggets which were 
icked up in the gorges and ravines of the Tsihya district, 
‘he main streots of Lai Yang are spanned by large paclons, or 
monimental arches, some of great se one or two bearing the 
date of the Emperor Tae 'Ting of the Yuan dynasty (4.0. 1824), 
They are formed by an upright pillar of stone on either side of 
the ‘street, of soma 15 feet in height, ie on a Bias 
some ‘t fect high; a horizontal slab connects these pillars, and 
the whole is surmounted by a finely carved piece of stone areh= 
work, Thess paclons aré generally erected to commemorate 
the good works of some deceased citizen, 
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Proceeding on from Lai Yang my course was 6.52. through 
an exteusive and highly cultivated plain whieh trenis away to 
the south-west and northwest through Shantung and Chihli, 
After travelling some 90 li* we arrived at the seaport of Kin 
Kia; this is an unimportant town with a lution of about 
3000. It is situated to the south of a small range of hills; the 

runs north-east aud south-west, and is a safe an 
for emall craft, Kin Kin was once an esrb cla, CI 
opening: of Chefoo has drwa off oF the trade. From 

my route lay due south through the same fertile plain, 
and over the Laou Shan Hills, a range of mountains which stretch 
away to the eastward, ‘These hills are the resort of numerous 
Le Ee ae are said to be rich in precious stones, sch as 
ru 


abound. Amongst other planta I heard of rhubarb. Pro 
ceeding on I came to the walled city of Tsi-mi, a Heion of the 
second class, with a population of about 18,000, includ 

the suburbs, The city its a very poor appearance, thon, 

‘there are numerous and yery ancient paclous across the main 
street; one of these paslous was ereeted in the reign of the 
Emperor Shib Tsu, of the Yiian dynasty (Ap, 1280). The 
district of which Tsiani is the Hsien, is 160 Ti north and south, 
and 100 li east and west, and contains a Pa of about 
150,000, including the city. The chief products are pigs, fruit, 
bean-cake, pulse, oil, animal wax, and willow baskets. The 
fruit trees of this district are very varied, the inte being 
apples, a dates, and walnuts. Tsi-mi is i inland, its 
seaport being New-kow. I visited this place and found it to be 
a small unwalled town with some 2500 inhabitants. I noticed 
warehouses of large dimensions, bat I saw very few signe of 
trade. The harbour is a safe one for small eraft, and rans 
north and south. -Leaving Tsi-mi I travelled south-weet, and 
on the 3rd of March arrived at the See Kyan-chow, lat. 36° 
16’, long. 120° 10’, crossing the Ta-Ko-Ho by a flat stone bridge 
about 20 li from the city. The Ta-Ko-Ho is a rapid stream 
ronning §.¥.W, for about: 50 li, when it joins the Kyau-Ho near 
the Pi-mo Lake, thence the river runs north and empties itself 
into the Gulf of Pechibli near the city of Lai-chow-foo. During 
the reign of the Emperor Kinng Hi a canal was attempted ia 
order wo take the grain junks to Peking and obviate the 
necessity of rounding the Shantung promontory, it was to have 


* About $ Li tw the Eoglieh mile. 
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no thi fhe, province: takings thn fem af Ta-Ko-Ho 
of 


i the 
ir some but y 
completion. The city of Kyau-chow was formerly the mast 


also owing to the opening of Chofoo, the tmde has 
ae ae pene of the clin 5 ia a a 
listant and is eight miles up a creek, which is nearly 
dry at low water. ‘Between the xicnth’ of tho, exeels anit 
* anchorage oxtends a mnd bank for nearly four miles, which is: 
also at low water, Ta-pu-tur is very unhealthy; it is 
situated in a marshy plain full of lagoons, and fever and = 
aro very provalent, I'he walls of Kyau-chow are not more 
two miles in circumference and about 30 feet high ; rer eee 
but in excellent repair, ‘There are threo gntos, south, east, 
west, protected by bastions. The suburbs ars extensive, oni 


wall 
houses, the residences of wealthy gentry and literati, The 
district of which Kyan-chow is the chow is 180 li north and 
sonth and 95 li east and west, containing a Popa of about 
200,000. The country around Kyan-chow,as far as the eye cam 
reach, is a dead flat; the products much the sume as in 
vicinity of Tsi-mi, From Kyau-chow I travelled west and is 
north through an undulating and highly cultivated plain w 
by the rivers Wen and Wei, which have their source in the 
Yeh-shan mountains about 300 li to the west of my ronte. The 
plain is studded with small towns and large villages, and 
mmumerable orchards of pear, apple, and plum tres; the 
walnot, chestnut, and persimmon trees also abound, while 
the tall and stately silver poplar, towering above the others, 
tends much to enhance the beauty of the landseape, 

Kau-Mi, the next walled city I passed through, is prettily 
titted in a sort of wooded basin, the plain rising above it on 
all sides. The walls are in good repair; it differs little from 
other Chincse cities, and with the suburbs ins sone 10,000 
sonls. Tobacco is largely cultivated in this ity and brought 
to Kan-mi, whero it 1s packed in bales and distributed through- 
out the country. 

On the 6th of March I reached the lange and important city 
of Wei-hsien, my route being over what had onea been a 
carefully construeted Imperial road, but which is now in utter 
decay, and nearly impassable in wet weather; it leads through 
on undulating and highly cultivated plain, studded with nume= 
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rons villages and pei wooded. Some 20 li ss.w. of Wei- 
Tsien are extensive coal-fields; they lio in tho plain with hills to 
the south and west about six miles off. A great number of pits 
have been opened, but only ten are now being worked, ‘These 
pits or shafts are from 15 to 30 fect deep; the miners work on 
until the water rises over the seam, when the pit is abandoned 
for anothor, thoir only means of gotting tho water out being 
by ae skin buckets, holding three gallons each, which are 
hauled up by a hago windlass; hence it is probable that the 
pats ota of coal is missed. The whole district is oe 
combed with old workings. The Wei-hsien coal is Laer 
anthmicite, burns bright and clear, with scarcely any ash, 
throws out a great heat. The price of the coal at the pits 
month is about 60 cash a picul, or about Ad. for 130 Ibe, The 
cost of conveying this coal to the city is from 125 to 200 cash a 
Picul, or say from Sd. to 10d. for 130 Iba The means of 
tninsport being carts, drawn by from 3 to 6 mules, wheel- 
barrows, and donkeys, Tho carta carry from 6 to 20 pieuls, 
wheelbarrows from 2 to 10 piculs; these are led by one 
man pushing, another in front, in a sortof shafts, or one or more 
donkeys or oxen, in front of all bearer et traces; sometimes 
with a fair wind a huge square suil is hoisted. For the man 
behind the work is terrific, and seemed to me to be the vi 
acme of human labour, ‘These wheelbarrow men seldom it 
the age of 40 T was told, They are confined to a certain class, 
and commence the work very early. 

The vity of Wei-bsien, lat. 36° 40’, long, 119° 16', ia a first. 
class Hsien, enclosed by high substantial walls, 8 miles in 
cireumferenco, and surrounde: deep moat, ‘The ramparts 
are 50 feet in height, and 12 on the top, with guard- 
houses all round at every 30 yards; the gates are protected by 
bastions, and the north gate doubly protected by a strong square 
tower, with two tiers of ports for guns. A portion of the eastern 
suburbs is enclosed by walls, and forms o rate city of itself; 
itis separated from Wei-hsien Ly the River Peh Tang. Wei-hsien 
is one of the large emporium’ cities of the provinee, and the 
entrepét for most of the merchandize landed at Chefoo. It has 
oxtensive iron foundries, anrl great quantities of hardware are 
made and distributed throughout the ‘ince. Although there 
is iron in the vicinity no mine has been opened, and all the 
motal used is imported from abroad. ‘The population of Wei- 
Lsien, including the suburbs, is quite 100,000, while the distriet 
of which it is the chief city contains avother 100,000, To 
the north-west of Wei-hsiea, and on the sea-const, distant 
about 95 Hi, is the sea-port of Kio Ying. ‘The harbour 
is shallow, and exposed to the north; but I heard that 

2d 
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seam jonks are Jaden with coal and other products at 


Tsing-chow-foo, the next city of importance which T visited, 
is only 140 li west of Wei-hsien, and is the centre of es 
silk-producing district, and of a large local trade. It 
little from other Chinese cities which appear to be nearly of the 
game age, Teing-chow-foo, besides some fino Buddhist and 
Taouist temples, has one handsome edifice erected in mem 
of Confucing, and a splendid Mahomedan mosque, to whieh ts 
attached a school, where childron ere taught Arabic. Thergaré 
over 12,000 Mahomedan Chinese in this city, the entire popula- 
tion being 70,000. ‘T'sing-chow-foo was formerly the bere | 
Shantung, and the old Tartar city still exists, about 14 li to the 
north-west. The roads in the vicinity of the city have been 
formed with the greatest care, and everything indicates former 
grandeur; but, as in every portion of the province, all has been 
allowed to fall into deeay. 

The plain in which T'sing-chow-foo is situated is most fertile, 
and is reckoned the healthiest in the province, the bemy 
famous for their longevity. At the back of the city afine 
range of hills, called the Toe Shan, which trend away to the 
southward, Over 1000 families aro cmployed in tho manu- 
facture of silk fubries, some of which are of very superior 
quality to the ordinary products of Chinese looms, T made 

juiries a& to the obstacles which prevonted silks bate 
in larger quantities to Chefoo, and what was the reason for 
hig prices nee at that port, and I was told that all eles 
had to be made through « “middle man,” who is responsible to 
the local authorities, to whom he had to report all transactions, 
When an attempt is made to buy sill for Chefoo, the authorities 
double the squeeze, eet it impossible to lay down the 
article at a reasonable rate. This system is common throughout 
the province. On several ocexsions the country people and 
morchants at lange citios expressed to mo their dosire to trade 
direetly with foreigners if they were allowed, but they said that 
it was Lopelaes to expect it, 

About 25 Ii west of Tsing-chow-foo are the tombs of the kings 
or chiefs of the ancient tribes who inhabited the eastern 
of Shan-tung, the same tribes that the great Ya instracted in 
the arts of tillage and pasturage in the year 2205 nc. ‘These 
tribes continued down to within comparatively modern times, 
The tombs are large mounds of earth, enclosed by what ori~ 
ginally had been a high mud wall. Tablets have beon erected 
and renewed by the different emperors; one of them dates ax 
for back as the Emperor Nan’s reign, 8.0. 314, some of the 
‘Tein dynasty, ap, 265/419, and many of the Yang and Ming 
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dynasties, A.p. G18/1628, It is a source of regret to me that I 
did not obtain sketches of these tambs, or of other objects of 
antiquarian interest I met with, but I trust, in the course of a 
Lye a cag eee ar Gere bl = J chall have much 
pleasure in presenting to the Society. 

I next entered the Laou-foo Valley, pasaing the walled city 
of Che-chuen at the entrance. It is important from its vicinity 
to the coal-mines of Poshan., Here we found thousands of tons 
of coal stored, and, as 1 proceeded down the valley, the road 
was impeded by carts, wheelbarrows, mules, ca &e., all 
Jaden with coal and coke, and 1 was frequently delayed for some 
time by the road being blocked up with ic. The Laou-foo 
Valley is the chief of the great coal-producing districts of Shan- 
tung. It is in long, 117” 56’ x, beginning about lat. 86° SC, 
and extending gouth to lat, 36° 30°. ‘Lhe valley rans north and 
south, and the hills on both sides are perforated with coal-pits, 
Several yarietics of coal are produced, Forty li down the 
pe are the cities of Posban and Yen-shih-hsien, only 
rated from each other by the Laou-fu-ho, a stream which ns 
ju the court-yard of « temple some 10 li distant, where it jets 
up in a fountain, The mines being situated in the side of the 
hulls, are much easier worked than at Wei-hsien. The coal is 
suid to lie in thick beds, and I saw some very large blocks 
extmeted. The pits are worked in a similar manner to those 
described before, except that the water is drained off at the foot 
of the hill into a well, whence it is drawn up in skin buekets, 
A moderate Government tax is levied, but the squeezes of the 
local mandarins are said to be very exorbitant, A Shanse 
merchant who was working these mines told me that, were he 
allowed, and not charged the local squeezes, he could lay coal 
down in Chefoo at four dollars fifty conts per ton, and make a 
fret profit, At Poshun are extensive potteries; ylass is also 
largely manufactured at Yen-shib, and forms a considerable 
article of commerce. The whole of the Laou-foo Valley is rich 
in minerals; iron in large masses occurs, but is not worked, 
Some years ago a silver-mine was opened, but soon closed by 
the authorities, and its working is now prohibited, Saltpetre is 
likewise juced. Leaving the valley, 1 onee more took the 
high road, and travelled towards. the ‘capital of the province 
‘Iwi-nan-foo, which 1 reached on the 15th of March, It is in 
lat, 86° 50) long. 117°, a lange: and important city, enclosed by 
high walls. in excellent repair. he suburbs are large around 
each of the gates, another wall surrounds them, and the whole is 
again encireled by a mud wall or weitage, making the cireum- 
ference of the defences at least 85 li. The city contains many 
springs of fine water, and ju the north part a lake, called the 
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Ta-ming-bu, in which are artificial islands containing tea-honses, 
which are the resort of the citizens in the summer mouths. 
'The springs ontside the west gate are an interesting tae 
connected with the city. They gush up about two 


built near the springs Fine fish abound in the moat, so tht 
'Txi-nan-foo could well stand a protracted siege. ‘The streets 
are broad and well paved, shops handsome and well stocked. 
‘The city lies at the foot of a range of mountains, avd w plain 
slopes away to the north, towards the New Yellow River. Be 
sides several fine temples, the city contains the palace of the 
viceroy, ard the Yamén of the Fon-tao (treasurer), Noitae 
(Sige) wad the chief examiner, Haviae, bees mveral other 
ine official residences; all these are eituated in extensive and 
epee grounds, Here is also a new Homan Catholic 
cathedral, erected by the Bishop of Shan-tong, this city being 
the head-quarters of the Roman Catholics of the province, 
numbering, I was told, about 12,000. A large and handsome 
Makemedan mosque is also built in the western suburba, and 
anothor in the north part of the city, I was told that Tsi-nan- 
foo has over 2U,000 Mibomstnis, The range at the back of 
the city contains both coal and iron, and I visited # hill, about 
10 Ii to the east, which was one mass of iron-ore, 80 magnetic as 
to affect my compass held some way off. The north-east part 
of the city is very low and damp, and is considered extremely 
unhealthy; hence, during the summer months, numbers of the 
inhabitants mort to the temples, which are scattered all ever 
the mountains at tho back of the city, and are most prettily 
situated. The plain between the city and the Tastsi 
(whose course has now been taken by the Yellow Rivet), a 
distance of 16 li, is inundated twice a year. The year pre- 
ceding that in which I visited it, the water came up to the city 
walls” I went to the old port of Tsi-nan-foo, called Lu-kow, 
16 li from the city, on the ‘Tatsing-ho. It bears traces of 
laying once been a fine and important place, but is now in 
decay, owing partly to the visitation of rebels, and partly to 
the Hooda. I noticed the rnins of large warehouses and fing 
dwelling-honses, ‘Ihe new course of the Yellow River, formerh 
tho ‘la-teing-ho, at Lu-kow, appeared to bo about B60 pes 
broad from bank to bank, but the breadth of water at this 
time was not more thin 200 yards, ‘The stream appeared very 
rapid. I saw no junks of any size upon it, Lu-kow has been 
given up asa port, and Tsi-tung, 100 li to the east, substituted 
for it Some distance abore Ln-kow is an old stone bridge, 
which formerly spanned the Ta-tsing-ho, but which is now, 
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owing to the increased body of water, in mid-channel. From 
‘Tsinan-foo [ took the imperial high road trom Nanking to 
Peking, and travelled on it south, along the foot of the 
shan ringe, to the city of Tai-ngan-foo, distant 160 li from 
‘Tsi-nan-foo. I noticed that hoth hemp and tobacco wore largely 
eeenery here is very beautiful. I passed 
through a lovely valley, with the Tai-shan on the left. 

i foo is u walled city sitmated at the foot of the Tai 
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lintel by emperors of the Sung, Yiian, and Ming d ‘ 
Bio, noe acn ihe man traps fea, ierge ball 120 ot long 
by 50 broad. It contains, facing the’ entrance, a huge statue 
roptewuting the Emporor Shun sitting enthroued in a massive 
chair, Shun i eaid to havo dedicated the Tai Shan to the God 
of Heaven, and sacrificed thereon a bamt offering to the 
Roler, daring his first tour through the empire, when 
acting as 2g for Yaou, in the 76th year of that em) 's 
reign; this would be 2c. 2281. Shun sneccoded Yaou in the 
your 2255.n.c. The walls of this magnificent temple are covered 
with w panormmic painting, really well executed, representing 
an imperial iproneasns white ¢élephants, camels, and other 
animals, fabulous and real, are depicted. ‘The painting com- 
mences on the east side wall, and continues round along the 
north, or back wall, finishing on the west wall. The entrance 
to the ball is on the sonth sido, it is composed of a succession of 
gates along the whole length, which can bs opened and shut at 
pleasure, A terrace with white marble balustrades, the length 
of the temple, and some 100 fect broad, with a flight of 
marble steps, forms the he ond this ix a courtyard, 
in which were amsembled, during the time I was there, at least 
70,000 persons, pilgrims to the sacred mountain from all 
of the empire, ‘Tho front verandah of the temple has eight 
fine marble pillars, carved with dragons, 10 feet im height, and 
per eerie The Slate le is cary abe © groen 
yellow imperial porcelain tile, the ceiling beams sup- 
porters of root inside are most beautifully carved, and are of 
cedarwood, From the temple I made the ascent of the 
mountain by a road 12 miles in length, consisting of a suc- 
cession of flights of steps, It commences ontside the north gate, 
and leads up a gorge, at first with a gentle ascent, but it gets 
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dual, tor, until at last it approaches the vertical, and 
Fesce eh iivdonat ‘The for the first 2000 feet is 
lined with handsome cedar and yew tmes, but beyond this alti- 


flat fr, Numerous emall temples are erected on 


is grand beyond description ‘I'he mountain is bold and rugged, 
with numerous ravines and huge boulders, all visible from the 
road, which is sadly in need of repair. 1 was nearly eight hours 
the ascent, and only stopped once for ten minutes from 
@ I commenced until reacted the summit, At an 
altitude of 4500 feet is the large Taouist. temple, the Laow 
Mo Meion, where women who are barren come to offer sacrifice, 
‘The name of the temple signifies “ ee, Mother.” ‘The grand 
ite is only opened once each year by the viceroy in person, ar 
y a high ‘ffeial deputed by lead who takes out the hr = 
deposited there, which sometimes amount to lange sums, 
either side of this temple are smaller ones; the main building 





brass. In tho court-yard, and facing the Queen of Heaven's 
temple, are two hetteods tablets of solid bronze, 14 feet in 
height, 34 in breadth, and 6 inches chick, most beautifully 
carved with imperial’ dragons. ‘hoy wero erccted by the 
Emperor Kiang Leong, a.v. 1796. In frout of them are two 
handsome bronze ynses, also elaborately carved. At the back 
of the sae are ancient inscriptions in the rock, one said to 
be by the Emperor Kai Yao, of the Tang dynasty, 4.0. GSLs 
others by emperors of the Sung dynasty, while one is dated as 
far lack ax tho Emperor Tang, sometimes called “Ching, the 
Completer,” nc. 1766, The summit called the Yu-hwi 

shang-ti is 500 feet above the temple, making the altitude of 
the peak 5000 fect nboyo the temple at the foot of the hill, 
Since Shun dedicated this Tai Shan to the trae God, it bax 
been held as the sacred worshipping-place of the emperors of 
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coach dynasty. All the temples of the Tai Shan are Taouist, 
and the priests the most dirty, degraded-looking creatures 
imaginable, dressed in a dirty robe of coarse yellow cloth, The 
view from the summit of the Tai Shan is most grand; to the 
north-east and north-west you look down SS range after 
mnge of mountains, and to the south-cnst south-west the 
plain in which the city of Tai Ngan is situated is mapped outs 
in the distance are other cities, and away to the south-east the 
river ‘Ta-wan Ho is visible, winding its way amidst groves of 
aa nei. The descent of = ees ie (hig nau 

ly, but we were importun al way ; 

unfortanates bare there ee in holes and caves all 
along the road, and solicit alms of the pilgrims who visit the 
wcrod mount. Muny great mes have attempted to ascend aud 
failed, sae them Gontheiay, who only reached half-way; a 
temple marks his halting-place, and is conspicuous from the 
others as Le tiny rporma ee emeed to an idol in it, At 
the foot of the hill is a 'Tacuist nunnery, and also a Taouist 
monastery; in the latter I was shown the skeleton of a 
Taouist Ne who ruled over the temple in Kiang ‘s 
reign, anit wa famed for his piety; he died in the year aie 
and hig remains were embalmed, or rather dried ; the skeleton, 
with the skin on it like parchment, is in magnificent preser- 
vation, it is eeated on kad of throne in a vault, and dressed 
in the yellow silk robes of a Taouist abbot, Outside the weat 
gate o Carats cast-iron Pagoda in the midst of the ruins 
of a temple. I was told this Pagoda was erected in honour of 
the Empress Min, wifo of the Emperor Seang 5th of the Hea 
dynasty, 1.0. 2146, by a succeeding Emperor Shao Kang, 1.0, 
2079. “It is a curious old structure, 40 feet in height, and 


bjircxt! ‘one solid pioco, 5 
ccugaring Taingan, 1 proceeded tovarls Kiofu, the city of 
Yonfucius; the coun: passed through being fine, undulating 
and yery~beautiful, ee full of historical interest. My route 
was due south, and, zome 60 li from Tai-ngun, | erossed the 
Tw-wan Ho by a fine stone bridge, It is a stream, but 
not navigable, The fruit~-trees were very numerous, large 
orhards of date-trees, besides apple and peor, we saw every= 
where, ‘Wa found namerous fine Uridges over the dried beds of 
what had once been considerable streams, Some 2) li outside 
Kio-fu, we came to the site of Confucius’ lecture-hall; nothin, 
now remaing but the ruins of what once bad boon a fine wall 
enclosing some five acres of ground, full of splendid yew 
cypress trees. ‘The foundation of the hall is still standing, and a 
stone urn marks the place. There is the trunk of an old troe 
still standing, on which the fabulous Sphinx is said to have 
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Tegan office ix hereditary in the family. The city is walled, 
and differs in nowise from other Chinese towns, except that, 
besides the nsual four gates, it has a second south grate, which ix 
only opened to an Imperial visitor. ‘This gate is in front of the 
temple of Confucius, and leads directly to it, which, togethor 
with the Doeal hone of the Sage’s descendants, oecupies the 
greater portion of the north and west of the city, Both edifices 
are situated in magnificently wooded grounds, those of the temple 
covering some dere, tha: Sornpin, da iu haremeeiigalltsn 
chief part of it stands on the spot where Confucius lived, Tho 
plan of the temple is somewhat similar to other buildings of this 
class in China, but-on a far grander and more superb scale, and 
Thave never seen anything to compare with it in any rosea 
China, On arriving ‘at the inn, 1 gent my card to the Repre- 
sentative of the family, intimating a desire to see him; but f 
confess I little expected that honour, considering the treatment 
T had reesived ‘hrenghont my journey at the hands of the 
Mandaring; to my surprise and gratification, however, f received 
a reply that the Duke would see me with pleasure, and I there- 
fore to the palace, Berk on erariR e eee 
Iwas met by a high official and proceeded with hi the 
ayenue, through several courtyards lined with handsomely. 
dressed retainer, to the gate of the inner palace, where 

Duke, with several members of his family, awaited me. After 
the customary greetings, the Jake nshered me into the recep: 
tion-room, but, uot pausing, conducted me into bis private study, 
where he invited me to be seated. ‘This study wasasmall room, 
the walls lined with books on shelves. Here many relies of the 
Sago were pointed out to me, such as bronze urns, tripods, cen. 
sers, and ancient manuscripts. I was particularly impressed 
with the Duke's manner, which was pleasing and gentlemanlike 
in the extreme, He isabout 22 years of age, slightly deformed, 
and not more than 4 feet 8 inches in height. His countenance, 
howover, is most pleasing and intelligent, His title is Kung- 
Yeh, equivalent to that of Duke in Kogland. He receives a 
large jon from the Government, and ranks immediately 
after princes of the blood, A Viceroy, on coming into ix 
Prsenes: has to make the nine kow tows, or bows, to the ground, 
His manner was entirely free from reserve, and he seemed most 
desirous for information, us were also his immediate attendants, 
who were all connected with him by blood in some degteo. On 
loaving, the Duke accompanied me ns far as the outer gute, and 
expressed his gratification ut having made the acquaintance of 
forsigners, none Ecce intl him before. On my return to 
the imn, pain after the interview, 1 found thata high officer 
had been sent by the Duke to inform me that the gates of the 
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would be for me; this was a mark of 
— as the Gere anniversary of the death of eS 
the representatives of Gonfucias, the temple was closed. We 
accomingly ied to this splendid ediflee, accompanied by 
several members of the Duke's fumily. The grounds are 
spacious and well wooded, and enclosed by high walla. 
contain numerous temples, pavilions, and tablets of every 
The main temple is in an oblong enclosure, and is 12 halls 
ee hall Daring 6 mruare to tee ae gates: 
ese squares are ent tal 
the Zh of the avenue eae with tables fn tounge 
the Sage; every dynasty is ited, therefore many of these 
tablets are of vast interest importance. 

On the left of the entrance stands a cypress, or rather 
trunk of one, said to have been planted by Confucius himself, 
and cortainly its gnarled trunk testifies great age. Close to this 
is the pion where Confucius taught, marked by a large pavilion 


© 


wherein, on a assets telly Se sree roa Mp poet ee “ue 
Sage, composed w Bi mg (Aad . 
hall ba y iralentsint TCL oem 


it lies from 
freight, 160 feet long, and 88 feet broad. Tho vice verandah 
ix supported by $4 pillars of white murble, 25 feet high, and 


woodwork. Within this eye i @ statue of Confucius, in a 
sitting posture, about 12 feot in height. It represents a stron, 
thick-set man, with a fine full face and large bead, He | 
attired in yellow silk, handsomely embroidered, and has @ 
square college cap on his head, with striags of beads falling: im 
front and behind to # level with the neck. The seat is a throne 
raised some 6 fect from the ground, and surrounded 

satin curtains magnificently embroidered in blue and pold. The 
Statue is in the attitude of contemplation, the eyes looking up- 
wards, the hands hold a scroll, a slip of bamboo, which in those 
days was used for paper. Ona tablet over the statue is the 
inscription, “The most holy prescient Sage Confucius—bis 
spirit's resting-place,” while from the ceiling are suspended other 
tablets to his honour, all in extravagant iF ise. In front of the 
statue is a high table containing relics of the Sage, and presents: 
mado by different Emperors to the family—amongst them a 
bronze censer, bearing on the lid the date of the Shang 4; 

2,0. 1700; some magnifinant enamels, such as are not seen 
the present day; also a rosewood table of very solid make, 
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which T was told was nsed by the Sage himself On close ine 
spection signs of its age were apy but it is in exeel~ 
lent. preservation ; wise a clay dish, said to be of the 
Emperor Yaou’s time, pc, 2300; and two bronze elephants, 
dating from the Chow dynasty, ne, 1122-235. 

In the second hall from the entrance are four marble tablets, 
erected by Kianghi av. 1622, with characters signifying “the 
teacher of 10,000 ages.” In this hall is a marble slab with an 
engraving of Confucius, said to have been taken during his life- 
time, and to be an excellent likeness; also, two other engravings, 
but of more modern date. The engraving first alluded to is 
nearly obliterated by age and from the number of rubbings 
taken from it; tho other two represent tho sago at different 
periods of his life, and are perfectly distinct. I obtained 
rubbings of all three, Here are also 120 marble slabs let into 
the wall all round the hall, Buch slab has an engraving, repre= 
senting some seene, and the whole forms an illustrated life of 
Confucius, with explanations at the side. These wore most 
interesting ; for, apart from their great antiquity, they gave an 
idea of the houses, carriages, dress, and furniture of that period. 
T obtained rubbings of all these, but I mgret to say that T left 
them in China, The other halls are erected in honour of 
Confucius’ father, mother, wife, son, grandson, and some of his 
favourite disciples. Each contains a tablet setting forth the 
names and titles of the individual to whom it is dedicated. 
‘Confucius’ father was a man of note in the ca he governed 
the cities of Yenchow-foo and ‘Tsou-heien. the east of the 
temple is a huge slab of black marblo, some 25 fect in height, 
on which is engraved the genealogical tree of the family down 
to the present generation, Near it is a well from which the 
Sage drank, ‘The grounds of the Confucian Temple are fall of 
objects of the utmost interest to the antiquarian. Tablets of 
sree age aro-erected throughout, Tho temple has been reno: 
vated within the last six years, and is now Sere in Jor 
and gilding, ‘The ceilings are really grand, the blae and gilt 
dragons which adorn them being masterpieces of carving. The 
balustrades of verandahs to the temple, and the steps leading up 
to it, aro of pure white marble, and exquisitely curved, 

ands of the Ducal Palace adjoin these of the temple, 
and within them is the house in the walls of which were found 
the classics, hidden there for fear of that destroyer of learned 
men and literature, the Emperor Tsin, 8.0.212, As an instance 
of the respect and veneration in which the great Sage Confucius 
is held by the Chinese of all classes, I may mention that when 
the rebels fied Shan-tung, and were Heat he 
country around Kin-fa, they approached the city, and on being 
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of the Chow dynasty, mc. 1122, and was hel) his 
brother Ghar won ‘ul talents, To Dae Ghow Peabo 
by tradition, the invention of the “south-pointing chariot,” or 
mnriner’s compass, 

‘Lo the east of Kiu-fu is the tomb of the Emperor Shaou- 
haon, B.0, 2597. I did not visit this tomb myself, and am 
indebted to the Rey, Mr. Williamson for the felting parton 
Jars, The grave is beneath a pane built of lange of 
granite compactly placed together; on the top is a small house 
with upturned eaves in the presont Chinese fashion, and covered 
with in bricks. An old tree grows out of the pyramid 
and gives the whole thing @ most venerable appearance. The 
pyramid is not at all to be compared to the tian ones for 
xize, but is of the sume shape, and instantly reminded Mr. 
Williamson of thom, This Em Shaou-haon is mid to have 
been the son of Hwang-ti, the historical emperor of China, 
who reigned 2697 years B.c, His mother was called Now-tsea, 
and previous to the birth of her son is suid to have seen a star 
come floating down tha stream to the Isle of Wha. When he 
ascended the throne thore was an auspicious omen of Phasnixes, 
‘The only other thing recorded to have taken in this reign 
is rather startling. Chineso writers say that anciontly 
people attended to the discharge of their duties one to another, 
and left the invocation of spirits, and the calling of them to 
earth, to officers who were appointed for that In this 
way things went on with great regularity; but in the time of 
Shaou-haou the people intruded into the functions of the rogu- 
latons of' the spirits, and tried themselves. to bring the spirits 
down from above. The spire, no longer kept in chock, made 
their appearance irregularly and disastrously ; all was confusion 
and anette Then Chuen (Chuen Hu), who eucceeded Shaou- 
haou, took the matter in hand, and spsinted Chung, the Minister 
of the South, to superintend heavenly things, and L), the Minister 
of Fire, to superintend earthly things, In this way both spirits 
and people were brought to their former regular courses, and 
there was no unhallowed intercourse the one with the other 
{soo Logg’s *Shoo King"). This recalls to one’s mind the 
passage in Gen, vi. 4, about the sons of God having intercourse 
with the daughters of mea, and # reference to the date on the 
murgin of the Bible will show Bc. 2448, 

To the east of Kiu-fu is.a range of hills called the Ni Shan, 
in which is a cave where Confucius is mid to have been born, 
His mother is supposed to have gone to the hill to pray fora 
son, and although we may discard the fables which surround his 
birth, thore is no reason to doubt that be was really brought 
forth in the cave pointed out, which is named “The Hollow 
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Mulberry-tree Cave.” There is a small temple standing near 
it, sath in bonour of his mother, Chin aut 
Forty li south of Kiu-fa I reached Tsiu-hsien, the city of 
‘Mencius, and on the way to it I visited the tombs of that phil 
sopher and his mother, to do which I had to make n défowr of 
some 601i. The tomb of the mother consists of a high mgund, 
having in front the usual stone urn, table, and a tablet statin 
who wnd what she was; that she had not lived on the 
Which was only her reeting-placo, This tablet was erected by 
Wang-le, an emperor of the Ming dyn: bh, LiTd. 
at charm about this tomb is the magi 
It is situated; some of the trees—oak, yew, © and cedars 
—xre of enormous age and very handsome, I was disaj 
with the appearance of the tomb, for it is said that 
) 
iy 





jeneins 

ave her such an extravagant funeral that. his disciples blamed 

jim for the expense whi ineurred, and I nai expected 
to see something ubout the tomb which would bear evidence of 
it, Some 15 li farther on, and towards the city, is the cemotery 
of the Mencius family, in which is the tomb of the philosopher 
himself, ax of those of his descendants. It is enclosed by a Tow 
wall, and approached by an avenue, a mile in length and 40 
foot wide, of the most magnificent old yew-trees; along it are 
erected tablets by various emperors, ‘the tomb of Mencias is 
nearly in the centre of the cemetery, which ix splendidl 
wooded; it is in the usual shape, that of a mound of om 
some 25 feet in height. There is a sacrifice-house facing it, af 
no a vetural beanty, On ono side of the tomb is a huge 
tablet, erected by the Emperor Yiien Tung, of the Yaan 
dynasty, in the tenth year (A.p, 1855) and sixth month of hig 
reign; and onother, on the other side, of a much more ancient 
date. The characters on it were s0 obliterated by ago that we 
could make nothing of them. 

Tsin-hsien ix a small walled city, very prettily situated at 
the foot of the Yih-ehon, a ronge of hills full of historical in- 
terest. One high peak, called E-shan, is famous for its natural 
curiosities re ia a large etone dram, there a rock in 
shape of a bell, another of octagonal shape, and so on. 

‘he temple to Mencius is outside the south gate, in an exten- 
sive park, which is enclosod by high walls ‘The approach ‘to 
the temple is up a fine old avenue of cypress-trees, on the left 
of which oro tablets of tho Han, Lung, and Yian dynasties, 
ap. 947-960 and 12 




















; on the right, pavilions erected 
Kinng Loong and Kiang ‘The temple is in the usual fornhy 
built on a raised terrace; the verandahs are supported 
marble pillars, but inferior to those at Confuciuss temple, 
Within the Great Hall is a statue of Mencius, and another of 
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Yoh-chin-tse, his favourite disciple. In another hall are tablets 
in honour of Moncins’s father, son, and wife, In the court-yard 
is a curious old well, said to have been opened by a thunder- 
bolt; it is looked upon as a great curiosity. Near it is the 
Scnskerpk aniiceaweod:etie aiid ta. iof anoriaous’ aged itis 
looked upon with great veneration by the Chinese; a bal: 

of white marble surrounds it. In ete ee 


tablet, erected in honour of the phil er, Ibis 
t bloa ef marth 20 bk aad 6 feet Grand P30 inches 


ally out. 

‘he statue of Mencius represents a stout, burly man, with 
a full, round face, thin lips, and flat nose; it conveyed the idea 
eee ete man. His likeness is engraved on a 
marble taken when he was very old; the same fin- 
tures are there pourtrayed, Behind the main paientin to 
Mencius’s father, in which is no statue, only a it, with the 
inseription— 

The Spirit's restingeplnce." 

a eas abe 03 tae one Pee tee ee cel family, 
for he was mourning for his father, who ha el ely tn day 
perm . ‘The family live in a mansion opposite the tem 

he held by Mencius’s representative 1s much lower 
that of the of the Confucius family, but, like him, he 
receives a pension from the Government commonsumto with 
the ed temple was built by the Emperor Shin-tsung, 
AD. 

On the east side of the xouth gate of the city is a tablet 
in honour of Mencius’s mother, with an engraving on the marblo 
illustrating the famous legend of her cutting h the web 
she was weaving to it out to her son the risk of neglect of 
study, and how one action might destroy a good life. This 
engraving is on tho back of the tablet; on the front is an in« 
scription stating that the spot is the site of the dwelling of 
Meneius and his mother. 


The city of Tsiu-hsien is a ona; there 3) 
teller mo trade eit WDthiag fe ctr te Dayperal Rickey 
between Nan) and Peking. It is remarkable that neither 
pee or Tsiu-hsien did we see one Buddhist or Taouist 


Leaving Tsiu-hsien, I took an easterly course back through 
the province, my route at first lying through an extensive 
valley, with the Yu-shan ange to the north and the Chiang- 
shan to the south, I heard that coal was plentiful in_ the 
last-named mountains, but no mines have been opened. Iron, 
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frequently occurs. The country here somewhat 
iin what Sey rr 
ci size 1 came to was Sze-shni-hsien, 
scall allol erro; oi yey extoaivs oo ve 
suburbs. Te is built oa the ‘bake of ike BeeHoye 
torical river, It is spoken of in the * ‘Tributo of Yu,’ BO, 
Site‘! sare vig tose 
taxes, peer en ie, san 
now o feeder to the Grand ‘Oundle the 
a Necaial inn fea cenie tad ina oo 
Confucius, The Sage predicted that 
battle, which prophecy was fulfilled: he was iilled while =a 
an Imporial army against rebels, pero 


ieee quantity es silk is cultivated im this 
from the mulberry and oakefed worms. The next a ‘ane 
to—Mong-yin-lsien, lat 35° 55’, long. 118° 5', at the foot 
Pou-yi-shan hills—is a largo salt Sie 
I pry two rivers, the Ta-nan-ho and Woo-ho, striking 
outward route near tho city of Wei- -hsien, trayellii oer 
T reached the acces! little walled city of Lui. 
eoa-const, and fom henge 4 Wangan the gk ns 
ee sient centre for the foreign merch: 
roti ati of Shan-tung are various. Besides coal, irony 
contains silver, lead, and preys inrie 
unre of fine marble and granite also occur, Limestone pres 
iominates, but slate is common all over the vi 
of different sorts suitable for peking perce 
kinds of ery ure abundant, Silk is very langely pely calieeaay 
fom more so than is generally supposed), and fabrics there 
: of rere superior suality, tn ener in many of the 
cities. mp, tobacco, pulse, se near! rary ese 
tion of cereals, are extensively 
‘There are three modes of cravelling in Shan-tung, 
horseback, in carts, or by ahansees or muledlitters anal on 
natives the carts are pentiereds but the roads are nace | 
bad that I should ana ference to the mulo-lit 
wet weather and horsel a ne. The inns along the main | 
roads are fair, but the traveller must always carry his own 
bedding, which he spreads on the kang or birch-bed ? which 
ig warmed from beneath in cold weather. The 20 great ane 
common rooms, fur the Chinese traveller has no great obyje 
to share his bed-place with a stranger; Tfoond ng 
however, in securing privacy at night, ‘except in some of | 
small inng off the main road, where once or twice I had 


A 
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up with other travellers sleeping on the same ~ The 
ae reneral rale, is wer peer amepn reer 
but when off them I had much difficulty in obtaining anything. 
‘Travelling throughout Shan-tung is on the whole and 
from unpleasant, My oxperience teaches me that a foreigner, 
so long a8 he behaves himself, can travel through most of the 


utmost rudeness and contempt from the mandaring, although L 
was armed with an official passport and a special letter to the 
oan ‘of some of the principal cities, "Tho exception was 
manner in which the representative of Confucius reeeived 
me; but it must be remembered that he is not one of the rnling 
mandarins, only an ini it noble, He is, however, the 
head of what _ called the eed pe hres Sy oe 
the foreigner is always sy to o' who, when any- 
ofa diseromattise tly 

takes the lead aguinst us, I maintain that this antagonism is 


country. Pine bridges over rivers or streams have likewise 
fallen in and are b fet ths rice Hen NG 
description of millet), co with larch, which forms a most 
da us CaUsEWAY. 

main roads are, on an average, 30 feet broad, and might, 
with little expense, be made perfect, as the material for repairing 
them is at hand, and Jabour as cheap as ‘ible; but such is 
the apathy of the local authorities throughout China in regard 
to Panis a public character, that things are allowed to 
on from bad to worse, and the consequence is that the fine 
of Shan-tung, once #0 celebrated, are things of tho past. It is 
most surprising that something is not done for the traflic I 

Qn 
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encountered everywhere throughout the province, which was 

woh ere is no I fecal ngtab ner in Co rivers 

ay the name except Gale Pak” shh oon 
River which acpi into ‘he Gulf of Pichili. The Wet, the 


sera ae not beyond tat distance. ‘The. aie ar 
has taken the course of tho ‘T'a-tsing-Ho, and is crosed. Re 





vessels, but ion navigation is pad great danger, 
to the shiftin i wath ay et 
ary and twies avery year the river overflows 
its banks, and the country for miles round is inundated. 
ee was a country better adapted for railroads than Shan- 
ng, and no province in Chine needs thom more. ‘The prosent 
rouds would be an admirable guide for a Tine, for | bere 
Ste every natural difficulty and pass gh the most populous 





VI—On Greenland Fiords and Glaciers. By J. W. Tavurn. 


Road, March 14, 1870, 
Tx the ‘Proceedings’ issued July, ge which E received in 
October, I seo in a paper by wn, Haq. that be haw 


arrived at the oobeliicn that ots nara “hollowed” the 
fiords of tha North. By hollowing, sires for granted hé means 
causing fiords to be where none were before. Glacier the cause 
panes e ceria rag een conclusion seems to have: 
passed. unquestir except ir. 
ban Lave epet the greater part of the last ¢ sightoon oars 
that home of glaciers Greenland, exploring the or, 
never seem anything to lead to such a conclusion Be 
that the reverse is the ease, that instead af glaci: iors exco 
flords, they are continually filling them up, It is trae that 
boulders and débris borne along by the ice, scratch, polish, and 
Nore the rocks to a considerable extent; but though strong ma 
sting age agent, ice alone has but little oxcaratiogt power 
=i is St is like 0 soft wheel of the lapidary, the hand matter it 
carries with it does the polishing. I hope to show that the 
of ice in excavating has boon much overrated. 
T haye described fiords in Greenland in a former 
Fiords in general are familiar things to many, I will merely 
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these fords are marked by ice action at intervals, but more 80 
near the glaciers. 

The stipe Sen have for the most part gihsiers Jaunching 
icoberge; the shallow onca havenot. Some of Wopeelben es 
are Bae ai) een cleo 
haab, 15 miles broad, which has not made a flord, and does not 
launch d for this reason—it bas brought down a lot of 
loose material fo a reefy coast, and formed a bench at its base; 
and this great ice power which we are asked to beliove has 
excavated flords in granitic rocks, 100 miles long and 8000 or 
4000 feet in depth, Perens by loose débria and sand. Why 
does it not cut its way through these—by far the casier task ? 

‘here are numerous fiords in Greenland, nearly filled ges 
loose material brought into them by the glaciers; the first 
south of the great glacier I before alluded to is only maripls 

in boats at high water. No icebergs now come out of this d 
the glacier is (as a power), if] may use the torm, extinct, it has 
choked itself up, it 1s mastered by soft mud, 

‘The inland ice from some cause not yet explained (bat pro- 
bably the weight of the interior and higher ico reaing 
lower), moves slowly towards the eq more Nd ch on a 
roof exposed to the éun, than like a solid body forced forwards, 
and the glacier finds its way into the deep bem hel 
apt an easy outlet." The ice brings with it below loose 
rocles and stones rounded into boulders, and much sand and 
a Aces by these in their passage over a ete 

surface, angular fragments fallen ice u 
sides of mountains and flord sides of ths platen Almost all 
the lower transported material is pushed into the ford, the mud 
floats away, most of the boulders und sand remain, and the first 

i launched in the fiord commences tho slow but certain 
checking of the glacier ; for as before shown it has not Pe to 
remove its own loose material. The glacier blocked up, the edge 
of the ice retires inland by melting, and o stream of water 
bi down the sand and mud left on the land, making the 
fiord still shallower. ‘The inland ice now seeks another outlet, 
and then a deep flord perhaps previously clear af ica becomes 
encumbered in its turn with iceber, The ruing of Scandi- 
navian villages may be seen in flords now almost inaccessible 
for icebergs, and at the heads of fiords now unnavigable in boats 
from deposits from the glaciers. i" 

‘The sides of many fiords are of soft material—sandstone, with 
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coal, blacklead, &. Why were these not ground riers And 
then the shape of some fiords is incompatible with the theory 
of ive cutting, for we could not cut in contrary directions. ‘Take 


* for example the fiord Fig. 1, it is the second south of Arkent, 






x<— 


aa 
re 


‘The barre ato gh that Ee excon of  am O was ot some al tai 


At the barrier A there is a large vein of crystalline limestone 
some 20 feet broad, not in the slightest degree marked by fee, 
‘How could such a ficrd bo cut by a glacier? even if wo it 
the power to cut the arm B—it will be hard to expla 
arm Con the game theory. I maintain that the fiorda were in 
existence prior to their invasion by glaciers. As to their origin, 





"I think the geologist in Greenland will sce in the immense 


number of erupted dykes, and upheaval distortion and fmeture 
of the older stratified rocks, a cause more adequate to the effect 
than ico * hollowing.” 
J. W, Tarces, 
Alberton, Prince Edward Ieland, 
November 4, 1869. 
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VIL—Eaploring Expedition in Search of the Remains of the late 
Dr. Leichhardt and Party, undertaken by order of the Govern- 
ment of Western Australia, By Jous Fo , Government 
Surveyor. 

Bead, Mareh 28, 1870. 
April V50h, 1800, 

Is pursuance of instructions received from the 

General of Western Australia, the exploring party under my 

cena lees of the ee Leen ‘vit,,—Mr. Gera 

second in command Malcolm Hamersley, a8 
th in Samant; probation prisoner ‘David Morgan, as shoeing 
ei and two natives (Tommy Windich Jimmy Mun- 

ole ee een ante ate Monger i 

the murdor of ohne at is the eastward. We lett 

Noes tle on Monday, 19th, with a S-horse cart and teamster, 

and 13 horses, making a total of 16 horses. 

. . . . . 

May 10th.—Started this moming in company with Tommy 
Windlah pnd a native boy (one of the nine who joined us at 
Mount Churchman) to examine the locality called Warne. Steer 
ing 8, 42° B. magnitude for 7 miles, wo came to a grassy flat 
about half a mile wide, with a stream bed trending south, 

through it, The natives state it to be dry in summer, 
but at present there is abundance of water, and in wot seasons 
the flat must be almost all under water, After following tho 

SSAA alla pacha ton Aig LHS eal 
ivouacked. 
12th—Steered this morning about N. 38 x. (mng.) for 8 miles; 

we cam on a shallow luke of fresh water—our biyouac 

of the 10th, Here wo met a of twonty-five natives 
friends of my native Jimmy and the nine who joined us at 
fount Churchman), who had a grand corroboree in honour af 
the expedition, They stated that at * ‘at “ Bouincabbajilimar” there 

a omnes ot eewess bene esl ae 

pointed in the direction of Poison Rock, where Mr, 
natin lost ain nine horwes. Being now satisfied that the natives 
alluied to the remains of Mr. Anstin’s horses, L resolved to steer 
to the enstward, towards « spot called by my native Jimmy 

« Noondie,” where he states he heard the remains of white men 

were, 

14¢h,—One of our horses haying strayed, we did not start till 
10” salen meneeee i a a nay op aed Ca 

eam) on an elevat vt 1m) 

a with water im granite rocks, Salen pamees 
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called “ Mingan,” with water in the granite rocks, 
TDAH punnanent,, Gulickete yaraca Ute Leatlann 
usual, tut without ony grass, except at the spats meutioned. 
By moridian altitudes of Mars and lus, Curdilyering is in 
8. lat. 29° 30’ 80", and in long. about 118° 80° E. 
15th Steering north-east for 4 miles, and w.x. for 7 miles, 
cy ke a, pum, 
vol on an wil wi i 
rocks, called “ Earroo.” patie . 
16th (Swnday).—Rested at Enrroo; horses Sploving. 
feed. By n altitudes of us and u 
Earroo was in 4, lat, 20° 23° 3°; and in long. 118° 35' B, 
Divine service; weather cloudy; barometer 29. ond 
17th —Started at 7°60 sat. and stecrod ¥. 60° 2. for abx 
each ines Loaner eth fac 8 slles | then a x 
r 5 miles, toa yor, 
water in granite rocks, ‘Bondy ha hikes of eprom 
&c, moat of the way. Found camp to be in 8. latitude 29° 12° 
by pare altitudes of Regulas and Aquile (Altair). Baro- 
meter y : 


18th—Steering x. 70° B. for 2} miles we saw a low | 
called “ Yeoramudder,” bearing N. 62° 30' x. mes : 
about 17 miles, for which we steered, and camped to par 
of it ona fine patch of with little rain water on 
granite rocks. At 11 Hes crossed a branch of a dry galt lake, 
which appears to run far to the eastward. _ 

19th.—Steering about x, 85° BE. Zong for 14 miles, we at- 
tempted to cross the lake we had been Aa Ee 
southward, making for a spot which wo su to be 


ee shore, but on arriving at which I found to be an 
and_ns we had great difficulty in reaching, having to 
the loads the last 200 yards, our horses saving themselves 
difficulty, and being late, I resolved to leave the loads and tale 
the horses to another island, whoro thoro was a little feed, on 
reaching which we bivouscked without water, all very tired. 
20th—On examining this immenso lake I found that it was 
impossible to get the horses and loads across it. Iwas 
compelled to retrace my steps to where we first entered it, which 
the bate did with great dificulty, without their loads. Was 
very fortunate in finding water and fed about 3 miles w.x.w. 
to Which we took the horos and bivouacked, leaving all the 
Joads on the island, which we shall have tocarry at least 
vit, arters of a mile, being too boggy for the horses, 
2ist—Went over to the luke in company with Messrs, 
Monger, Hamersley, and Tommy Windich, with four horses, 
and succeeded in getting all the loads to the mainland, having. 
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Lahep eral el jiarters of a mile up to our knees in 
mod, whieh point the became a lie 
horses carried them out. Se 
opie he 
the soles of Mr, Hamersloy' fot pletely worn throng, 
’. Hams were com) worn 
and he was hardly able to walk for a fortnight. Booties native 
fire several miles to the southward, I intend sending Tommy 
Windich and Jimmy in search of them to-morrow, in order that 
I might question them respecting the reported death of white 
men to the eastward. 

22nd.—Went over to the lake with all the horses and brought 
all the Toads, &e., to camp. Started Tommy and Jimmy in 
search of the natives, whose fire we saw yesterday. After re- 
tarning to camp, overhauled all the pack and dried and 

them, ready for a fresh start on Monday morning, 

Also washed all the mud off the horses, who appear to be doing 
well and fast recovering from the effects of the bogging. 
Tommy and Jimmy returned this evening, having seen some 
natives after dark, but were unable to get near them. 

23rd (Sunday)—Went with Tommy Windich and Jimmy, 
on foot, to follow up the tracks of thé natives seen yesterday. 
After following the tracks for five miles across the lake, and 

‘ing no chance of overtaking them, as they appeared to be 
making off at o I Sag! rato, boing twelve hours in advanco 
of us, we returned to camp, which we reached at 2 P.w., havit 
walked about 15 miles. Read Divine servic. This whi 
I named “Retreat Rock," I found to be ins lat, 29° 3°51" hy 
ep py amt Ney agi in about long. 

én 

24th—Some of the horses having strayed, we did not get a 
start till 10-40 At, when we: in about an £.N.& direction 
for 16 miles, and camped on a piece of rising ground, with very 
little water. From this bivonac a very remarkable peaked hi 
called “ Wooling”” which T named Mount Elvire, bore ™. 
162° 16° 8. mag,, distant about 20 miles, and two hy hr 
hills close together, called “ Yeadie" and “ Bulgar,” N. 
105° 8. mag. Dense thickets, acacia, cypress, &e,, sandy soil 
with spinifex, most of the way. 

25th—Steering for “Yeadio” and “Bulgar” for 5 miles, 
came to some water in granite rocks, which we gave our thirsty 
horses. Leaving the party to follow, I went with Jimmy in 
advance to look for water, which we found in a rough etream 
bed, and brought the party to it. ‘This afternoon went with 
Jimmy to the summit of « Yoadio,” and took a round of anglea. 
‘The local uttraction was so great on this hill that the prismatic 
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was useless; loekily I had xm zextant with: 
boy whieh I obtained tho i ed anlar tem te sn 
adie great lake 


named 
RH meridian altitudes of Mara and Ins, camp was in 
8, lat, 25° 58’ 50’, and in long. about 119° 39’ s. “ Yeadie” 
‘ing N. 172° H. mag., diktant about 2 miles. 7 
Steering in about a north direction for 9 miles, we 
tarned to the eastward, rounding a branch of Lake Barlee 
towards some loose granite rocks, where we encamped, but could 
Sot ta les Sent Jimmy over to another rock 1 mile 
to soutl pe On Si ‘a fine permanent | 
to which we took the horses after dark; distance 
to-day, about 18 miles; Tommy ehot a fine emu to-day, which 
was & great treat to us all. 
2 ifted the party over to the water found last ; 
1 mile distant, and camped. Found camp to be in & 
28° 53', and in long. about 119° 50' x. Marked a smull tree 
with the letter F', close to the water-hole. 
_ 284, —Some of the horses having strayed, we did not staré 
till 9°30 a.xt, when I went in advance of the party in company 
with Jimmy to look for water. After following Lake Barlee 
for 9 miles it turned to the southward. After sco the 
country in every direction for water without success, we 
tho tracks of the party (who had on), and following them 
over plains of spinifex and stunted gums, found them encamped 
with plenty of water, which they had luckily found just at sume 
down. jstanco travelled, 18° miles; about trac east. 
meridian altitudes of « Bootes (Arcturus), this bivoune is im 
&, lat, 28° 53' 34", and long. about 120° 9' - 
20¢h.—Started this morning in company with Tommy and 
Jimmy to explore the country. patel leaving the to 
remove the horses’ shoes, dc. “Travelling in an ly dinece 
tion for 8 miles, over sandy goil, epi &e., we reached the 
summit of a high hill, supposed by Jimmy to be “ Noondio,” 
which I named Mount Alexander, from which we saw another 
n about 11 miles distant, ing N. 82° 15' 2. 4 to 
Phtehs we proceeded, and Peed tia paneled 
None of these hills, however, agreed with the description aa 
by Jimmy ; and all our expectations that he would be able to 
jow us the where the remains of the white men were, were 
at an end. ing to camp, 7 miles, we*bivouacked on — 
grassy flat, without water or food, 
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80th (Sunday)—Started at dawn, with our saddles and rags 
on our backs, in search of our horses, and after travel 
1} mile on their tracks, found them at a amall waterhole 
by us yesterday, Saddled up and reached camp at 11 oclock, 
end fornd all well. ‘The dogs caught an emu Yesterday moming, 
off which we Se erat having had anything 
to eat since 
meen wane oe ses in in 

mm of natives, leavin, m4 in 

Tiousdiester on tha sath or geese eastward about 22 mil 

found water on the 2! mg pe oiaead 
in a 88.8, direction towards a high range SF hilly whieh I named 
Mount Bevon, about 12 miles distant to the westward of which 
we found o fine water-hole in some granite rocks, whero wo 
rested an hour to allow our horses to feed. Continuing in about 
the samo direction for 5 miles, wo aseonded a rough Seep 
haye a view of the country, from which we descried a 1 a 
to the westward, 7 miles towards which we proceeded, in 
be Sota ‘When wo were within mile we could bear 

at gear bray ite a gatcprabeg eto enn 


+ ter (tay ot et }) of natives corro- 
ing, making a 
= os ‘stripped 


lreadful noise, Joining in chorus. 
Jimmy, I told him to go pt epoak to. 
which he started to do in Soot / se i, Bat soon beck 
uz to follow, and arked us to behind him, as the 
natives were what he called ike “s “sh ep flock.” He ia 


Geis oni asa care as 
which bi aay dodged ; when fortunately one of the natives 
iy (ha ving seen him at Mont Elvire when he 
i as a aus boy), and called to the others not to harm 
Seein Jimmy running towards the horses, Mr. M 
oad T it it was time to retire, when we saw the mi 
we had made in leaving our horses, as the thicket was so dense. 
We had a difficulty in inding them quickly, On reaching the 
horses, Mr. Monger found he hud d his revolver, Had 
See fabiy = eye ao Menten 
and 1m) we lost our lives. Mountin, 
sine with 
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them, after which through poor sandy country, covered with 
[) &e,, we bivouacked in a thicket without water or feed, 
and tied up our horses. Saw u natives’ fire, but was unable to 
oe . Barometer, 2352, Fine, 


ng near some granite ae with 
splendid feed around in ‘This is the first seen 
since peering: oo settled districts, At 8 P.M. he bra 


“i nd eels mi ryt which Loalled Depot §} 
in 8 lat, 28° 36' 34", ah atrnimaciens: altitude 
= Pyeng at 8 Am, 28°38, thermometer 57°; at 5 ex, 
barometer 25°30, thermometer 77°, 

Tth—Started this morning in Sourey with Mr. HEDOOIST 
and Jimmy to pee the Sariben the northward, wl hasten 
had seen a remarkablo peaked hill. Travelled in a northerly 
cieais for about 30 miles, the first twenty of which were 

granite rocks, with fine feed around them, At 

soe bri rien crossed a salt marsh about 1 mile wide, and eon 

Saningt Sonia farther, reached the peaked hill, which was 

composed of ite, capped with janmense blocks, giving it a 

yery remarkable appearance, Biyouacked on north-west side of 
hill, ot a small water-hole, 

up, we ascended the 


8¢i.—This morning, after saddl 
conieal hill (which I named Mount ), and took « round 
of bearings and angles from it, after which we struck ». 81° m. 
(mag) to a granite rr: about 8 miles distant, where we found 
wo fine water-holes, rested an hour; thence in about as.s%, 
direction for 12 miles, We bivouacked without water on a 


arancos of the weather cleared sh eal to een gets 
wm At Risen he and antici- 
pating they had ne ee 


Tugs guns, fe, on enn eal uaiel oe eee After 
following the tracks for 9 miles, we came to a water-hole, and 
had after which we continued and overtook the horses 
ae a flat about 18 miles 8.8.8, from our last night's bivousc, 

ww miles our loads appeared to bocome very awkward 
a heavy. One of tho horses had broken his hobbles, Con- 
tinuing in about the game course for 6 miles, we struck about 
w.s.w. for 10 miles, and reached camp, where we found all well. 
At 6 p.m, barometer 28°64; cloudy. 
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towards a high range of hills about 10 miles distant, which I 

named Mount Ida, the summit of whieh I took round of 

angles with my sextant, Ce er oe 

bourhood the local attraction is so great that the 

Peng niacin at igo Ce sileot 
Mount Ida, in an almost inaccessible spot, hed pe 


horses two hours’ rest, we continued our journey x. 14° x, 


feed around 

16th,—Saddled up at sunrise, and steered to some trap ranges 
x. 124° &., and about 7 miles distant, from which I could see an 
immenso lake running as far as the eye could reach to the east- 
ete ee ee ranet probably) janiay Lake 


on ‘eee from the tide rain wed ‘aca on them denise 
the yw where L left Morgan with the horses and our gun 
while Jimmy oan T followed on Sugar’s tracks, Grey eh fade " 


revolver wit ¢ travelling on the tracks for 
overtook him, tod trite trom managed to catch ah} 
On reaching the where we had left Morgan, we found him 


with the three d ‘barrelled guns on full cock, together with 
his revolver, in readiness. On my asking him what was the 
matter, he stated “ nothing,” but that he was ready to ive them 
hat he called “a warm attachment.” After having rane 


white mon, by trayellin, reli over Peon the whole of the count 
between lat. . 120° and 121° B, 
Aeris cade tha pratt che fe timo at my disposal, 
a aa tnes hilet sere so SOR: tol meee 
as far eastward as possible. Accordingly, after collecting the 
baat about Bx.n, for 9 ma Geel bre Tan; 
over tolerably grasay country; not lense. From. this 
saseaiU BSR pea io Ave rete about x, 120° %, 
{eag-), for which we Rea, and lncly, after travelling 
over a plain, which in severe winters must be almost 
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beacon tiea re ar of te is ea 


10th Th ¢ horses having stray iat arene 
fot bar Gll 12 estock, whea wo continued bor 





of Mr. Austin) with the letter F at. our bivonac. 
21st—Steering towards Mount Leonora over some | 
grassy country, we reached it 2 en 
hy moral = ie oa meas) a gil a 
iam altiti « Lyne ¢ 
mae lo 2 Seen 121° 20 a 
22nd.—z soi ims ccpioeacd in the vicinity oben) 
bivouse for “ars and the country ahead 
mising, I concluded to return 10 miles on our 
where we found a fine pool of water ins brook, and camped. 1 
intend nent a fying trip in search of wator to-morrow, p. 
es ey morning, in omens Tommy Aa 
jore tho country to the east for water, 
After Ae: taralig 3 miles towards Mount Leonora, saw a ae 


capita middle-aged native at a fire. 
he ran off &e., and the remainder of Ae 
who wereat a distance, ‘The horse 1 was 





decam 

urpin, an old police horse from Northam) appeared to 
“ peiantead ‘i down a native, and pede us we Soon. 
overtook our black friend and brought him to hay, We could 
not make him understand anything we said, but after 
at us for a moment, and seeing no chance of escape, he 
his two dowaks and wooden dish, and climbed up 4 small 
about 12 feet high. After securing his dowak, I tried 
means to tempt him to come down, I fired my revolver twied 
and showed him the effect it hnd on a tree, and it also had the 


il 
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effect of itening all the natives who were about, who 
ii male stn rt Facey be mr 


allt 
H 
ak 
ih 
E38 
3 
& 
z 
Fe 
tl 
fire 


om | Poe pant erpend Lealled 
a im ol al it 
ale telarichey nt Heh 
Face Look eat and alan titer wealeoy 
‘it from him, like us if it was poison. The only m 
of him down from the tree was foree, aad ais 
sasine a moment, I decided to leave him where he was, 
and [iar dlaire papier gy errs 

farewell in as kindly a manner as possible. Continuing 
course, Mount wo steered 381° 15! & (mag.) 
toa hil pepsi ee eS 
enim This hill I named Mount Malcolm, after my friend 
companion, Mr. M. Hamersley. Saw a remarl poals, 
lenin oe mney distant: ubout 20 miles, towards which 
pollen camin cet nal galls oan 

we found a little water, and bivouacked. 

24th, Started carly this morning and steered Exe. for 6 


Hey 


el tegen ap tgecnoaeprtn ty 
®, (mag.) to a remarkal Mount 
distant wet ms eh tay rng se i kena 


baring aoa 310 1 e gs and ae eel a 

it Me iE ay “peretio it 16 mi 
ot towards which we tra aa) hf dark, searching 
for feod and water on our way, without success, and bivouacked 
without water, und tied up our horses. 


25th.—Saddled_up at dawn, and eee to the ran; 
which bore x. 99° '30" B. ( =) al 1 6 satlon ature 


which I ascended the highest peak, which I named 
Mount and took a round of angles and bearings. 
From the summit of Mount Margaret the view was yery exten- 
sive. A large, dry, salt lake was as far as the eye reach 
to the southward, while to the east and north-east there ior 
low ranges, lightly grassed. A pueblos B 
(ome) Being now about 60 miles from, ie not haying 

wutor since yesterday morning, I decided to return, 
and steering about west forS ‘miles, we struck a brook, trend- 
ing south-east, in which we found a small quantity of water in 
a claypan. ‘After an hour, in order to make a damper, 
sat eae soles Meena it eilarorns 

banks of the the bk we continued our journey tow: 
camp. Passing Mount Flora, we camped about 8 a farthor 
VOL, XL, 


3, 


CF 
Hy ae ae 
ans sett a 
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have since named this hill Mount Weld, being the farthest hill 
seen to the eastward by us. Continuing about x. 77? & (mag.) 
for 15 miles, through dense thickets, without any grasa save 
Tn Wit ny ps without water or feed, and tied up our 


only large er Zt ait seen since ieetag 0 xottled 


country eastward. Some sandstone cliffs bore x. 127° 8, 
{mags about 6 miles distant. The a the, eastward was almost 
level, 


Eis A water. More to the mh ® narrow line of a 
flats appeared, with eypress and stunted gums on its edges, 
bate very barren and desolate—so much so, that for fe pe 25 
miles we have not seen any grass at all save 
ere ER apa of the tree (wl seh Tae 
with the letter F on south side, which is in south latitade about 
287 41’, Rea longitude about 122° 50’ x), 1 concluded to return 
to our last watering-place, about 31 miles distant, as we were 
now above 100 miles Shen camp, and our horses had been with- 
out. water or feed sinee yesterday morning; therefore, erring 
a little to the north of our outward tmck, we travelled till 
hours after dark, and camped without, water or feed, and tea 
up our horses. 
8rd—Saddled up at dawn, and steered westerly towards our 
last valerie hice about 14 miles distant; bt after travelling 
abont 7 miles, came to a small pool, of water (at the head of the 
brook in which we found water on the 1st), and rested two 


brook (which I named Windich Brook, companion, 
‘Tommy Windich) for 10 miles, in which’ wo whey several 
of water, but dostitute of food, wo bivouncked on a A 
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ep ie tata about 2 miles ust of our bivonne of the 
une. 

4th—Trayelling about w.a.w. for 12 miles, we 
pool of water found on our outward track on the 30th 
eee south-west. from Mount iret, where we rested at 

eee we tmvelled nearly along our outward track 

miles, encam a lllatrea bir gpro 
Tommy shot two wurrongs 

Gth,—Started at, day leben ald followin aber 
Maleol mc 39 le brokers x 

lcolm (where we 
instructed, 17 miles further nak, he where we rent aD 
but having finished our provisions, we ronsted two 
made a first-rate dinner. anny eo eae 
to water, which we carried to camp. Reached camp 
and found all well, having been ata seven days 
bate which time we were without water), in which time we 


200 miles. 

f tth, Weighed all the rations, and found we had 2831 
flour, 31 1bs. bacon, 28 Ibs. See Cri te waa 
allowance of flour, 10 days’ ond 21, 
ten on a full ration. I therefore now pie to 
Perth as quickly as possible and reduce the allowance of tem 
and sugar, to last 30 days (bacon we will have to PA 
wy which time I hope to reach Clarke's 

ains, as I intond returning by Mount Kenneth, sa 
engen, or Mount Singleton, and thence to Dam) 

arke’s homestead, thus fixing a fow points that will ren. 
to ie Survey co s 











. . B 
18h-—Leaving the party in ‘Sie © of Mr. Me 

structions to to Retreat Tock, our bivonac of Wey, 

I started, wi ir. Hamersley and Jimmy, to attempt 

Lake Barlee, i 


near Mount Elvire, as well as to try to find natives, a8 

is acquainted with these tribes. ring X. 154° B, 

7 miles, we came to the lake, and entering it, 

reaching the southern shore after 12 miles of heavy "7 wali 
sinking over our boots every step, our horses having great 
culty. When we reached the southern shore it was nearly eat 
down; we, however, pushed on and reached the range, where 
we bivonacked on a patch of feod and a little water— 
Elvire bearing wy. 87° E. (mag.), about one mile di “ 
Yeadie and Bulgar x, 8° #. (mag.). Rained lightly the 
day. Being wet through trom the splashing of our horses: 

the lake, and it raining lightly during the night, and not 


ar to explore the country on pre Z aie 
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and made 
another attempt at a where series of islands to 
esis crossed ay over without much sited eon ae 
‘the opposite shore at 6 vo, hare We BiNCagSid se ASR 
fie ‘earns abundances of water in granite rocke—! 
Me N. 105° x. (mag.), and Yeadie and Bulgar 
EB 


ar? ‘ing finished our rations last night, we started at 

oder: sere towards Retreat Rock (where we are to meet 

qeuirevics after travelling 5 miles, came to that part of 

hich we attempted to cross, withont success, on 

wih 19th pat es Rscngrpy but asian our saddle horses, 

and reached camp, all 

ry Sced. a 12 i Jock aa found s fl The party were 

parle one mile north of our former bivyouac, at some granite 
socks with two fine Geer 


16th.—Considerable having oceurred in collecting the 
horses, we did not start till ait o'clock, when we travelled nearly 
along our outward track ( i Yeeramudder Hill, from the 
summit of which Mount Elvire bore x. 111° 30’ 2. (mag.) about 


35 miles distant) for about 21 21 miles, and bivouacked at some 
pais ite rocks, with a little feed around them, which I found to 
ins. lat. 29° 8° 47" by meridian altitudes of a Bootes (Arc 
suru an 4 Vogas (Marka), and in long. about 118° 30" 
Pekin 845 a.m. and steering about west “for 
25 miles, through dense thickets without feed, wo os 
pide ae ee of poor féed, in a. lat, 20° 7! 13" 
by meridian altitudes of « Bootes Cazoturas) Marked « small 
tree with J), 1869. Being now in a friendly country, I decided 
to pas up easel et, which we had done regu! rly for the 


two months. 
marty (Sunday) After sna starting the purty, went, in company 
Bag indich, to take bearings from a low hill, bearing 


(mag,), distant about 8 miles, after which we struck in 
tho din dliroaten in which we Sopa to find the party, but, for 
some reason or other, they not by; and J antici 
they must havo met with good f and water and camped, it 












being Sunday, Hi this be, be 
maturerks Sonmiens io heoe ol eee 
Sy ee antics ano Blas ena 
ot expecting to be aksent more than hours, 
Seiten resonate cube Luckily Tommy shot a turkey 
meal mich me Tet ee a 

l. it was ly not any 


and, after the whole of the day and 
horses, we found tracks of the party nearly where: 
thom yesterday morning, and following along 
found where they had Bivonssked last night, and it 
two hours after dusk, we camped also, with an opossum 
ug for supper, which Tommy inset yens ht during: 
ight was hice very cold, and anily anything to eat, 
which made it still worso, ‘he 
20¢),—Started on the tracks at cay rons and i 
for Cae miles, pelicarie found the Panty Soa Eee on th 
east Bi a large ranite rock, Meroin, Mount 
Kenneth bearing w. 24° 5 tee) about 15 miles distant. mn 
a cliff about one mile west of camp took a splondid M 
angles, Mount Kenneth, Mount Singleton, and several other 
known points being visible, By meridian altitudes of gun, « 
Bootes (Arcturus), « Bootes, and 2 Corouw Borealis, eamp was 
in 8, lat. 29° 10’ 49”, and long. about 118° 14’ n. 
2le,—At 7 a.m, barometer 20-10; thermometer 35% Started 
ata 


at 8.15 am, and steering about west for 15 miles over 
studded here and there with granite rocks, with good feed 
them, but in some places otiod rock ‘poison, amp 
ring called Pullagooroo, bearing x. 189° from a 
Hall three quarters of a mile disant, from which, Hill Moga 
Singleton bore ¥. 237° E. (mag.). By meridian altitudes of « 
Bootes (Arcturus) and e Boviar Fulagonron is ins. lat 82° 7746" 
Finished our bacon this morning, and for tho futuro will only 
have damper and tea. ‘ 
22nd.—Steering a little to the north of west, through dense 


thickets without grass, we biyonacked at a vi 
called Bunnaroo, ik which Mount Bingieton Ho x pir aed 
(mag.). By meridian altitudes of « Bootes {ca bie! 
and « Coron Borealis, camp is in s. lat. 28° 58’, and long, 
AL7? 85' x. 

29rd.—ANer starting the party, with instructions to proceed 


| 





range to join the saw the 
ETD ded re eral ait re saree wae 


visible, On our way from 
tracks of two 


epee a ae food around Mount Single- 
i ir horses ise tired, I concluded i 
them a day's rest. Went, in com with Mr. and 

it pt, which took us an 


to the north conspicuous high tray ranges appeared; while to 
the west within radia ile Till oo saecren i: 

ve country & ret be sire to 
indymlt Juke pa A raiAbe ills appeared. Returned 
kadar uhh we reached at 2¥., On our way shot three 

OOS, 

25th (Si /).—Rested at camp (near Mount Singleton) 
which ‘rfownd' be in 8. lat, 20° Das by meridian altitude % 
‘sun, and Jong. about 117° 20’. Read Divine service. 

‘26¢h.—Some delay haying occurred in collecting the horses, 
did not start till 9 2.0, when we steered a little to the north of 
west towards Damperwar. Spb Sa BAS 
bear lightly grassed, when we entered samphire and salt 

flats for 4 miles, crossing a dry lake at a point where it 

was only 100 yards wide, and continuing through thickets, we 


rat at a spot with littlo and water, in s lat. 
29° 21'48", From this spot Mount Singleton bore w. 118° 20' x, 
(magi) distant about 20 miles. Here we met two natives, whom 
wo cen at our outward track at the Warne corroboree, 
were of course eal ly and. ih eet fhe agrent 
man ites 9) 8, Which they carried in a net bag, 
pret the inner bare of the Ordnance tree, which he 
a splendid strong cord. They informed us that a native had 
ard, with intelligence relating to the en= 
counter we with tho large tribe on May 3ist, and odding 
that we had been all killed, and that all the natives in this 
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vicinity cried very much on hearing the news. This is another 
a of the narrations of natives, with whom a tale never 
Joses anything by being carried. ‘= 
‘27th.—Steering a little to the north of west for 18 

veached Damperwar Springs, a clear grassy spot of abon 

acres, an west sido of low granite hill. ‘The spring was dry, but 

by digging in solr we — an i we 

w jpearance of the country there \ 

in hip neighbotichood for many months, "Tooke a round of we 

from a trap-hill about 2 miles distant, Mount Singleton am 

many other points being visible. Met «party of i 

here. By meridian altitudes of « Bootes, « Corona 

and o Lyre cee) Domperwar Spring is in 8. Jat. 20° 16' $2", 

and Jong. 116° 47' g. ¥ 
‘8tk.—Stecring in a southerly direction, and followin: along, 

the western margin of a salt lake, most of the way over 

phiro flats, &e., with thickots intervening, more dense than usual, 

wo encamped on a amall grassy spot with plenty of 

granite rocks, called: Murrungenulgo, situated eloge to the 

side of the lake, which I named Lake Monger. r. - 


August 4th—Reached Newcastle at 11 o'clock. - 


T now beg to make a faw remarks with reference to the maim 
object of the Expedition, viz, the discovery of the remains of the 
late Dr. Leichhardt und party. In tho first place Mr. Fred. Reo 
wus informed by the native Weilbarrin, that two white men and 
their native companion had been killed by tho Persp 
days’ journey to the Northward, when he was ut a xpot 
Koolanobbing, which is in 8, lat. about 30° 53’, and long. about 
119° 14 g. . 

‘Mr. Austin lost eleven horses at Poison Rocks (nine died and 
two were loft nearly dead), which is in lot. 28° 43' 23" s, and 
Tong. about 118? 88” ., or about 150 miles from Koolanobbing, 
amd in the direction pointed to by tho natives. I therefore 
imagine it to be very probable that the whole story originated 
from the horses lost by Mr. Austin at Poison Rock, as I am 
convinced the natives will sy anything they imagine will please 

‘ou, Again, the account given to us at Mount Churchman, on 
May Sth, appeared very straightforward and truthful, and was 
very similar to that related by Mr. Roe, but on questi 
them for a few days, they at last stated there were neither 
nor guns, but only horses’ remains, and pointed towards Poisam 
Rock, Again, the native who gave all the information to Mr 
Monger was one af our purty. His tale, as related by Mfr, Mom 
ger, appeared vory straightforward and trathful, viz, that white 
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‘the spot, which was at a spring large 
large that it looked like the sea as seen from Rottnest, 11 days’ 
or a in a fine country, 


clubbed and speared ; he had often seen an axe which formed 
part of the plunder. All thie appeara very feasible and 
in print; bat the question ix, of what value did Jfind it’ 

ing Jimmy what Mr. Monger stated he told him, he said he 
never told him that he had seen these things himself, but that 
he had heard it from a nativo who soon them; thus 


Moreover, the yine country he described we never saw, as what 
& native calls good country is any where they can get a 
drink of water and a wurrong; and if there is an acre of 
Jand, they describe it asa extensive country, Thi 
have found the case time time. ‘a specimen of the 


concluded by stating we would have a great difficulty in cross- 
ing it, as it ran a great distance North and South, Almost 


brook running into a salt m: with water 
in winter, but dry in summer. 

With reference to the aires over, I am of opinion 
that it is worthless as a or agricultaral district ; and as 
to minerals, I am not sutliciently conversant with the science to 
offer an opinion, save that 1 should think it was quite worth 

1 pated 5 Toucg d = for ind 

t now es the ver ing dut me to record my 
entire satisfaction with epg im ‘which all the members of 
the Expedition exerted their best energies, in the performance 
of their respective duties. To Mr. Geo. Monger, and Mr. Mal- 
colm Hamersley, lam indebted for their ration and advice 
on all betray T am also at ees af Mr. Hawersley 
for i ving all the botani ‘imens that 
pre our mistres woll ag forthe great fee trouble 
taken with the store t, which came under his imme- 
diate charge. To tion prisoner David Morgan my best 
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pon 
eae th of Issik-kul. In the following year, 
ioe 4 Veniake eenyeyed and may the’ wists Si the 


ing formation he had obtained about the country and 
uit Lake Son-kul. Captain Proteenko made further addi- 

to Veniukoff’s work in his survey of the country fo tho 
river Naryn, a most important feature in which was the 
alpine lake of Son-kul, ‘There was still left an unexplored dis- 
tnet, south of the Naryn, along tho road to Kashgar, The ex- 
Ploration of this tract of country was the object of Poltorataky's 
expedition, in which I was able to join, 

“On the 2nd July wo left Vernoye by the road to Kastek. 
As this road has been described more than once, I will confine 
myself to an historical fact connected with it. Our second 
night's encampment was situated close to the picket of Uzun- 
agutch, half-way between Vernoye and the Kastek Pass, at the 
foot of-a hill, on which has been lately erected a simple memo- 
rial, viz, a eross covered with tin on a white stone pedestal. 
This cross has been weret em Son gay Ma: 
engagement which took place on this on the 21st October, 
1800, between the Russians and Khokandians. It is stran, 
that, with the exception of the notice about it in the ‘Invalide 
i no oo has been a of the sieseente at 

‘eun-ogateh 5 ret it must be reckoned ce ie most 
i “} the Ri antral Asia, and 


marks the « of the solid establishment of our power in the 
‘Trans-Ili district, In 1860 we wore far from being complete 
masters of this country. The destruction of the Klokan forts 
of Tokmak and Pishpek seemed to have only exasperated our 
adversaries, who collected all their forces for one last desperate 
attack. The numbers of the Khokandians at the Uzun-agatch 
engt it are estimated at 40,000, ‘The Russian forces only 
num 1000, including the garrison of Vernoye, who were 
all in the field, the defence of that fort being left to a few 
ee and women. Never base in ae 2 fe the 

tion been in such imminent danger foreign 
foos, ei eros had not attended our arms on the 2Ist, 





EZ 


| 
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a dreadful fate would probably have been. in store for Vernoye, 
The victory of Usun-agatch, due to General Kolko, 
finally secured to Russia the possession of the Trang-Iht country. 
Since that time the Khokandians have never again attempted 
to drive us cut of the country. ‘ 

“On the 6th and 7th July tho party crossed the Kastek Pass, 
which has been admirably deseri M. Severtsoil. Along 
this defile the poeta between Vernoye and the Syr Darian 
district. runs. » too, a line of telegraph wires to connect 
Rossia with Turkestan is meditated. As we went through the 

we saw works in Progress for making the road practicable 
Tor wheel conveyances, &n operation attended by i dlifti- 
culties, owing to the large quantity of boulders which obstruct 
the way, smd the frequent windings of the litthe river 
whose waters first strike one side then the other, of the narraw 
defile. The work was being done. by soldiers, and five wooden 
bridges were rwady. ‘The newly-planed handrails glistened in 
the sun, and our Kirghiz horses, startled at so unusual a sight, 
could hardly be forced across the brid; 

“The view from the summit of the Kastek Pass, the desolate 
rundear of which is commented on by Severtsoff, also mude a 
leep impression on us. We could distinguish particularly 

clearly the long snowy chain of the Alexandrofisky Mountains 
on the other mde of the Chu Valley, These were the first of 
five ranges which lay across our route. 

“The southern slope of the Kastek Pass was much shorter and 
more abrupt than the northern one, It is worthy of remark 
here, that in all that portion of the Thian Shan range crossed 
by our expedition, the northern slopes of the chains of Kastek, 
Alexandrofisky, Djaman-daban, and Tashrobat, are conan 
more gradual than the southern, and therefore the dofiles whi 
lead up them are more yaried in character, more deeply ine 
dented, and more tortuous. The northern slopes, too, have & 

eater abundance of mountain springs; and owing to better 
irrigation, or, perhaps, to other causes, are richer in vegetation 
than the southern slopes. I found pine-trees growing on the 
northern sides ouly of the mountains, except in one place, 
the southern side of the Sou-kul plateau, in the detile 
Molda-nsu, where there is a belt of white pine. ‘This locality, 
however, is particularly well adapted for arboreal vegetation, 
being well sheltered trom the, winds, and affording ample 
moisture for vegetation. As the defile of Molda-asu widens 
the trees become scarcer, and near the valley of the Naryn they 
entirely disappoar, ‘Tho tree-belt commences again on the 
south side of the last-mentianed valley (ie on the northera 
slope of the Naryn range), and even hore only at some distance 


esa, 
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farther to the east (near the mouth of the Atbasha), where the 
Delt of white i resembles a dark green ribbon winding orer 
the slopes of the mountains, 

a the former Khokan fort of Kurtka, on the south 
side of the oe Valley, the height of the mountains dimi- 
nishes considermbly, and ‘there is a total absence of vegetation. 
Further to the south wa saw pine forests at some distance off, 
‘on the northern slopes of the ‘Tashrobat range, in the valley 
of the Atbaslu. But T return to the deseription of our march- 


route. 
“As we entered the ty of the Cho, the chief manap 
)jantai—rode to meat the com- 


exploits from 1840 to 1850 kept the Kirghiz steppes in con- 
seth valley of tho Ch th stoppesike 
“The valley o! 4 presents the same , one 
‘ing as the Trans-[li plains—fields’ of wheat, and 
millet, cultivated by the Hinghi-Soribo ‘ishi, woro flourishing, 
the irrigating trenches white hollshocke and the blue 
chicory-plant, common to the eastern portion of the Kirghiz 
steppe, grew in abundance. These two may be consi as 
beh ae flora of those steppes. ‘The latter farther south and 


altogether. 

Neither here ate the southern slopes of the Thian Shan 
did we meet with rico-fiolds, though it is said that in 
former times the Khokandians cultiv: rieg in the valley of 
the Chu, near Tokmak. To the south-west rice-fields are first 
met with near Tashkend, and to the south not before approach- 


bon eer 
“On the 9th and 10th July our detachment crossed the 
range by the Shamsi defilo, Here, for the 


sconery of Contral Europo. The mountain ash was in full 
blossom; Isaw no other kinds of deciduous trees. Among the 
state i noticed tho berborry, honeysuckle, dogborry, wild 


TOG, 

“Of all the mountain passes and defiles we crossed durin, 
this expedition the Shamsi is certainly the most striking an 
Pisces, Tt can rank with the celebrated of the 

féte-noire in Switzerland, between Chamouni Martigny, 
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and even the Intter in grandeur. ‘The beauty of the 
scenery in the Thian Shan ene considerably by the small 
number 5 amtatn streams, and almost ‘entire’ abeancae 


waterfalls, which give so much animation to Swiss 
There is, ver, oné waterfall in the Shamsi 
width, and with a succession of descents It is above the 
of arboreal vegetation, and on the left side of the pass. ‘This 
was the ouly waterfall we saw during our seven weeks" hes 
sion in the Thion Shan, 

4 On the Oth Taly. at $ rat, the thermometer in my yuri 
felt tent) marked (17° Reaumur 

n gradually ee oo fom 9 at 4 1 a : 
stationary at 4- (43° Fahr,) 1s followi 
5 ast, the temperature was ere 
pee eo sae it was at 47° (se? abr) (and thee 
ray 
MOn the 10th July we commenced the last and most aim 
Stuns part of ihe ‘at th of the Shamsi Pie 

avi are of the opportunity of collecting specimens 
iyenenancteel corydalis, i tn 
euli, gent patentille, in ever 

rm cpt a 


and hae fi he lar 
at 

of the Rhone, j in declan mein oe pe to all botanista” 

acta became rapidly mors scanty as we ascended; the 
over the rough shingle became more precipitous, and 

snow nee places, We were now at the summit of the pass, 

which is very marked by the steepness of the ascent and 

abrupt descent.t The view from the summit is not 

as the nearest snowy ieee shut ont the horizon. The 

of the Chu and Koshkar, on the north and south, were, how- 

ever, easily distinguishable, We remained two hours on the 





* To give on idea of the botanical wealth of the Shamsi Pass C will 
list of specimens collected within a redins of a few vards, and 


uncut conconas, Tl . Aguteyla alrals, Pagccer pesdlame 
Fri Gorchatoett, Suskrcakia clyetns Tepivepermin ume Phils 
Cerdutiam trig (a. Hedyrarur fixes OY. 
ators i aman, Oz., nav. p., Potentilia nivea, Alchewilla 
Babilieta cetnite, erlyeron pulclallce, Ltguteria: hetorophylin, bo. ap 
dion, Teontpetiom Alpina, Carduus mutans, Siusurva 
Tergsocum Morcak, Colle mri, Saag 
Biecens, Goliam boresta, G Seciage Serine. 
Matihioli, Gentiana umbalata, Q.\ variabilis, nov, ap. 0, 
oe Eaphrasia oe Veronica ba, Pedicularie sa atiabe 
oly biggonn gelymarpium, Bint, Salix maryionta, Alam ‘tree 
rot ‘Alopecurus glaucus, Festuca’ ovina, Pod alpina, P. pratensis, ‘Triticarms 


Rehernkianum, 
+ According to Buslakollsky, che susuit of Shaasi Pass fe 11,800 feet sbowe 
sealevele 





camels, with which we experienced considerable difficulty, as 
they continually stopped and refused to go on, lost their footing 
on the steep, ground, and at last lay down; no efforts 
Siar pelsseecki cect ne te ska tok bane ene 
om. carr’ y 0 pass. Pro- 

7 ssaypenale the nearest, rocky summit, and 
there found in the shingle « few solitary flowering speci 


f 
: 
5 
F 


course the Kirghizes protect them as much or os little as the; 

poe Grae perenne meted 

During our expedition we were joined by a Bart, who com- 
pe joined. by 


Imbet Ala. The robber, however, 
give the unfortunate Sart a written ise to pee pele 


“As already stated, the descent from the Shamsi Pass into the 
valley of the Ky is far more abrupt than the ascent from 
tho north, The yalloy of the Koshkur is #till more dreary and 
monotonous in aspect than that of the Chu. Crossing the 
above we commenced pees Kizart, a tributary 
of the Koshkar, and then entered the belt of mountains on the 

elopes of the Son-kul Plateau. We reached the lake 


aI of the lake scarcely rip by the morning breeze. 
‘From the eminence on which we wero standing, an inconsi 
able distance of sloping ground coyered with luxuriant grass 
snowy pais and ign prone he ofpstanos of « bled 
Bn mi resented tl ance of 

meu in the o| eg ‘southern’ Say Th the lake, the hills 
separating the ‘kul Plateau from the Naryn Valley, wore 





of the lake low equidistant ridges of porph: ate 
from the nearest hil in termine ing at the shores of the: 


are thickly covered with lange hie eres 
lpshale ~ 1 could not ryebiess os ah othe 
lnke increased suddenly. The tigi or bes wu tte 


to the lake, is fit for use, and our cattle dran! Break 





to that of the rivulets tick fores their way ne 


are no large fish in the lake; in the rly ted ete ke 

the shore a few small fish about an inch Jon; ‘wera docts anit aS) 
crustaccous animals. We only saw one of bird on 1 
Jake, which the an of our expedition pronounced te | 


ey The 01 Le ed in the water was ae 


phyllam. We saw no 

*The wie cenit isabove oA Joctiap of arboreal 
tation, it is admirably ada) for iz encampmente. 
soil is ae ctirersl by ie grass (called the Consasks. 
Al which Ser hy eae pace ao 

ine ia y ‘tropis, 

Tea astiecie Teng of the Mieke ie 25 3 is 25 versts (17 miles), 
pais breadth 18 (12 miles), the Koidjarti peed ofthe 
south-east corner of the lake, and falls into the Naryn, 

“On the 15th July we marched round the north-west end of 
the lake, and came ta a level plain whieh joins the lake on 
west, The pusturage here is excellent, but we found it enti 
deserted by the Kirghizes, who had retired to the mountains om 
hearing of our approach, Son-kol presented a very different 
ree when we revisited it on our return in the month of 

August. Kirghiz encampments were then everywhere scattered: 
along its banks, and presented all the ecimatin of nomad lifes 
‘The commander of our expedition was received with dae honown, 
fotes (baigi), with horse races, &c., were celebrated for tho 
oecasion. I never before witnessed such prosperity ant 
a8 we saw in the encampmonts of the Kirghizes ou the Son-I 
when we returned from our successful reconnaissance, The 
nomerous clean white yurtas (felt tents) glistened in the #in, 
and afforded a marked and agrecable contrast to those we were 
ithe:habe-of seeing on the Eirghia. steppe) Hera alae 
almost black, dirty, and smoke-stained. 





2 Daviog the expedition I made a small collection of mineral, whlch Were 
Kindly classified by Nikolsky, Mining Engineer at Tashkend. 


range, beyond which could be seen the elevated table- 
sloping towards the north, and part of the water- 
shed of the Naryn. The distant view to south was shut 


limestone. 
only be seen in the foreground close to the 


“ We commenced the descent of the Molda-asu rendored 
difficult for horses owing to the numbers of boulders and 
shingle strewn on the ground. Vegetation here was itifal. 
Bais the white pine and juniper mentioned above ceed 
varieties of leaf-bearing shrubs, wild rose, arbutus, currants, 

se , and mountain ash, the greater 
number of which were already ring fruit, 

“ The first half of the descent far the most difficult 
terminates in a deep gorge, whore a small stream from the right 
unites with the one in the defile, which here takes a sharp bend 
to the left (i.e. to the east) and widens out. ‘The road becomes 
more eyen, and the stream of volume. Vogetation 
becomes still more plentiful and diversified. On both sides of 
tho dafile are the same orange-coloured walls of hard limestone, 
to which the dark stems of the white pines cling. In addition 
to the shrubs already mentioned, the banks of stream were 
fri with willow, birch, Potentilla fraticosa, and finally with 
poplar. 

* We were more than an hour making tho descent to the first 
bend of the defile, and three-quarters of an hour to the second, 
when we came to another deep valley at the wood of Ike-chat, 
the scene of Zubarvfi’s memorable skirmish in 1863, Lieutenant 
Zubareff was sent in 1863 from Vernoye with an cecort of 30 
Cossacks in charge of a convoy of provisions for the force under 
VOL, XL, 8 


rere afterward — 
Maree brightness—the colouring was monotcnous and 
o and 
mr 
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Captain Protsenko, who was then in the eis At the wood of 
Ike-chat Zubsreft was suddenly surrounded by numbers of the: 
Black Kirghises, who were acting in concert with the Kokan- 
dians, Zubaref defended hit reeolutely for a whole day, 
having formed a wall of the bags of dried rusks, under 
his baggage animals found shelter, in this manner he withstood 
18 attacks. Seeing, however, the overpowering numbers and 
obstinacy of their opponents, his small force of Cossacks 
despaired of safety, when most rtunely succour arrived from. 
Captain Protsenko, The appr of the relieving foree, who: 
attacked the Kara-Kirghizes in their rear, soon dispersed them, 
* On emerging from the defile on the 16th July inte oy 
of tho Naryn, which is 15 to 20 vorsta (about 12 milos) 
at this point, the vegetation suddenly changed. Po birch, 
willow, and the different shrubs weré no longor visible, and the 
bare clayey soil was here and there covered with a small heath 
and tall tufts of 9 kind of grass vetch (Lasiagrostia). We soon 
saw the channel of tho Naryn conspicuous by belle belt of 
lars and willow, which grow on its banks and islands, — 

* At 11A.ot. wo wero under the walls of Kurtkn, on insignificant 
Khokun fortress, demolished in 1863 by Captain Protsenko, but 
since restored, as after that time no Russian forces had 
onthe Naryn. The garrison of the fort took to flight as we 
appronched: It consisted only of 20 men, as we pee 
from an interesting report to the Khan of Khokan, forgotten by 
the commander of the fort in his haste to run away. Kartka 
stands on a lofty eee, cliff, which is being undermined | 
the abmsion of the river, whose current is hore very . 
Kurtka had more the appearance of a heap of clay and 
than the habitation of people accustomed to settled life, From 
a distance, indeed, it is difficult to distinguish it, for the colour 
of the habitations blends with the yellowish grey tint of the 
clayey soil. ‘Tho fort consists of a number of small bui 
crooked lanes, and hedges, &c. The confusion and 
everywhere apparent proved tho hurried nature of the flight; 
mats, bags, sheepskins, and different domestic utensils wer 
scattered on the ground, and the whole seene reminded me 
forcibly of a similar desolation, on the taking of the Chinese 
forts at the mouth of the Peiho by the English and French 
forces in tho summer of 1858, 
ening of the same day a ford was discovered nerass 
the Naryn, where in its deepest part the water reached the 
saddle-girths, Here we crossed the following day (17th July). 
This part of the river is divided into sovoral channels, its total 
breadth being from 200 to 300 yards. ; 

“ Our route on the other side of the Naryn Jay through an 
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unknown country. As far as Kurtka wo had an excellent guide 
Protsenko's I , but we hail now to 
in Captain phical map, = 


ever sitice our from Vei deserted us, and for ten 
days ate crenchiea ip amall or At night 
there was hail. 

Peg 18th we continued our journey eors tho vi of 

the Naryn, After making our way Stor tall cane thi: 

(Phragmites), we skirted the foot of the hills Sonene the 
valley on the south, where we found willow and the Halimoden- 
dron argenteum* growing. 

“Tn an hour's time we came to the eseate Sooper of tho 
Jeaieeel wepween pees oe sone with Bien oie a heres th 


seperti Sao, wd ciericnenee 

" As we ascended a sli valley, we were ‘an 
to avoid the large masses af clay which, detaching thi 
from the im pening ba heights, ie rolling down into the 


eminences spree Coa ot Yogetation, "Far to tha south | 

Sean transverse chain of mountains, 

whose snowy peaks, at Tides i tho chia ut 

before ene ‘ite clearly. The slopes were covered with 
om thi 


Lavan Jand, chain we could distinguish the entrances to 

to the pivaiere of Atbasha and Arpa 
telbutieles 0 of the 8 ey running lel to it, We are 
told they are Peay, named, bod beginning at the easternmost 
Airitash, Beibitche, and Chalkuda. 


“On tho 19th July wo came to an open plain, reg a 
platewa somewhat inclined towards the north, and surrounded on 
all sides, except on tho north, by low spura, ‘beyond which wero 
the lofty mountains, Our camping-ground was surrounded 


a thiek growth of phragmites, among which were inters 
clusters of viol Faweste Btatice; i hn “ia 


* In the of Jane T saw this itty shrab in flower on the Irtish, 
between Sta Eto Tn the'Thsea Sun Cooly found it twice 3s 
seh Ti pe te of the herbaceous plants on the steppes of 

ay ts on the steppes 

tral dese ae who says -—'* Nowhere slo the plants 
ee oso censnien trardbat gow ope toe stance ‘syart from each 
other; Phpsterrintetrd Rashy pce tie Sonya prey earnee 

Lloau ot plants are nt istermapiok eal 
groups.” 


ad 
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entirely cased, and we rode over the bare clay. The 
indeed’ was so ‘sterile, that in places it vain era 
enormous well-trodden exercising The 

Tength mixed with sand und shingle, when vegetation 


commences, 
“On this drearily monotonous table land our i 
Fes for the first time, without water, since r 
from Vernoye. We continued a south-westerly direction, 
after six hours’ march, towards 3 p.m. we encamped for th 
night at the entrance to the detile of Dj ith 
“Tho Djaman-daban takes two days’ march to_ 
through, as does that of Shamsi. The Djaman-daban . 
is, therefore, quite as important as the Alexandroffsky. 
have no knowledge of the contimation of the chain 
towards the east it very soon diminishes in size as it 
tho Noryn. «t 
«The entrance to the Djaman-daban pass is very i 
from a distance, owing to the bright red rocks of 
conglomerate, which forms o distinct stratum, This was 
wi and most dreary defile which we crossed daring our 
expedition. ‘I'he rocks are for the Peach ofa gloomy grey 
colour. The ascent at first is very gradual; about the | 
mile up the there were bushes of juniper, but white ping 
sot grow inthis defile, » On tho ssend day, Lewitt 
first time in the Thian Shan) a low éhrub, known by the name 
of Camel's tail (Caragana jubata), Tt grows in large casters 
and disappoars only when continuous vegetation ceases, On 
southern slope of Djaman-daban the Camel's tail again covers: 
all the rocks. 3 
“The Alpine flora was yery abundant; among the flowers 
which attract the eye of the traveller from their size or the 
brilliancy of their colour I will mention: Anemone isi 
Ranuneulus songarious, Geranium tongipes, Potentille 
niana, noy. sp, Astor flaccidus, Doronicum oblongifolium, 
tiana Kurroo, G. faloata, G. detonsa, Scutellaria alpina, Sc. 
the very summit of the pass, where plants hardly find room to 
grow, owing to the siliceoussandstone shingle which covers the 
soil Teollectad: Isopyrum grandijlorum, Drapa altaica, 
thus himalayensis, Corastium lithospermifolivm, Rhodiola gelii 
Richteria pyrethoides, Jurinea tenwis, Gentiana faleata, A: 
chamejasme, Veronica Littkeana, nov. sp., Gymnandra decumbens, 
nov. sp. Lamium rhomboideum, Rheum vhizostachium, 2 
“Some of the aboye mentioned pleats have a particular 
Lotanico-geographical interest from their being almost, if not 
exactly, similar to Himalayan descriptions. Tho botanu 


3? 








buted materials for ing a com) 


veined between the 
iectbts nportaotspetin ware foe tortke bagi ef 
wore found on 
Djaman-daban: Chetrandhus 2 ‘malayensia and Lamium rhom- 


plants first discovered 


Hii 
eee rer ect ee aa 
by the celebrated French botanist, Jucquemont, on the south- 
western border ikowi 


of the Thibet table 


Jand-§ 1 likewise found a 


<u the Djaman-dnban pasa was also fornd by the Sohlagintweite 
i in pic este iniwm vestitum, often 


in the 
met vith inh Thin Shan, 
“The altitude of the Djaman-d 


that we Senne Bl heater g pon 
before entering of the 
on some Jeyel ground wha 


Arpa. We pitched our cam 
h terminates in a zcky pre ioe 
here we an extensive view over the valle 


of the 
‘6 On 


Arpa, which is undoubtedly at a considerable elevation. 

shegprmeat sate Gene valley lay the great chain of Kash- 
gar-di on which I counted sixty-three snowy peaks. ‘The 
snow-covered mountains appeared low to us, and the snow 





* *Tihustrations of 
Anemone Faleoneri, A. micrantha, 
sill 


‘Himalayan Plants,” D4, 
f (fiarele Cami (ot, vol litp. a0, 


§ The Choiranthus was found by Jacquemout on the Chiunbrune 


att Pas inter lapides omnes 
um rhomboidewm ow the Santi Pass; the 
in ‘Tibet, at an altitude of 17,000 fet. 


caeteras plantas, alte 900 mitren:” 
latter found also by Scblagintweit 








etre Ree ee eraat oles ee ee dnc 
Tie oak ardaban chain viibl decreases from west to = 
oe tee tsben oe Say ee ae 
chain on the with 
fields between the Farther eastward, th 


as the Sidk cleft, forming the pass of that ‘ree 
much lees snow. To the east of Stik, 


Ciel (where we passed the night of ‘he so ou july on kage 
Tashrobat), the snow a; Reahponiabes in atin. 
Bali Gian er that the Gubpuctstes dacita aster 


dous here ax in its western part. One of our 

Chaldeyett, Capt. of Cossacks, visited the Sitik pass. 

to his opinion, this pass is considerabl: “higher t than 

Djaman-daban, The Cossacks and Kirghizes who 

Jnm suffered much inconvenience from the rarity of the atmo- 

sphero, ana he himself, for tho first time during the whole 

expedition, experianced diffeulty in breathing. 

saaendes ie visited SS Stik pass in eS ror 
altitude, according to He rcbecten tists to be I feet, 

4.e, about 200 feet lower than Tashrobat. 

*Chaldeyeff found on the summit of the pass an elogant 
Onytropis, which was growing in profusion ae a diminutive 
‘ereoper on tho very snow; this Leah is guite new and yery 
renurkable, and ba been named 

“On resuming our march we doscended to the he of the 
Arpa, turned to the east, i, up the valley, and crossed the 
barely perceptible watershed separating the Arpa from another 
tributary of the Naryn—the Atbasha. On the 24th July we 
‘were at the entrance to the Tashrobat detile, which serves as a 
poss across the snowy chain, extending from the east and yee 
nating abruptly at’ the head of the Arpa valli 
frequently used by the caravans going to Kha 
icant the Tashrobat defile ; the caravans cross eifl tie the 
latter route, or by the Terckti pass, more to the east.” 

“We crossed the Tashrobat, pass in-one march, ¢¢. six to 
seven hours, ‘This pass is very monotonous; the bare grey 
rocks, from the specimens I collected, consist entirely of siliceous 





* Valikanoff went to Kashgar by the Terchti Pass, and returaed by that of 
Tashrobat. 
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slate and hard limestone. ‘Chere are no shrubs of any kind; the 
Jast junipers we had soon were at the entrance to the Arpa 
valley from the Djaman-daban. 

‘he Tashrobat pass ia remarkable from the building to which 
it owes its name: robat or rovat—caravanserai. This edifice is 
built on the mountain side which forms its back wall. The 


Datta Se oralins i olocten” Tisaaid be halti hes 
ilding is iar, if i as it is sai & halt 
for caravans. Tho Kirghizes Pe ser epee cera 
Khan emir of Bokhara, who is known to have constructed simi- 
dar bn meee other Rae oe epee crest! praia 
imentions inghiz m: ut the impossibility of counting 
ii fee hare ac nt nerptiny on 
ci Spares Enea i een 
esiee ma pect aeclepee ypraeell ics ecaerers 


VODE. 
rt of the Tashrobat pass is Here 1 
muadoia yalustla collection of feeationg yao oe From 
the summit of Sil alae na extremity of the Chatir-kul 
was visible. The desea 

ascent from the north side. ‘Nhe ine of the lake, according 
to Buninkoflxky’s observations, is 11,050 feet, de. 1850 feet 
below the Tashrobat pass. 

“Wo suffered a great deal from the cold on the Chatir-kal 
plateau —] flakes of snow fell at intervals; the followin 

i ice in our cooking utensils. ‘Wetaeuos woot! 
weather kiziak burns badly. We were forced 
with pieces of old felt tents, dc. 

“On the 26th July, in alternate sunshine and snowfall, our 
party passed round the cnst side of Chatir-kul, over level ground 
covered with saline grass, which furthor to the east joins the 
Akwai table-land. On our return journey we completed the cir 
cuit of the lake: in shape it somewhat resembles the Issik-kul; 
its longth is 21 versts} (14 miles), breadth 4 versts (ti miles). 
The mountains are 6 to 10 versts (about 5 miles) distant 
from the on the south side. ‘These mountains are a con- 





* Here are a few moro details about thix buil 


entrance 27) fuet in width, belo of front wall 12} 
t Gre *Cabolistan and Kaifiristan, 
$ The Issik-kol is 169 yersts (119 miles) long. 





ng SE whl 31024 fet ong, 
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tinuation of the Kashgar-daban which we had seen in’ 
of the Arpa; at this point the chain is somewhat smaller, 
8] 


the streams which join the Jake arc probably dry all the) 
round exeept in se ing. cae ar! rete raolting sete 
snows; 4 rivulet which issues from the ‘Tashrobat Pass 

before reaching the lake. The water in the lake is: 

the depth cannot be very considerable, for we could see shallow 
places a mile from the east shore as we stood on the mountain 
south of the lake, ~~ 

“The Chatir-kul has no outlet; but | think it important, 
the sake of future travellers, to mention the ucts, 
which may be worthy of their investigation :-—As wo over” 
the plateau which joins the lake on its eastern side we a 
amall brook or ditch, about 10 feet wide, which joins the Chatir— 
kul and has adirection from east. to west. ‘There was: 
no corrent in this brook, Our ren in t 
considerably more to the east and found that this , 
in a sedgy marsh, about 6 miles from the lake. From this 
marah a small stream flows to the eastward, which he was told 
was the Aksai, but which, on farther investigation, proved te 
have no connection with that river, for he found that it turned 
to the north and at length lost itself in one of the di 
which return again to the Chatir-kul, ‘Tho real Alesai hae ite 
we further to the east, about 19 miles (20 versts) from the 

a" wa 

ssodging from the grass (Batrachium und Potamogelon peo~ 
tinaius) left by the receding waters of the lake in some plac 
on the east , at a distance of 20 paces from the water's 
edge, I should say that the lake rises 14 foot, and probably a 

it deal more when the snows melt. At the weet end of 
ake there were traces of snbmersion of the shores for a distance 
of 200 yards from the lake. 

“ Chatir-kel is on the borders of Russia and Eastern Turkistan > 
the object of our journey was therefore attained. The com- 
mander of our expedition, however, very justly remarked that 
his survey would be far more valuable if it could be continued 
to some well known and important point. Kashgar was well 
suited for our purpose, and, according to the march-rontes of 
tho caravans, was only 5 marches’ distant from Chatir-kol. We 
had no intention of going as far as Kashgar itsel?; but we 





is anothor circumstance I find recorded in my diary which is diffioult to» 
‘with the foregoing: As we rode along the plateau to the east of the lake, 
we roddenly lost sight of the ake os soon as we bad gone some distance from ity 
which proves that the plateau on which we were rising slopes to the east, 
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thought that if we could eross the mountains in front of us 


from the heights iin Aiea rerio ‘ount Niesen, 
onthe lake of Thun. But we were wrong in our conjectures, 
for after three forced marches to the south we found ourselves 
tee Lara ches = cnc pec So pam 
view 

“Serentoen vorsts qa on from the castorn oxtremity of 
Chatir-kul is the puss of 'T target, forming the yaaa gene no 
great elovation al iiepibaa The streams running to 
Freee allied beet hbase eae es ee ieares 
Gis dipeanetltiacacesein decent Gill pede ph ee 

nel of a m in tormen' 

to the Tura; ee the bed of this dried watercourse is not 
covered shingle generally found im these mountain 
torrents, but itt red clayey sand. Wo met ot with several such 
watercourses during our excursion in an easterly direction from 

where we saw numbersof small hillocks, between which 
the dry water-courses of red eand wind. The whole 
district has a peculiar character. Judging from the appearance 
of the cliffs and sandstone rocks which form the sides of these 
ae a oe ee 
molt, the quantity of water in them is. v considerable. 

“We rode more than once along the channels of these 
dried-up streams, whose beds form admirable bridle-paths, and 
found on the soft damp sand Espa eaere animal life. 
M. Skorniakoff, our natoralist and sportsman, showed us tracks 
of boars, wolves, doer, urgali, and hares; of tho Intter wo saw 
numbers. What tisalasty strock us was the large number 
of skulls of argali, with great twisted horns, lying on the 

‘This animal is timid by nature, and often falls a 
Brera Hk seating of prey, who pursue it over the rocks, and Ay 
err wings endeavour to throw them down, 
1 each thus is often foreed to jump from the 
rocks, and always falla head downwards. M. Skorniakoff said 
Panel acre ioe peateeborteeen iat The 
Peete simepoany cc pao stabi awa cence erweg AP 
of prey, the skull and ponderous horns alone remaining. It 
sometimes happens that the sae becomes entangled by the 
ct | a narrow detile, when he falls an easy prey to his 


er characteristic of these dry mountain torrents along 
etn) we me for considerable distances is the total absence of 
all vegetation in them, with the exception of a low broad-leayed 
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rhubarb-plant (Rhewm rhizostachium), which was i 
ane Sa aa aches canine ue eal epi 


ton the Both Jol true’ ox jour seat eee 
* ‘uly we continu our v 
1A descended 


iia arti At first wo the valley of the de 

Rivalet, bounded by low hills, and owing almost due south; 

there are no steep descents and the ground slopes 

seh encampment we found bushes of hi 

tin the ‘preceding night, "The fulowing dey, SO ai 
ni; 6 % 

wo finally entered 3 ¥ smn of shrubs; the of the 


were covered with tamarisk, Iycium, &c. Of herba we found 
quantities of lagochilus, « pretty white flower belonging to the 


“ About midday we came to the junction of the with 
the Stik; the latter flows from the west and probably bas its 
source in the Sitik Pass in the Kashgar-daban. We this day 
overtook a small caravan on its way to oa ea 
farther we went the narrower grew the yalley and the its: 
rocky walls; we were tired of this wild scenery. At Inst the 
defile took a turn to the east; the slates were the 
strata in the rocks, and their gloomy colour added more to 
the droarinoss of the aspect. - 

“The night of the 80th was bright and warm, and we slopt 
comfortably under thin canvas tents, as wo had left our yuetas 
(felt tents) at the Turagat Puss. ‘ 

* The Slt July was our last day's advance. After two hours” 
ride we saw the first tree, « poplar; it is first met with singly, 
‘then eid ingled with willow. The nature of the scenery 
reminded me a deal ot parie’of Rey ph nee ae 
was the same yellowish grey colouring, with the striking contrast 
of the yerdure of the trees in the dasaling sunlight; the: 
difference was that in the Sidik Valley the trees are poplar 
ae mile in Egypt they ae syoumore oy date re The 

‘inghiz i es reminded me too of Egyptian ildings. 

By A ttle fiber on it beeame apparent wo ate ere | 
an inhabited country. There were fields of excellent wheat, 
people, who did not seem at all disturbed by our 
quits engaged in agricultural labours. They called themselves 

Jhou-bogishi. Here too was a small caravan, whose proprietor, 
Bark yeu bringing cotton cloth from Kashgar into Raa | 








* ‘Thie variety of rhubarb vas found on the heights of the Djaman-daban Pas 


4e, nenrly at the extreme Hmit of vegetation, 
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was much elated at seeing us. According to his tale, caravans 
ds BS a elas iene Cee the 

chiefs throngh wi ma more particu- 
Tasly to those of the Sartdogial’ Umbec Ala, "This Bart had 
now every prospect of reaching the Naryn safely with our 


ees of the pe eirenieriaeecas ees a 
a smi or outpost, situa on some 0) Ie 
‘This was the outpost of Tessik-tash, where the farmer 
met Valikhanoff in 1858. ‘The Dungan insurrection, however, 
put an end to the Chinese government in this country. In the 
po cee nn the fort were only a few dirty wretched. 
yartas, from which the frightened faces of some Kirghiz women 
and children appeared. -tash was the ultima-! of our 


expedition, 

“ According to the Kirghizes, we were 12 versts ($ miles) from. 
Artush, ond 30 versts (20 miles) from Kashgar. These di 
are ay approximate. In the march-route of Humboldt’s ‘ Asie: 


"vol. iii. page 870), the distance ftom to 
Artash is marked oh hone cad homa Avtook tris anes 
out 25 more, making 55 versts in all, It is doubtful whether 
in Humboldt’s march-route the first Chinese outpost is under- 
stood to refer to Tessilc-tash, though the march-route is certainly 
directed on Chatir-kul and Tashrobat. In any case, it waa inte- 
pn ikea bee ss ir tere ore of where 
we were. ‘This fact mi} torat in a 
Bofore the Physical section of the Geographical Society, {5 Ty 
down the longitude of Kashgar 2° farthor east than that 
by the Jesnits—a statement, however, made by him with some 
reserve, because all surveys south of the Issik-kul wero basod 
oS ‘onl Ses mical point fixed, viz., the western extremity 


In Walker's of Central Asia (1867), Kashgar stands on 
the 75° 25" Tonge ‘ f farther 


Eastern Turkistan 2° farther to tho west than those aid down 
by the Jesuits (an ition to which was first made by the 
‘ussian Society in 161 by the late Captain Golubieff, Fellow 
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of the Boulet) we mnst exclude them altogether from the 


hy Asia. i 
Re a have cal to hope that the position of Kashgar 
foal deter a oc ee oni cio ot ihe oe 


there.” = 

Nore—Since the sbove ritten, Mr. Hayward has made 0 
a rai co ent ds poser laa Ae 
76° 20' x. of Greenwich, * 





TX.—Special Mission up the Yangvlise-Kiang, By R.Swrxt0R, 
H.M. Consul. 


Read May 9th, 1970. 


IT was employed last spring on a special Joleen of Sai 
tage ‘of the Rives ¥. tsze. On the close of the: 
eats ee a Cane of apr to ree Sone 
Tela er 's minister at Peking, Peinlen ony j 
these Sais commniied by ie Faragn Of 
this Society, and at the request of our President, i 
‘Murchison, { have attempted to reduce and modify the Reports 


into the followin; “* 
Mika tseieouted by He Excellency Sir R. Aleock to apply to 
Vico-Admiral Sir heey Keppel for nayal assistance, in pro- 
secuting the inquiries connected with my mission on towns and 
marts on the Yang-tsze and in its neigh . 
Admiral, in reply to my prelication, said that he was himself 
going “UP the river in her Majesty's ship Salamis as far ag 
, and perhaps beyond, and intended to have a look at 
the Poyang Lake on his way, and desired me to accom 
him, He added that at Hankow he would have the gan- 
ae in readiness to take me in continuation of my ex 
lorations. At this juncture the Chamber of Commerce 
hanghae expressed an interest in the inquiries, and asked the 
Admiral if he would ordor a survey of tho waters of tho Upper 
Yang-taze, to ascertain how far up they were marie for 
steamers, and at the same time rts me if I would have any 
objection to be accompanied in my wanderings by two d 
that they desired to send to gather commercial information 
them. I had every reason to be in favour of the assistance 
companionship that gentlemen of commereial training would 
afiord me, and, with the Admiral’s sanction, L signitied the 
same to the Chamber, ani they nas tae Mr, Alexander 
Michie, of Shanghae, and Nx, Robert Prous, ot Woking My 
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for was 
Salamis to attempt the lake without a light dranght tender in 
company, and time so at 4 p.m. the same day we were 
CEE Rhee s alreiciase seiath ue day. 
Messrs. Michie and Francis, the delegates of the Chamber of 
Commerce, were before us at Kin-kiang, and paased on by the 


‘ket. 

The Shanghac Chamber of Commerce had pointed out the 
diag Edbtag the Bier Beane iy Bose ea’ ahora Chama 
ting ‘up the River to tan above 
foo, the ca of Hoo-nan; and they also wished the River 
Han examined as far as Fan-ching g-foo) and Lao- 
ho-kow, ‘These three places are great marts connected in trade 
with Hankow, and the sgh of residence and steam 4) 
was much desired for thom all. But tho trade of 
offered greater ions, and the text desire was mani« 
fested for an inquiry into the navigal ie river up to the 
chief mart, Chung-king-foo. Captain Blakiston had already 
shown that sea-gomg steamers could reach Ichang. Foreigners 
could send their goods throughout the provinces of Hi and 





himself in hor ad 
when he would transfer us i earpcie 
aay any ho had specially dotachod and’ sent 
vance 


for this exploration service. 
the 23rd the Salamis started with our party, 
steomer Faust in tow, There is an Admi 
as far as Yo-chow-foo, at the mouth of the 
so wo had no difficulty on the road to that ci 
ed at 2 Pat. on the 26: A crowd assem! 
bank below the town, and the ‘surveying officers 
e midst of it, with their instruments to take sigh 
fated and pelea by by the mob. The people of J Pro 
hava tlaae professed a hostile of to Poe ers 
's desire I called on the o} ing the gu 
ges eee was entertaining some friends, and ‘=a ee him 
see the Admiral. He made profuse aj 
to send to the Prefect of the city for a guard to eres 


he Admiral was very anxious to 
done farther woe address a 


treaty and — 
the city, an cena 
Nrike U pper Tau maze, We. 


where the water shallawed, and 
pilot told the Admiral it was unsafe for the Salamis to 
to advanco any further. The gun-boat was anchored not 


above us round the bend, and the Admiral sent our party 
the Faust to join her. This was on the Ist of April. On ‘the 
8rd the m reached the largo mart. of Shasze, ee 
stayed till the afternoon of the 5th, prosecuting our i 
its trade, &c. On tho 9th we anchored off Ichang. ‘Sree 
the river contracts and runs through a series m1 

rocky bottom, forming in places rapids and whirl oe 
Chinese pilot engaged at Hankow refused to take. the gun-boat 








the surveyors to examine and give an opinion on. We according; 

stot toreadaateative cairo) take nateestinr a Kwei-foo, 7 

first prefectural city in Szchuen, situated just beyond the series 

of and worst rapids. Passenger boats were at the time 

somowhat searce, and there was such small difference 

their a Stee Core eee that for advancing 

all the dis to Chung-king, that wo thought it as well to 
one to Chung-king, in case we might find it 

to push on 60 far, The captain of the boat required some 
ion, so, not to time, Commander Stokes, 


to complete their survey of Tchang. A local pilot that we had 
engaged was afraid to venture the Faust o7 


q 
3 
i 
a 
3 


once em! party con- 
sisted of Lieutenant and Commander Stokes with two of his 
crew, Messra. Dawson and Palmer, Messrs. Michie and Francis, 
and myself, Our boat was a Szchuen passenger or Kwn-taxze boat 


pan to carry ‘pat 
another, and to serve at night as a sleepin, for a 
See the eee the 15th, tt is 
needless here to describe the slow and painful mode of i 
the diffloulties the boats encounter at each rapid, or, in fact, 
any of the details of this kind of travelling. We found our 
ex) an almost exact repetition of what Captain Blakiston 
underwent, and haa 60 well described in his work on the Yan; 

_ tare. We passed the cities of Kwei-chow and Patung-hien (the 
latter a city without a wall) in Hoopeb, and Woo-shan-hien in 
Suchnen, and at length reached Kwei-foo, the barrier city, at 
which all boats are examined on their way up and down the 
river. Before arriving at this town the surveyors gave an 
unfayourtble opinion on the rapids; but I thor their 
experience should extend to Kwei-foo it be 
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return 7 ible to Hankow, and Teave ns to fin 
sry am rr ata ad 
Sey uit Lar etine tea Aer on OEE 
back to a It woe tbex agesed Chad we pheae 


below ‘The interpreter 
Oriental looking. He said he was o small mandarin appoi 
hy the Chinese at Filan £0 oxcort a tribate-beattag 


oon the mry-siel and the rest were all Tootees. 
ently, 
The ‘whole vay, but cal Wel-ynaa waa ven them from town 


six a langé tribute of this kind was, sent, to 
ing, ie route followed was the present one—down the 
papi Seat ire Meet SEN GEES 


were now journeying with him. 

At Kwei-foo we algo called on General Pao, who assisted in 
suppressing the Taiping rebellion, near Shanghae. Pao re- 
turned from the campaign to this his native town, a wealthy 
man. His house and grounds are by far the finest within the 
walls of Kwei, and ‘ecallel to mind some portions of the Yuen- 
a or summer palace. He has not recovered from the 
wounds he received, He was very glad to see us, and showed 

VOL, Xt r 


= 
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as about his promises, talking pleasantly of Gordon a3 
he had met, and shat it 
Free ed een ag ci er 


fow days in his house. We were of course too harried to 


this invitation, 

OE ae reached and Yun 

at Wan-hien. Here we moo close 

to three boats of the Prefect of Kis-ting-foo, who was on his way 
to Peking. This Mandarin’s brother, a merchant, called 
and no little surprised us eee that he had ac 
white (insect) wax, which he was taking down on specn i 
Shasze. He added, that as he travelled in the suite of a - 
darin no questions were put, and hix goods escaped 
‘Thus, I presume, the Mandarins pay expenacs of 

service. w 


on 

On the Ist of May we made a start, but before 
the boat struck against a rock,and made a hole, which 
tho greater part of the day to patch up. On the 4th wo gy 
Chung-chow, and on the 6th Pong too teng On 
we Foochow, on the Sth Chang-show-hien, and om 
12th we were at Chung-king-foo, We had already sent 
the delegates’ Chinese assistant (a Hankow man, and one 
had visited and knew well tho chief trading cities of en) 
in a small boat from Foochow to piers uarters for our 
reception, and this man met us with chairs at ¢! led 
and we were soon installed in a big empty hong in the city. 
We expected to have a large excited crowd thronging our y 
but we were agrecably disappointed. People did come in some 
numbers, but there was no rudeness. It was necessary, how 
ever, to obtain some Mandarin recognition, and I sent next 
morning my writer to the Hien (the Tuoutas and Prafect wen 
both away at the capital Ching-too-foo, together with the 
Bishop of Chung-king, about the Roman Cutholic troubles im 
Yew-yang-chow), with Li Hung-chang’s to explain the 
object of our visit, and to ask for a guard for our door. Phe 
Hien sent back a polite message to say that ho had 
through the Prefect’s office from the Prefect of Kwei-foo, 
announcing our passing that oe with the intention of viding 
Chung-king to make commercial inquiries, He took a 
the pass, and at once sent a erent of five Braves. the 
aye ‘of these men our house was kept clear of all oxcept these 
that were able and alg to give the information we | 
and with one or two of them following wo were able to | 
what part of the city we wished to see without molestation, — 
The poople were curious but not ill-behaved. They spoke 
us as the “ Yang-jin” (foreign man), and we very ool pad 
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the term “Yang-kwei-tze” (Foreign devil). Wo received a 
visit from M Favard, the Roman Catholio r, the only 
Frenchman then in the city, and in returning the visit Mong 
Faurie, the Bishop of Kwei-chow, waa found at. their mission 
with two missionaries, one from Yunnan, and the other from 
Kwei-chow. The bisho pitas oat is wy so Bates tobe pene 
at the Geumenical Council, but int: vid Shanghae to go 
first to Peking. Many of the native merchant 
when ay ard the object of our mission, called on us, 
bali 

col 


Francis with o balo of musters of sp dophiegd orpcaes 4! 
daily exhibited and heard opinions on. We also got. specimens 
of all the various native goods that wo thought onl intorest 
the Chamber of Commerce. Thus we oceupied 
thoroughly until the 19th of May, when, having 
the boat we came in to take us wo again and 
moved down three miles to a temple called Ta-fut-see (or 
Monastery of the Great Buddha), and to devote 
whole of the next day to the stady of the country, while our 
men were gettling accounts in the city prior to returning, All 
boats upward-bound rie this tomple, and the sailons ij 
and give thanksyiving for safe voyage before o gilt giant i 
papel shrine, aber @ building with open front 
bolow the temple wall, above water mark. ‘The hills in 
Pigmelgibouthond were dotted with hamlets and farms, and 
thoroughly cultivated. The great crop of the winter—opium— 
had been gathered, and rice, tobacco, cotton, maize, millet, 
es nuts, and ranner beans were now springing up in 
luxuriance. people met us everywhere with smilea, and 
talked of ns as gd “ Yang-jin” or “ Yang-taze.” No op 
brious epithets were heard from thom, nor did they shout dori- 
sively at os, 

On the 21st we left for our downward voyage. And passil 
rapidly over the ground which had been so tedious and is 
to ascend, in spite of the north wind, which blew pretty con- 
cae against us, wo reached Kwei-foo at 10 A.2t, on the 25th 
of May. 


We were delayed here till 4 r..t, for inspection, and the grant 
of a pass by the customs’ officials. 
The water had risen considerably, and most of the towns before 
arched so high, were now not far removed from the water level. 
‘ost of the rapide, too, had changed their character; somo had 
disappeared, and others had arisen where before the stream ran 
smoothly. = 
= 


Mr. MacFarlane, 
arrival at Ichang, p 
man at once to bring a noted doctor to 
Ls ei ects st 4 Laer pace AE 
is painful ailment. This, an r signa of attention 
numerous, Lieutenant and Commander Stokes gave m 
original copy of the proclamation, which has been care 
translated Mr. Oxenham, of the Hankow consulate. 
i ; but I think, from its 
either i 
le were no worse disposed than before. 
rer 0 following extract will convey some notion of its style: 
“Now ep country, by anne tae iad) in a corner 
ocean, insignificant yot offensive, and with a people obstinate 
their Jawlessness, sudden as pigs in their appearance, | 
as destructive as wolves in their ravages, with a rooted 
to injure our Eerie for their own glorification. The 
monster swallows ee pieces at once, but the silkworm 
think to proclaim 














nibbles; 20 these add to their territory, and 
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themselves a nation. The doctrine they most esteem is that 
of Joeus, which leaves nought for those who worship at chapels 
but ruin. Tn nssembly, too, they honour the Lord of Heaven ; 
but those who worship beneath the Cross are all but as demon 
elfs. Moreover, what: they rely on is an inaccessible port, and 
wickedly do they ive mon. Their fire-wheel vessels go up 
and down like wind ; and no matter whether a place is prosperous 
or otherwise, nowhere do they not do thoir best to entice away 
men to ravage, in accordance with their wishes. They have 
encroached upon Hankow, and now desire to disturb iia 
Sages cates tastend rope, nis races poe eng 
lesigns on our land an h. va in- 
numeruble as the hairs cee th 
Po For place of io reformed manners and prosperity as ours, 

w, in these enlightened days, are we to grant permission to 
such wicked demons as these to come? On account of this, we 
must all be bound over to be unanimous, and with care found a 
secret society ; and, in order to make # clearance of these imps, 
establish certain rules, as bolow, Sor their destruction.” 
oe follow some childish rulee which are not worth wasting 

6 On, 

Mr. L. 8. Daweon, the senior surveyor, gave me at Hankow 
the following extract from his letter to his commanding officer, 
wating his views on the difficultics of navigation above 

ng — 

“ony rt of the river between Ichang and Kwei-foo was 
particul Be examined, more especially in the vicinity of the 
rapids, I regret to have to give it as my opinion that steam. 
navigation cannot be carried on above g. ‘The foree of 
current, want of aa ground, intrieaey of navigation, 
and changeable condition of the river's bed, are, I consider, 
sufficient reasons to preclude the possibility of anything beyond 
a native junk being able to ascend thes rapids, Tho descent 

d be, if anything, more diffienlt, ax should a vessel fail to 
answer her ae at the exact moment, nothing could prevent 
her being dashed upon the rocks. 

“To make a proper survey of these rapids would be, I 
consider, at any time a matter of uch danger, if not of sheer 
impossibility, as I found on making the attempt in a boat with 
ten rowers, that she was altogether at the mercy of the current, 
and the chance af swamping or striking a more than 
bable; this was in April, and from what information could be 
gleaned from the natives the most favonrable time. From the 
appearance of what would become the river's bed in summer 
(now some thirty feet dry) the rapids must increase in danger 
and violence, inasmuch that even junks have to tranship thate 





above ie! mith sna to bo abors Sore 


estimated, owing to the junk being tracked See 
Soucntinca oh much felt. The ri 


inci, and ll as navigable for vessels of seven feet d 
from the of April to the end of September. 
Teport as to fal of the river in these parts was so un 
tory, that although on the whole it tends to the conelusio 
the river was in April at its lowest, still unloes I spo 
actual observation, or better authority on the matter, T 
fool much inclined to doubt this statemont. ‘This part 
river is subject to more changes than the river below H 
but nothing beyond what a pilot's experience eould Ix 
with. The rule in navigating the river “ hy 
bank, the formation of the banks and differ 
dept on either side of the eee ee shown a Ey the gree 
the 


of great assistance. c 
tod ectiely have eae sa wa of Ba i 
iv 
ctl and Gonmentee Stokes, of Her ery 
t » was also so kind as to fayour me sigs 
as expressed in his report to the admiral. pe 


es 
@ great rise of water in the Upper Yan, to ep 
caused ithe the melting of the snow as the soontalca: Baca 
China and Tibet. en the water is high it must Le 
in the gorges and contined portions of the river, cer 
tainly say by that on the Ren sides of the pee the 
must rise sixty to eighty feet, and I noticed the houses in 
narrow parts were built very high up. We several 
betwoon Ichang and Kwei-chow-foo, and oe (rn 
a ed ney of the current must have bt to 
ten kn narrow, and appeared to be ee 
rocks, vith ings boulders and rocks on both sides. I “Protoad 
most fearful eddies and whirlpools in the river an 
came to and after you a rapid, which w inca 
vessel did not answer her helm atthe very exact time, 
in 4 yory critical position, and she would oe Usk i ‘pate 
to pieces against the numerous boulders and 

river. 
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“Tt would not matter so much if tho shore was of a mud 
natore, but being a place infested with large boulders on each 
side and 13 hear Gera te! it would be a fearful risk for am 
steamer, and I would not like to cross these dangers in any ship 
that L commanded. It would not be so bad for a steamer 
ceeding up against the rapids, but the great a be 

ity of the 


her. I es tH peiveg some ee ‘morchants Berd 
Ichang, several of tl junks are in crossing 
rapids by striking on rocks. Tt ib my opinion, from Tehang to 
Kwei-chow the rapids are bad both during high and low water, 
and I should imayine they are worse during summer. 1 should 
think it would take nearly a year to survey them, and it would 
bee ee duty to perform, T lid noe obser any 
anchorage for a ship in the river, erm ieatg bey 
stop, either make last to rocks, or drive piles into the and 
fast their ropes to them. ‘The river is exceedingly tortu- 
ous in some places, and the width about eighty to a hundred 
nds. The pees pees mountains in be pros or 
soonery on aide 8a imposing sight, i 
after the ie mud banks oni iakow to ‘itech miles ee 

I a the report of the gun-boat chief engineer, Mr. Ambler, 
to Lieutenant und Commander Stokes, on some fourteen tons of 
native coal from the 'l'ang-moi coal district, about 200 miles above 
Tehang, which were burned in the gun-boat furuaces:— 

“In appearance the coal greatly resembles good anthracite, 
but in te consumption of it, it requires large and roomy 
furnaces, and « slow combustion. There is no doubt it will prove 
a good and serviceable coal for steamers using the river, but for 
vessels with very small furnaces fitted to their boilers it is not 20 


The commercial information collected on the ion was 
submitted by the Delegates of the Chamber of ree at 
‘Shanghae, in the form of a report to the members of that body, 
and has been published by them at Shanghae, On my return to 
Englund, I took an early spporasaty ‘of presenting a copy of 
this work to this Socioty, and those who wish to consult its pages 
will find it in the Society's library. 

1 had intended on my return from tho up-river expedition 
to devote a few days to the exploration of the Poyang Lake, 
in jcoeapacty aeriiteD slematen Dot “elek Shitigtant Waarnioer Gi 
Commerce; but a despatch from her Majesty's Minister, Woy, 
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T recived at Hankow, compelled me to abandon the idea, I, 
nevertheless, consi it desirable to wait over a 
Kiu-kiang to gather ony farther information that the % 
might, xince my last visit, have obtained on the coi i 
a to be gained by admitting steamers to certain 
on the ey 

‘The Lake is, at ite lowest in winter, shallow and 
ra with channels ranning in different directions. 

# into it from the Yang-tsze, and with the river it 
summer 30 or more feet, and is then, of course, navigable: 
Hi gree a ee Our desire was to tain 
the ikem courses of the main channels to the three i 
specially asked for as points of call, and to confirm by i 
inspection their commercial importance. = 

‘0. of the places, Jao-chow-foo and Woo-ching, have been 
several times visitod, and a survey made in 1866 by Lieutenant 
and Commander Kerr, of Her y's gun-boat. T. 
tho northward channel, as far as Woo-ching, and of the 
channel to within 26 miles of Jao-chow, has been published 
the Admiralty. In 1868, these channels were agit 
by W. Stuart, commanding His Imporial Chinese Maj 
steamer Zijin, who extended his examination of the oe 
channel ns far as Jao-chow itself; the survey has not yet been 
published. Of the channel to Jui-chung we keow nothing. 

Each of the three places named is at the mouth of two rivers. 
Their commercial recommendations have already been named 
by the Kiu-kiang Memorialists under date lst May, 1867, and 
2nd July, 1867, and by Mr. Consul Hughes, in his atch of 
the 6th’ May, 1868. Te has since been ascertained that Jage 
chow might be made the port of shipment for some excellent 
coals that are worked on its lower river, 80 miles above the 
city and 9 below Lo-ping-bien, and it is oven believed that 
steamers could ascend the river to the mines. Mr, Interpreter 
Cooper visited these mines in February last, and pokey on 
thom to Her Majesty's Minister at Peking. ‘Mr. Holingworth 
of Messrs, Francis and Co., Kiw-kiang, was there more ry 
and L append his observations which were publishedyin the: 
‘Supreme Court and Consular Gazette,’ Shanghae, of the 29th 









Moy, 1369, 

uihung is at the mouth: of two rivers; the one 4 
eastward to Hokow, an outlot for tho red-loaf black tea, and to 
Kuang-hsin-foo, noted for its paper manufuctories, the 
southwards to Foo-chow-foo (Beanp-e0), whence native paper 
also brought in large quantities. Juihung offers no mart, 

js not even used as a place of transhipment by the natives, 
The boats from Vokow yuss 1, oni yo by & Giewtoss note 
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Ni round to the t port of peat ae 
Woochinne In summer, the hand aerate winter Limit of 
tho lake snd Nanchang is all flooded, and boats can proceed by 
a nearer course from Juihung to Wooching, but they are never 
bold enough to ascend across the lake Gitectow. As on the 
‘Yang-tem 0 apparently on the lake, the Chinese boatmen dread 
the open waters, and avoid them by making use of creeks and 
side channels Juihung has bean named by the Memorialists 
ony on account of its position; and if a channel be found 
leading to it, it is not unlikely that steam would compel tran- 
Pers there, and thus save the goods the 70 extra miles to 


Wooeking, in the south-west corner of the lake, about 45 

miles from Kin-kiang, is the great of transhi t for 

that come from, and go to, the Yang-taze. It is also at 

the confluence of two rivers, one communicating with E-ning- 

chow (Nanchang Prefectore), the chief black-tea district of 

Kiangse, and the other with the provincial capital, Nanchang. 
A better point could not be chosen for steam approach, 

It is proposed to make the three places indented points of 
call for steamers having their head-quarters at Kiu-kiang, on, 
in fact, to make them subsidiary to Kiu-kiong, so that the lake 
trade should flow through Kiu-kiang as ut present, but with the 
greater despatch and security affe by steam, This mode of 
transport, it is hoped, would defeat the local exactions, and by 
means of transit-passes, foreign goods would be laid down 
oad at, or near, the place of consumption, delays would be 
avoided in bringing out the produce of the eoantry, and thns a 
fresh impetus would be given to foreign trado, while foreigners 
would be able to regain their share in its distribution. 

That the grant of stoam will facilitato and oxpedite tho 
transport, of goods, and make communication with places on 
the lake safer and surer there can be no doubt, It has been 
said, with great semblance of trath, that the lake offers as great 
an obstruction to intercommunication between places on different, 
sides of its shores as does the Atlantic between Europe and 
America, Tis strong currents, and the storms that without 
warning render its shallow waters into a boisterous sea of waves, 
make its navigation almost impracticable to the native junk, 
and cause very serious delays. At present, the better clase of 
foreign goods, such as cotfons, woollens, opiuin, and treasure, 
are transported at hoayy cost. overland, by moans of wheel 
barrows, to different parts of this province. The heavier goods, 
such aa metals, sugar, seaweed, cotton, cc., on which the native 
merchant cannot afford cost of lami-transit, he is Svige\ \s 
convey by water; but much time is lost in waiting, for tse wok, 
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At the same time it must not be forgotten that the 0 
enables the merchant to escape the taxes that await bis 
man, eee Perec titer ol 


n-kiang sail or seull to 






was o startling suggestion 

has been ably answored, ‘The answers appear to me 

to prove that the choice made of Kiu-kiang in the first i 

as the ee cee Jake, was soo correct. oes 
rq ow, even as & landing, would perhaps | 

atoon to the stoum interest, but wold be a death blave ta 


‘he Kiu-kiang Memorialists, in their first Memorial, dai 
Ist May, 1867, ask to be allowed to run outs om 
eye tee ces Susie and gare iver ji = 
not tow well and their boatmen have objection to bei 
apr ees arcaare prea a mets the up-river 
cruise, I am of opinion, consequently, that little t 
would be gamed if this concession wero made; whereas 
right of steamers to call at certain points, with the 1 
residence of a conditional kind at those points, would no. 
pre a fresh start to Kiukiang, and if properly managed 
to @ permanent prosperity of foreign residents at thi 


A comparative statement of the trade at Kiu-kiang from 
1868 to 1868 shows no signs of decline in the commerce of the 
but what is vividly felt is that foreign trade is sli 

fureign hands. May we hope that the opemng of the 

lake to steam will restore it with increased advantages to the 
foreign merchanta, 

I will conclude with a few remarks on the landing stations 
on the Yang-tsze. My voyage in Her Majesty's 
in company with his Excellency Vice-Admiral 
H. Keppel, gave me an opportunity of making some inquiries 
as to the commercial advautuges of most of the places suggested, 
and on my return from Szchuen, I was able to add to my 
former information, 1 will take the places in their order of 
position up the river. - 

The first in order is Kiang-yin Hien (a Chang-chow Pre- 
feoture, Keang-svo Province), ou the south bank Y4 miles by 
river from Shanghas, snd 60 wiles from Chinkiang. The 
opening of this y! with the night of redence ‘a moh die 
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sired. I have not visited this town, and have nothing to add to 
bette Fi ileract cl ae alte 
‘The secon! is Sien-neu-mino, up a broad caval on the north 
bank, and about 14 miles from Chinkiang, with which it is con- 
nected by a canal on the te bank, It is a markot-town 
ptt a Slt oc dain te ss ‘eang-so0 Province), 
cl w to considera Seles nes durii coe 
of Ohinkiang by the rebels and of Chidkiang 
ciatliched Ives there ; papel teensy 


sate which comes down the river and gets raeronio at 
Sien-newaniao, It was only mentioned in one of the first 
memorials, when it was less known than it is now, 

The third and fourth are Tai-ping-foo and Woo-hoo-hien, in 
ie Province of Anhwuy, both situated on the south bank; the 
first 80 miles, and the second 95 miles from 
accompanied the Admiral on a walk through the cil 
hoo and its suburbs on the 12th March. The city is placed 
about 8 miles from the Ya: on the bank of a small river, 

with very rapid current. Within its walls ruin and desolation 
met our cyes on nearly all sides, Few biguses a beoa reballe, 
and few were building. But the 9 miles of bunk on either side 
of the little river were lined with substantial hongs, mostl; 





fe 








with boats of various ie it 
great commercial acti 
be @ thriving It is under the jurisdiction a 
bret ge deen and the btn Mandarins (Taoutae ani Chintae), of 
foctural city, which is still an almost hopeless mass 


o refi with only a pass hundred inhabitants, have aeiiadl it 
and taken up their residence at Eee Tho ten, Heh from 
‘Tui-ping-foo to the river lies through Ws foo 
never seems to have been a business ig apt it was 
ete baie rebels, soe vantage would be gained 
ion thers, We were much 
be derr rads ramble ees Woo-hoo, and the Admiral was 
pressed for time, I therefore had little opportunity to converse 
See ne atie in Tsing rel 
‘a-ti (a market town or chit -yang-| 
Ohe-chowfoo, Province An esiay ea ma 64 miles 
from Woo-hoo, a Ny of a capital of Anhway) on 
the north Taree 


two places of aig suggested by the Memorialists. ‘Che 
Regrteecininc om aly ‘of the igh’ whith dante 
in Tatung, and we saw nothing of this sRation. 
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Seenbugihe we skirted close to. It is the capital of As 
an etna wien puchmbaleneterg eli 
there wore fiw boats of any size about its banks, and fe 
tions of trade. 

A mercantilo gentleman visited Woo-hoo and T 
Arn aoe Se estes Se Se 


= 
Woorhoo is by for a more important than 
is well adapted to become a corn} cpa see: 
importance, Its superiority, when compared wit 
mainly owing to ste axcellice of its water communication 
tho interior, and ita suitability to become a place of 
both green ‘teas and silk, Te also adjoing an extensive 
producing district, and its present trade is Jarger than: 
other port on the river between Chinkiang and Kiu-ki 
river with a depth of 5 to 6 fout of water in the winter, 
to 12 feet in the summer, connects Woo-hoo with the i 
City of Ning-kwo-foo, in southern Anhwuy, distant 
A xual of the same river runs inland over 80 miles, in a 
western direction, to Tai-ping-hien (af Tai-ping-foo), an ¢3 
sive tea district, The Tai-ping tea districts are not situat 
the vicinity of Tai-ping-foo, ax the name would imply, but abc 
90 miles south-wost of it, at Toi-ping-hion. Sa are 
nearer to Ta-tung and Woo-hoo, being about 50 miles from 1 
former, and $0 from the latter. This branch, which is | 
navigable in the summer, es through Nan-ling-hien | 
Ning-kwo-foo), where the cultivation of silk is carried on. 
production of this article is not very Jarge at present, owing t 
the devastations of the Tai-ping rebels; but it is steadily im 
crensing every year, and ia likely to become a tmdo of 
importance before long, Boats carrying from 200 fo 800 piiculy: 
of tea can vome from Haiping-hien to Froo-hoo in the summer 
and autumn; but in the winter the creek is petals Gerad 
navigation of course rendered impossible. The silk distriets of 
Nan-ling-hien are situated within 50 miles of Woohoo, ides 
the watercourses leading to Ning-kwo-foo and Tai-ping-hien, 
there are two others communicating with Szan (a market town 
or chinshe in Kien-ping-hien of Kwang-tih-chow, Anhi 
Province) and ‘T'ang-po (also a chinshe in_ Kao-shun-hien’ 
Kiang-ning-foo, Keang-s00 Province). ‘The Szan Canal is mavi=_ 
gable for emall boats in summer for nearly 100 miles, and” 
passes through some silk-produeing country ; while that leading: 
to ‘Lung-po can be traversed by native craft of considerable . 
for about 70 miles, On the northern side of the Yanget 
fine broad canal, navigable in aumnmer for veeeels drawing 10: 
12 feet of water, connects W co-hoo with Ben-chonloo 















_ 
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Bie eh per acme ny geen al » In 
cof 4 feet of 


winter tl is a minimum 
canal, and its average width is over 200 yards 

‘Tu-tung is situated partly on the mainland and teas on an 
brome ope Parmele Tt comprises two ling villages ; 
that on the island being the chief centre of trade at present, 
The place looks poor, and with but few signs of the busy trafic 
that are ap] at Woo-hoo, It is one of the calling-stations 
for salt-junks passing up and down the river, and its trade would 
seem to depend very materially upon this circumstance. Hemp 
or china grass is extensively in to the south-west of Tatung ; 
rice and cotton are also in the neighbourhood, but not 
to so large an extent as at Woo-hoo. It has only one navigable 
ereek louding inland to Southern Anhwuy, and that for merely 
a distance of 12 miles. ‘Ta-tung is nearer the Tai-ping tea 
districts than Woo-hoo, but the advantages of direct water com- 
munication possessed by the latter makes it the natural port of 
exit for all the green teas of that part of Anhway, Goods 
forwarded from Tui-ping-Hien to Tw-tang have to be conveyed 
overland for a distance of about 40 miles. ‘Ts-tung is also con- 
nected by water with Sew-chow-foo on the north of the river, 
but the creak is said to be shallow and not much used. 

On the of Woo-hoo a3 a ae opinions are 
unanimous, re are some who think ts the opening of 
‘Ta-tung and Nganking would be of no material benefit to 
foreign trade, Ta-tung is considered too near Woo-hoo, being 
only 64 miles distant; and if Woo-hoo is o they believe 
‘Ta-tung will be quite unnecessary, and would not ae ex: 
pense; the steam interost would only benefit by it, Anking is 
also considered too near Kiu-kiang (distant 8U miles), and its trade 
not sufficiently promising to make it desirable to open it. Others, 
again, ask for us many centres of distribution as can be gained. 

A sketch map, taken from Chinese sources, of the Yang-taze 
from Chinkieng to Kiu-liang, shows the water communica- 
tion with the interior by means of small rivers and canals 
From this Woo-hoo and Tai-ping cortoinly Ldn to have the 
widest connection by water. Chinese do not’ make use of 
land transit for the conveyance of goods when water-ways are 
to be had; but many of these small streams are doubtless only 
available at certain seasons. The map corroborates the state- 
ments above offered in favour of Woo-hoo over ‘l'a-tung, but 
these two places are some distance apart and in different Pre 
foctures, and I do not see why both should not be opened. I 
think ‘Tuieping might be left out and the other three ylarea, 
Woo-hoo, ' aslo Anking, accepted ns landing-places, wie 
the right of residence. . 


water in this 
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X—The Trawady and its Souroe, By Dr. J. ANDERSON, 
Road, June 13, 1870. - 


I rroross to restate all the information 1 have been able to. 
collect Fy cio eee of the Irawady, in the hope | 
80 doing I may t! it on an interesting 
problem, The little. anions information I was able to gather 
on this subject, during my residence at Bhamaw, docs not amount 

7 | 





to much, but is ry of record. 
I shall first, however, roproduce all the facts which 

brought to bear on this subject, along with those collected: 

fellow-workers, Captains Burlton and Nowfvillo; but.as none of 

these observers had ever seen the main stream of the 

below the junction of its eastern and western bi 







26°, I shall re Spceppceeiri iene een» | 
Griffith, and Williams have one of it, as far 
lat 25°, and the opinions eee formed os to its 





Teer pundits, that any one vould be found 
ae to readvocato its claims. “It appears to me, however, 
yproth’s hypothesis bux done service to the 
in co far that it excited an interest in the diseovery ofits eal 
and gave it that importance to which it is entitled by the enor 
mous body of water which it carries to the sea, The very ciremm- 
stance that so many able geographers have been found 
pin their faith to the theory in question, seems to indicate 
there must be some foundation for the opinion that the main 
stream has its soureo a long way to the north of the Khamti 
mountains, This, however, only by the way, for such 
is of little practical value. 

While Licutenant Burlton was engaged on the survey 
Brahmaputra, in March, 1825, he considered that. the custora 
broach its source in a high snowy range above the Brahma- 
kund, and, from what the natives told him, he wos inclined to 
beliove that the Seeres Lohit or Sri Lohit, or Lrawady, 
the same place, 

In June, 1825, Lieutenant Newfville learned that the 
of the Brahmakund extended much further to the eastward) 
was at first supposed, and he was informed by some 
that the Ira: tock its source from the opposite side of the 

same mountain en Which the Brolms\nand Tove, wn Ine gage 


He 


7 


distance Pepa mare ater tea the Lama country, 
‘on the of the Brahmakund, was about 15 days distant, and 
the. cee the Irawady about the ame. Ba file tears 
met ambassadors from the tract beyond the 
26°; Burmans and Shans, the latter 
the Irawady, in Tat. 25°, and 
‘various parts of their own empire; and many 
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proceeds to kay os 
made i at Sudiya, that Klwproth’s that the waters 
of the find an outlet t the ie % 


was untenable, and, now that he stood on the of the clear 
stream Which he concluded to be the source of the great river, 
he could not, help exulting at the successful terminution of his 
toils and fatigues. 


heaped on one another in the utmost irregularity of hei 
Peet est aural ditan cos, Their guide sont ot the 
the eastern 


= ‘ 


canoes. 
most important 
pole was the existence of 


river 


tothe south of it, by the valley, while 
from the eastward of the Hukoung valley. The 


wore 
along 
came 
as well, appear to have been quite as ig jorant about the 
branch as any of the other tribes, and he states that they’ 
positive information about it. 

‘This eastern branch, which no European eye has 
and about which Wileax professed he was unable to 

information, he calls the Suhmai Kha, P 


had been a slave among the Lamas, as risii 
mountains of the Khana Debas country, and flown 
near where the source of the eastern branch of the 
to the north-west. 
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These are'all the facts which Wilcox from his own observa- 
tion and research brought to bear on the question of the 
sources of this river. [He may have contributed to disprove 
M. Elaproth’s thi but he certainly did not discover the 
sources of the Irawady, as he seems to have thoaght. 

We will now examine the estimate he had formed of the river 
whose sources he was thus locating, but whose moin stream 
had never been seen Wy him; and, in Spee with i sab- 

ject, he asks himself the inent question, What is the 
iiedatoniiedinredydomparadre Kb otker tres elieten any 
T shall give his answor im nearly his own words, and with it 
before us we shall be able to judge whether his knowledge was 
sufficiently accurate to give his opinion on its probable source 
much weight, 

Speaking of the reported diffleulty of stemming its enrrent 
in rainy season as a proof adduced by some of the great 
body of water whieh it sends down, he very justly remarks that 
such statements to those acquainted with the ee and 
Braihmapotra amounted to no more than that it resembled those 
rivers in the periodical difficulties of its navigati He then, 
however, adverts to the fact that the Trwady is in one place 
contracted in breadth by its bigh banks to 400 yards, of which 
we have, he observes, no similar instance in the others; and, in 
view of such a circumstance, he could not consent to allow that 
the difficulty of stemming its current was @ convincing argu- 
ment of its superior importance. This comparison, however, 
and his deduction from it, would not have been made by one 
who liad had any practical acquaintance with the character of 
the Inwady or of the country which it flows, for the 
conditions of the river are entirely different from those which 
characterise tho Ganges and Brabmaputra, 

He reproduces Buchanan Hamilton's statement that during 
the dry months of January, Fobruary, March, and April, the 
waters of the Irawady subside into a stream that is barely 
navigable, and founding his deductions as to the magnitnde of 
the nver on this description, which is certainly apt to mislead 
one who had never visited the main stream, it is not to be 
wondored that he limited its source to the southern face of the 
mountains bounding the Khamti Plain to the north, in lat. 28° 

Tn his account he also enters into a comparison of the Brab- 
maputra and Trawady, with the object of combating Klaproth's 
theory reganding the course of the Sanpo, but it does not appear 
that he succeeded in proving that there was any very great dis 
proportion between the size of the two rivers. 

e shall now turn to the accounts of Havnay, Bayfiold, and 
Griffiths, to give some idea of the true character of the Trawady 
YOU, XL, % 
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which 


Halt py eee a fT, Oa 
a ipa ie te ny ane 
Beer an li 1823 aes Blau 
i il ; Hanae ea 
25 i2ife id ae E byjiedigly BEA De 
4 a ay ELA Huh) 
Bun ay i Paihia 
Fle Hen Ay He ea HEHE uae ee 
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impracticable: 


water 
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h as to afford lies of water, On the wh 
thot pla ich wey rn cue fo 0 
tiver which drains an extensive tract of t 
ii thn al waa re poured own 


panse of country ext OES 
re ied forthe ep eoeasioes 
attacl great, ie alee to was form 
Griffiths immediately lis viele to-the m a. 
becanse he was a man at iy we a tt a 0 
tres instruit, tres 
serves, net +: 
Dr, Williams, in his book, entitled © Bu 
Western China,” gives it as his opinion tht a 


My comment on this is, cad we proceeded to 

1 steamer, drawing 4 feet of water, and “ 
ieulty in the navigation, although the captain and | 
crew were Burmans, to whom thie river above M. 
entirely now. This, too, happened in one of the months 
ary) in which Buchanan Hamilton stated the river wie} ts 
navigable by native boats. 
ile at Bhamo I took the opportunity to make 

can only characterise as a rash up to the first defile, 
‘was necessarily « hurried ono, as our lendor, Maj 
in the daily expectation of being able to make an: 
advance ; so that if we had gone on for a thorough i 
‘of the river above Bhamo, we should have ceria 
interforad with the progress of the expedition, 

My visit, however, sufficed to convince me that the apeng 
makes hardly any sensible difference in the general 
of the volume of thie great river, meee 

¢ Trawady, at the inning of the first about five 
miles above Bhamo, is coed 1000 yards across; and its course 
is defined by low wooded hills, which run close to its bank. 
Abont two miles farther on, the channel narrows to 500 
and the hills become even closer and more abrupt 
stream than before, and, about another mile beyond, a | 
range of hills from tho south-west comes in. behind the | 
one, and both terminate on the bank ax -two headlands. — 
this point a ridge of rocks rans half acroas the bed, be 
season (February), they are eight feot above the wator ; 
river is 80 broad and deep, that I find myself secelting 
notes, tS ‘on the spot, on the course a steamer would 
ing them. 

ary The hills stil) continue on Wolk sae, Wor veg =e i 
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Stein ase asks eee SAR ces irae ns Deane 
of rocky out into the stream and oppo- 
sia fe ilags of ‘iva, hot 20 miles abave hamo, on 

channel hos narrowed to stot 100 yard 
Prereneoniem gem The bank on which 
the village stands is about 807 feet ee and the country inland, 
seine and’ runs up to low ranges of hills, a few miles to 


or Pivaw, it les further 
date oe Kyra abtions on da inlicdlig ig Earner i 
ripen Jed banks on either sido. Aftor wo 
ena three miles et etree tes Light cial He 


are suggest SF mata ‘he breadth of is luksike 
reach is, leat ate cay its length prise 14 mile; and 
on, We vena al m niorthorn 

bon is channel broken up Pee eer rocks which jut out 

boldly on either ide into the stream, and in many cases 

eacticheniaricloee) Saesueete channel is reduced to 5U or 60. 

tag ‘The height of these rocks ripe eed uatraie 
een f(t wena tact nee rae The current, although 

id not interfere much with our progress. 


pia demon tre ie island—well into the snide of 
the stream, and not higher, i should think, than 45 foot above 
it-~gives\us some indication as to the limit of the rive of the 
river, for the pay tog haynes aerprmeqemraeronin ¢ of the our- 
rent. It must be borne in mind, however, that the Irawady 
had not reached its lowest when I visited this spot. 

‘This rocky reach stretches about a mile ina ie Now, direction, 
and termiinaves abraptly above in an elbow, from which another 
erates annem si i 

ny @ precipitous but grassy si 
alle ia’one tio. moet a dan; “ of the whale dof, 
omits toa number of large isol eke d ‘tat stretch neross it, 

exposed to Sit ol dortoe court davinator Owing to 
the sudden, bend, the current rushes between them with great 
violence, bat not so much £0 a8 to provent boats passing, and, 
indeed, while Iai to admire this novel and grand bit of 
river scenery, round which I had taken my bost, I had the 
magnitude of the Irawady in the northern reach end ole ye 
ture generally brought out by some boats in the Aitance, Tose 
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hind passed up before us, and which looked like spe 
Thundeea yard off } 


‘The body of water which flows round this corner d 
the rains must be very great, and its velocity and power 
dous; for all the rocks (greenstone) subjected to its i 
are rounded, and shine with au almost metallic glaze, 
doubtless by the attrition of the flood. ra 
Ginek, ob [romance Syke vena alana 

, of greenstone dykes rum actors hi 
ENE. to ws.w., and through the ile on either 
softer beds between them haye been much denuded, and Gon 
spond to the shallow valleys and hollows of the hills, 

It should be remembered that two other defiles occur 
Trawady, one immediately below Bhamo, and the oth 
40 miles above Mandalay, Others may be said to e 
Thayotmyo and at Prome, where the conrse of the ri 
defined by high hill, Throughout the whole of these 
is of necoasity restricted to a well-defined channel, and its 





the mere fact that the Tra was contracted at one place to 4 
ls, Wilcox considered sufficient evidence to make him do 
‘he position which had been claimed for it by Buchananl: 
© following information was communicated to me 
Khumti Shag, from the village of Khukhyo, thrve days? 
a boat, below the junction of the main streams of the 
le professed to know the country well, as far as one 
pas up the eastern river, to a village called Muanglow, 
jis wife came from. 
He informed me of his own accord that the river abowe 
first defile is exactly like what it is at Bhamo, and he 
that if a steamer, as largo as the ene wo had at the latter 
eould be got through “the rocks of the first defile, that 
would be no difficulty in taking it as far ns the village of Wye 
soung, at the juneture of the two streams. ~~ 
After the defile is passed, he described the mountains ag 
reevding from the river, and, in speaking of the country” 
his native village, he said that, in climbing a high ‘troy dt 
appeared a dead flat for miles around, with the mountains in 
the distance, Near the juncture of the two rivers, the hills 
again clogs in, but not to the extent to form a gorge. 
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bey apap upestrbpg ene peak avo el itis 
as village of low, one day’s journey 
toe month Dut that, above that tu ee art emer 


rocky dangerous to nay 
The country ubout Mo fa are is inhabited bes ped 
(Si ), and the Khamti Shans, who are 
ly as far south yo. 
Betwoon the first defile and Khakhyo, the Kati 
feos he oes calves the Trawady, about one mile al 
oh Noma and one day's j journey ‘by boat above the “4 
mee thabet, another small river, flows into the Irawady 


“hemp of the north-eastern frontier soins West- 
gen a os lied at the Berreyorcies Calentta, 
in 1862, 1 find 0 vos cormesding ah pont ft 
‘The southern one is named on the may 5 bat, at one 
peeseee Popes ya prior gr asian r» Which 
ws so-close a resemblance to Namsng Khyoung, that "arn ine 
may aes itas the same. The name, however, is put in 
petted to the river, and evidently with some 
a ee it is ditlicnlt to say to whut it refer, Any one 
familiar with the Burmese word ™ khy ” would have had no 
hesitation in referring the name to f 
oe the Lapted f ure 
mn 'o oung to this, is an eerie ‘rautol it 
one whiah 16 ten among the Shan Burmese of ipper 
Burmah, as is reais oy the Nam-P'a) -khyoung. 
Che eas tho difficulty of reconciling long wi 


‘The name by which it goes on the map—Shoomae—is evidently 
Burmese, and should be written Shuaymai or See 
Now if we examine the orthogra) Bib Maida tacetar a aes 
we find that its name, as given lad nat net ream 
blance to that of this eastern khyoung or rivulet, the Shuemat 


"ie wre it Suhmai, and gives ita Singpho origin, but it 
appears to mo there can be little doubt that it 15 strongly 
atlined to Shue-mad or golden-mai, which seems « plausible sup- 
position, from the fact Feat it flows through a country rich in 
1d," and froma the additional cireumstance that Pemberton, 
in his map of the Eastern Frontier of British India, gives the 
Sin name as Zinmae, and writes the other Shuemae. It is 
certainly a remarkable coincidence that we should have two 








* It seems probable that the mountain marked ou the map \at, 23" BS \oog. 
98° 50', as Sine-shan, or snow mountain, should also be Shooyaban. 


rivera of the same namo within 40 miles of each ot! 
set down as eastern branches of the [rawady. 
If two ¥i eb tha essa daiasitte c 


Khamti; and, as it flows from the south side 
Mountains, or our Shuay-shan, and through a count 
rich in gold, it is easy to understand how the: 
between the two. 
With Honnay’s description of the Jrawady above Mi 
Siler ibe plguammioe errr 
half a mile broad and with a varying depth of 2 to 3 fe 
the question suggests itself, that if the two main stre 
go to form thie splendid river are so insignificant as H 
would lead us to suppose they are, where docs all the 4 
a8 not eupp it, and the Namean; 
‘his consideration, 
Jead me to doubt the reliability of Hau 







Tn the map a river corresponds to the Namthabet, but, 
is put in to the north of it of which I have no account, 
According to my informant, the name of the 
Sapaliee aise Trawady is Kewhom, and he deseribed. 
more as the upward prolongation of the Jrawady than 
branch. Manila, or Muangla, which is placed on the n 
the junction of the two streams, ho stated to ye euhy 
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day's jou boat from Wyemaw; whereas W; Which 
apres junction, ieee days’ journe a riieeengit 
Wyesoung is evidently the Maintsonng of the map, sitaated 
much on the position as that assigned to it by my informant. 

The country above the first defile is to be very rich in. 
cotton, rice, and oil-seed, enltivated by the Kukoos and Whamti: 
shans. The former raiso the cotton, and after the mins it is 
taken, along with the other produce, in boats to Bhamo, where 
it is more ily valued than tho cotton grown farther down 
the river. moung is another matt visited by these people 
from the upper Shy é 

‘The Shans, from Micogla, in the Senda Valley, cross over 
by a hill-route to Khakhyo, from whenee they proceed up the 

ver in boats to the junction of the two streams, and for « day's 
joumey up the eastern one, exchanging their salt for 
which is eid to bo very plentiful. 

I will now detail some information I obtained while at 
Momien on the course and extent of the rivers in Western 


atc ef the 


the 
about 







The Jatter river was described to me as a ratively 
small stream, rising in a range of hills about 40 or 5D miles to. 
the north-enst of Momien, and in the itineraries of the Burmese 
ombassies I baye since found it stated to be about 40 yards 
broad, and that it is spanned by an iron, suspension-bridge, 
which was mentioned to me at Momicn and described a3 
exact fellow of the iron bridge over the‘l'aeping below Nanting, 
25 miles below Momien, wl the river is about the same 
breadth as the Shuelee, to the east of the latter city. 

The Salween, which flows on the other side of the range of 
mountains defining the custern watershed of the Shuelee, was 
described to me as a larger river than the latter, flowing ina 
narrow but comparatively lovel valley, like that of Sanda, and 
that there was a ferry over it, aa is stated in the Burmese 
itineraries. It was further stated to be about the size of the 
Tapeng below Muangla, with which my informant was well 





* This bas a wonderful resemblance wo Marco Polo's Kayurar, 
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acquainted. It is improbable, therefore, that its can 
be more than 100 to 150 miles to the north of the Intitude of 

omien, if so much, nae i 

If we turn now to the Jesnits’ map of the province of Yunan 
=the result of a siprayel the Fathers Fidelli, Bonjour, and 

is, in the years 1714-15—and inquire into the data on 

which it is founded, it appoars to mo that tho distmbution 
these rivers, ax given in it, 80 with the data I have cole 
lected that it is worthy of our full acceptance until other facts 
have been adduced to disprove wicbewie Pero Regis, one 
of the surveyors of Yunan, gives us tha following account of 
how the survey was condueted. Ile informs us that “they 
omitted (oad for rendering their work perfect; that 
visited all the places, even thoee of least consideration, th 
out the province; that they examined the maps and 
of each city, made inquiries of the mandaring and their 
as well as of the principal inhabitants, whose territories they 
passed through; and that by measuring as they advanced 5 
still had measures realy to serve the triangles formed by 
points as were to be fixed, und that they corrected their de- 
terminations by triangles by the meridian altitudes of the sum 
and polur stars.” * 

As a proof of the accuracy of this map, we have only to 
aes their distribution of the-'Tapeng to within 3) miles 
of tho plains of Burmah with tho result of the survey of our 


srpaditee y 
we take the position of Santa (Sanda), as triangulated by 
the Jesuits, and its relations to the branches of the Tapeng, 
wo shall find that they agree in every way with the result of 
our observations, and the most insignificant branch of the 
river about Sanda has been mapped with the most pe 
acenmey. Tho snme remarks are also equally applicable: 
the river about Momien. Am I not, therefure, entitled to 
argue that, if such accuracy characterises their work in mi 

out second-rate rivers, that a like accuracy will be fi in 
their delineation of such important ones aa the Salween and 
Cambodia ? 

‘They restrict the sources of the former to latitude 27° 10’ x, 
or thereabouts, and those of the latter to 27° 30", or nearly #0, 
which gives a course to the Salween of 640 miles from 
sources to Moulmion, and to the Cambodia of 850 miles from its 
pe to the sea. ” 

‘he Salween i3 a much less important river, howoyer, than 
the Cambodia; and it may appear that the greater length of 





* De Halde, vol. 





| 
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the latter, us indicated by the Jesuit maps, ix not enongh to 
it 


al body of water through the Hayquam River, which 
nt oe a6 is va! joins 


it at late 

‘The mention of the latter river gives mo another opportuni 
of verifyii Whe wocurany of the Jesait Fathersy ford tnd 
stated in the Burmese itineraries that the = ‘on thei 


be about 60 yards ing, sm 4 mtu ofthe 


i yards. 
‘These two streame, each 40 yards must repre 
sent a large ody of wate anil HB ‘the Carita 


exist. It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppoze that the throe 
degrees of latitude in the Jesuit maps assigned to the main 
stream, above where it is joined by the Her quam, is an arca 
of sufficient extent to account fora river like that which the 
aie appears to be above its junction with its Jali 


ent, 

The result of this argument, then, is to prove that tha 
‘Tibetan rivers are in no way connected with either the Shuelee, 
Salween, or Cambodia. In the Jesuit map of Yunan they were 
certainly never connected with them; and it is only when we 
cpu pespiod Ot opbaeiop'y Minay ipa tat oe Be 
express pu: a a 8, that we 
them brought boldly down, throngh the most extraordinary 
series of to their desired course, 

With these facts before us, we are prepared to examine the 
position which Wilcox claimed for himself that he had dis 
covered the sources of the ae 

After a careful consideration of all the statements advanced 
by him in his account of the survey of Assam and the ni 
bouring countries, I cannot avoid thinking that he came wi 
biassed judgment to the investigation of tho sources of the 
Trawady, for he states that he felt perfectly sutisfied as to the 
pare yo the river before he left But, from tho internal 

ee mediate he know nothing of the 
main stream, a1 never seen it. We are, therefore, fairly 
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one had better facilities and information so 


i ion for 
able explorer and and to mind) he was quite quit 
8 Tin his tase; but in carefall rejoined 
of the qnestion, it appears that in his desire to r 
position he wae led unwittingly to depresiate the importance of 
the Irawady and to give it @ restricted distribution, at utter 
ithe eee i pier his ‘hol with 
error was a likely one, for his whole acquaintance: 

the river was a few hours’ observation of one of its streams 
between thé 27th and 28th parallels of north Latitude, to 
vast of Assam, and because what be learned of it 
spot on which he stood was derived solely from the K 

ans, who were, according to his own statement, little given to 
travel, and from Singphos from the eastward of Assam. He 
adduced no proofs, however, that the latter had ever been to” 
the eastward of the eastward branch of the Irawady, which’ 
made two days’ journey above the Mogoung River, and, 
to his own account, the former knew nothing of the river 
the branch on which the es were placed, | Yet, notwith= 
standing all this, and the fact that the &i 08 ly from 
tho east of the western branch had informed him that the éastern 
one. was the larger of the two, he udhered to the information 
which he had received at Sudiya that the weatern and 
branch was the source of the river, and this on the oe 
Khamti Shans, who knew nothing of the Irawady beyond thei . 
own rivers re 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate what he has stated regarding: 
the probable origin of the oatdris or Khamti branch, bis sources 
of the Lrawady, for I agreo with him, judging from’ the size of 
the stream where he met it, that its sources could not be far 


only to look at the Dihong and tho Brahmakund to find examples” 
ww large rivers find their way through mountain range, TE 
know no better example of this than the Tapeng pier a 
mountain range, which in the distance one would never i : 
it was possible for a river to flow through. So aj y 
unbroken by valleys are the Kakhyen Mountains, a 
6000 feet, that I have found myself, at 4 miles from their 
speculating on the course of the Topeng, and being puzzled to 
define it, The passage, therefore, of Yue Lrawaily Yusoagho aie 
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mountains to the north would be no mneommon enon, 
and indeed it seems to me to be necessitated in to aecount 
for the yolume of water which reaches the Khamti Plains about 


Wasa 

If Wilcox had only had the same practical acquaintance with 
the main stream of the Trawady as Griffiths, we should doubtless 
havo had the testimony of both that the western stream was 
quite insuflicient, even along with an eastern one of nearly the 
same dimensions, to account fur the great body of water in the 


Trawady above Mogoung. 
Ace at hie deurpton of the stra an of the weather 
* during his visit to it will bo sufficient to show that the only light 
he threw on the sources of the Irawady was to indicate that the 
weight of evidence pointed in the direction of the eastern branch 
as the great channel from whence that splendid river derives its 
supply from the highlands of Tibet, between tho ¥: jang, 
the headwaters of the Cambodia and Salween, the two 
eastern afluents of the Brahmaputra (Sanpo), the Dihong, and 
Brahmakund, 

He says he was surprised to find but a small river, smallor 
even than he had anticipated, though aware of the proximity of 
its sources—n statement which has the sound of a foregone con- 
clusion; but he goes on to describe it as 80 yarde bi bat still 
fordabile, steboa considerably swollen by the melting snows, 
‘That this, however, was not the only cause of the rise of the river 
such as he describes, is evident fram the frequent reference he 
makes to the very heavy rains he had experienced on the Inst 
eight days of his march, but which never occurred to him as the 
vera eatsce of the flood. 

Now, with these facts before us, that the river daring the 
height of a flood caused by the vet rains and the pice 
snows was only 80 yards broad and fordable, the inference is 
foreed upon us that it could be little mere than a mountain 
rivulet during the dry weather, 

Sach, then, was Wileox’s supposed source of a river which 
150 milos further down measured half-a-mile in broadth, with 
an average depth of from 2 to 3 fathoms, without receiving any 
notable stream on the way that would account for the unprece- 
dented difference between the two points. 

‘The conclusion, therefore, we arrive at is, that the eastern 
branch, as described by him, was only a small afflaent of the 
main stream which flows down from the north-east, as deseribed 
by my informant, and that the sources of the river, in all pro- 
bubility, lie considerably to the north of the so-called Khamti 
range of mountaine, that it thus becomes one of the tora 
rivers; and as I have shown that the Jesuits, our ody roses 
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authorities on the distribution of the Cambodia and Salween, 
restrict them to the 28th parallel of north latitude, it becomes: 
probable that some of the Tibetan rivers flowing down from the 
north, in the direction of the Trwadly, may be its upper sources, 
while the others may be branches of the Yangtaekiang, and that 
the Irawady drains part of that area between and Bathang, 
ai has hitherto been apportioned to the Cambodia 
Salween, 

D’Anville was the first to connect the Tibetan rivers with the 
Cambodia and Salween, a course which was forced upon him 
from the circumstance that he believed the Heaps to be the 
Trawady. Bringing the former river in the way he did to the 
west, of Yuman, he considered he had provided ah ample su 
of water to account for the volume of the latter, and he 
therefore, to lock to some other outlet for the drainage of that 
area of ‘Tibet between Lassa and Bathang to the north of tho 
supposed course of his Sanpo, and he hit upon the Salween and 
Cambodia as affording the means, and the unnatural and oxtra- 
ordinary course which he gave then has been epcbonted ever 
since in tha maps of Klaproth, Dalrymple, and ign, without, 
a tittle of-evidence in its favour, Nor that the Sanpo flows in 
its natural course to the Bralimaputra, as is now almost proved 
to a demonstration, it ix to be hoped that the Irawady will not 
any longer be denied its due, asa river fur surpassing the Sal= 
ween and Cambodia in its northern distribution. 

Tn conclusion, I may state that these remarks have been 
suggested by a note of Mr. Cooper's, in the * Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society" for June, 1869, in which he 
hazards the remarkable position that either the Sanpo or 
another large river to the cast of it falls into a river called the 
Yarlong, which he supposes may be either the Bubmaputre or 
the Irawady ; an amount of uncertainty which affords an ample 
field for conjecture, but certainly throws little light on the 
subject, 

he French missionary, whose notes on the country were 
forwarded to the Society by Mr. Cooper, being almost certain 
that the Yar-kioute-tsanpo is the Irawady, he, of course, follows 
in the footsteps of D'Anville, considering the other rivers to be 
the Salween and Cambodia. 

Tt is, however, extremely difficult to determine how much of 
the information he communicates ia derived from personal 
observation and how much from maps. His remarks ou the 
Lantsan-kiang and Loutse-kiang ti as if they wore almost 
exclusively due to the latter source; and it is to be observed 
that in describing the Yangtse-kiang, near which river I suppose 
him to be stationed, he states that it flows os it is drawn in the 
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Mikrindsiné,—This locality takes its name from the Mikindu 
rte wish Ho here, and on the banks of many 


To Mik (ai epee renee of which grow in this 
it D 
ie y 


wa J ie, Hie Araahe los.ct-Rigtar apse. cas 
pa ese to the Arusha of the lower region, nearer 
coast. ‘The feist he ao sa, od 
i sa combine, also, in their war expeditions. 
They frequently, pate, and make a raid on tho Chiga country, 
hin ple peace wa Ju), im addition to their plantations, 
tich in kine. In this latter respoct, they differ from 
iieie Mention inednen tt eas Arusha wa dn is well stocked 


with vil 12 honrs. 

To ee ome «Kison, Sadi 
Pern epeieces Tarenit? ery m eireum- 
stat Is 
of Masal, ut this aes, mite atoning “eam 


surprising the enom comin, a unawares. 
He was equally akiful m igre hs - the nin ane the foe. 
fora aitRasiaae eo was ere 

without his approach, or * being obeervedl “the mnt 

is Ki-Sawah, and’ is ae feeds 00M tho verb Au songa, to 

pels or draw near. The Maséi TS fo a 

andordbo, (a ¥! race), that they were uti 

kill this man, that both spear and throwing-club had filed 

to strike him} when a young man (a Mdorsbo) asked them if 

thoy wished him to be killed. ‘They roplied in the aflirmatiye. 
Masai, the warrior 





At the next encounter of the Wakwiyi und 


mentioned above, again made hie when the young 
Mdordbo concealed himself in an mroidgaediged weapons in 
tad, ond the Me bounding into th rest near his hidden 
foe, was shot with « poisoned ot ae 

‘There are villages at Kisongo, great chief of all the 


Masai lives at this place. at fe ago, the ne 
whose namo ie Sivit (the rate ee rae ‘Subdti), ba 

died, his son Batiyim succceded to rule, Sadi says be rape 
=a years of age. [7 hours.) 

‘o the north-east of Kiscngo, is the mountain Méro, It is 
situate two or three hours to the north of encamping-place at 
Aruaba wa Ja, 

To E#—This name is Kikwivi. There are Masai villages at 
Eet, but are not permanent. There is s large mountain 
at Ket, called Kitdmbi, It is clothed with short grass, but bos 
no forest. The summit is level, and the Masai live both at the 
base, and on the top. ‘The villages hore are permanent. [Benen 
VOL. XL. 
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To Wéngwa Angarike.—This name is a combination 
ers cenip ics a is erally eer 
means & in, and is equally applied to are 
covered with Y iain Copcaits trom btieres rivers, and sandy 
plains in the interior. The Sawahilis pronounce the emt 
angartka, as above written, but the Wakwivi, 
eg pl word I have forgotten. [8 hours. | 

To Mto wa Angardka (River Angurdku). [10 hours] 

To o Nott (Ngéi Mountam ‘his mountain is 

i says.that it is higher than Kifima Njdro, F 
not so massive, Its summit exhibits the me rad 
coruscant appearances as that of Kilima Njiro, Sédi says— 
“one moment it is yellow, like gold; tho next, white, | 
silver; andagain, black." This exactly with the account: 
ven of the ee or radiation of the summit of Kilima 
Sj wo, by all natives Who have montioned the subject to me, 

di says that at night, numbers of “ tawéfa” (lighted candles) 
ascend from the bass of the mountain to tho summit, (Ignes 
nary eel ¥ is about ono day’ broad, situate 

10 Ngii" is about one day's journey jituat 
about halfan hour to the west of the piss 

To Ngorét—There is a small stream at thie place. ? hours.] 

To Pinyinyi—This locality is called “ Vinyinyi” by the 
Wakwévi, but by the Wasdwahili as above written. © [8 hours]. 

‘Lo Ngtirumani—Sidi says that the word " nguis 
(which is Kikwivi), is synonymous with the Siwahili verb 
—*ku lima,” to cultivate or till; and that the Wakewdayi 
who inhabit. this region, cultivate beans, millet, sweet pota~ 
toox, &e, These are poor Wakwavi, who, having long since 
been robbed of their cattle by the Masti, were S mpalied to 
turn their attention to agricultural pursuits, as a means of 
obtaining a livelihood, hero are also Gallas in the same con- 
dition ax these Wakwavi of Ngviruméini and other rogions,— 
who, haying been deprived of their cattle, have been reduced 
to poverty, A few of these ure located near Takaingy, in the 
district of Katina, learning the art of tillage, and adopting the 
settled habits of an agricultnral life. tortie must have 

pinched them sorely to have brought them to this, for the 
Tsuphiy Galla'*canoci digs” Ke regards the oosupeadiaaa 
only fit for those less manly than himself, All agrienltural 
races are despised by the Gallas, as mean people; and those of 
their nation who have been reduced, by circumstances, from 
(what they consider) the light and noble ocenpation of the fold, « 
to the base toil of the field, are regarded as men disgraced, | 
The men themselves feel the degradation, and no doubt cast 
many a sorrowful look back towards the congenial, pastoral life 
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they have rolinqaished,—the daily wandering with the lowing 
mpiteg re Sao of their beautiful and fertile 
plains, which was then Pai, and, like the old Paradise, 
a place of blag, without drudgery or sorrow.” 


Sidi thinks the Wakwavi of Ngdrumini number 1000 or 
1500. They are di over the d, a few miles apart, 
like the Wanyila tril 10 hours. 

‘To Utimi—* Utimi” in Kikwavi, means monkey, and in this 
region there aro immense numbers, From Sidi’s account of 
the crowds he saw here, it is evidently a favourite habitat. 
Utimi is ys pa with Masti, whose settlements are 

cs ours] 


0 

lace] of the hi tami; singular—Béko, Mabéko, 
Me allix “ni,” is o Foeatit partigy having the ie of the 
English proposition at or in, ‘The diminutive form is that 
generally used, when roferring to the habitat of hi i 
Seaport sing. Kibéke. The form at the heading of 
‘this paragraph, may either be used to express the hugonoss of 
ae hippopotami of this region, or their immense numbera. [5 

ours. 


lsiro. [10 boat) 

To Bardéni.—This word simply means—in the country, and is 
Pea account of the district not haying a specific name, [6 

jours, 

To Silloita—Thero are Wandordbo villages at this place, 
but they are not permanent. However, there must be other 
sottloments not far distant, for Sidi says, if a gun is firod off, 
pe Wiindorébo hear the report, and are soon at the camp, [6 

ours, 
To cawiha—This word is Kilowavi, and Sidi says means 
soa. This region has another name, Balibalé, meaning alvo sea. 
(Uisehe ie A lanes Cede 3 tlle stains lcs ae fae cae a 
the route “ From Mombisa to Dhdleho,") [10 bours.] 

To Agndta Lgék.—(Pronounced Agnitelgék.) This name is 
Kilewivi. Sadi says “Agnata” means a tract of Iand covered 
only with very short grasa, (moorland?) ; and elgék, firewood. 
‘This rgion ix thiekly dotted with withered trees, which are 
used for fuel, by the natives. [6 hours.) 

To Méu, ‘[10 hours] 

To Liimbwa,—This rogion is called “ Limbwa.” by the Wasi- 
wahfli, but by the natives (Wa-Limbwa and Wa-Néndi), Kishis. 
This section is very populous, and the pare aro those of a. 
settled people, They are agri is cultivate beans of 
different kinds (/hw#, hinds), millet, “wimbi” @ seni heeds 

x 
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plant, eultivated on and near the coast, and in many districts 
of Hast Africa, the aceds of which are pounded, and Feared 
}, &e., Ke. They are also rich in cattle, on account of 
which, the Wakywavi GC Nalin Sand (Choir south-onstéed neigh- 
rs), frequently come upon them. The Wa-Liimbwa 
Devel vey rsa tne, hoe for the W: i 
very brave; ot times, ie — get the 

etter o of the Fie ih it, Prat drive off their assailants. ‘T) a coals 
like those of the Wakwévi, ate spear and shield. 

Thoir cattle, when brought from the pasturage, are for 

ae it, into houses, and not left to sleep in folds, in the open 

the cattle of the Masti, and of those of the natives near 


To Kosdva:—There are people here, and permanent settle- 
ments. The inhabitants are called Warkeasea. Thoy cultivato 
the soil, but have also plenty of cattle, which, Sidi neo are 
romatkably fine, Their weapons are spears and a shield, Bach 
man carries four spears, three throwing-spears, with jon shafts 

tapering to the end. ‘The blades, which are short, or as 
with poison, Tho fourth spear, which is reserved for 
combat, has a Jonger blade than those used for hurli 
is also poisoned, and tho heel or ond of the shaft cae a 
Jong iron spike. These weapons are not only used for defence, 
but are also employed in hunting elephants and other animals. 
‘The Wa-Kosdva are yery expert in hurling their light spears, 
which they can also throw to a great distance. Sidi sys they 
go, quivering from the hand, and buzzing throu Fir the air, in 
an amazingly direct line tothe mark. ‘Tho shiel: thee oe 
eeay are yery large, larger even than those of the [6 

es 

Thero is a small hill at Koséya, 

To pee —it Kaverond, and between it and int Wet 





To ‘ido (MGka’ 
people are called Wa: 
cattle, but_not many. ‘They are pet ag the eab= 

jects of the Wa-Kiyerond and Wa- ‘Nandi—their neighbours— 


a few hours to the north and south. [7 ho 
* Nandi” is also known by another name, that of 
6 hours.) 





mM (camp). ‘> houra, 
yn Grodso Ngishu.—This name is Kikwévi, and means “ Cattle 
River” (* Gwaso,” River; and “Ngishu,” cattle). At this place 
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there are Wakwivi villages, but they are not permanent settle- 
ments. [7 honra. 

To Base of Nandi Mowntain-—Here is a mountain, 
and wooded. It is called the Nandi Mowntatn. The Wa- 
Nandi le of the district) live on the summit which 
they cultivate. They are also extensive cattle-owners, and, 
like the Wa-Lumbwa, secure their cattle at night in houses, 
aus thoy fear the Mwai and Wakwivi. On account of their foar 
of these wandering and insatiable robbers, their cattle are not 
taken tothe pastw until the sun is high in the heavens— 
about 10 4.91.—and are brought back about 3 in the after 
noon. Other pee and cautionary measures are also adopted 
to protect and secure their coveted property. Outposts and 
scouts are daily sent to watch—a ly distance 
directions, against a surprise, whilst the herdsmen attend to 
pasturing the cattle, The duty of scouting, or keeping watch, 
3s performed alternately, and is daily changed. ‘Thus, one 
they ure farming, and the next standing sentry!—an irksome 
necessity, arising from human cupidity !—the violent greed and 
covetonsness of savages! [6 hours.] 

‘0 Chammaiti- his region is very populous, ‘The inha- 
Ditants are called Wa-Chamwili. They vate the ground— 
growing millet, beans, bananas (the latter in large quantities), 
ates mea plant), &e. They have much cattle 

OUTS. 

To Kaverind, [6 ours] 

To Baharini,—* Baharini" is Kiswahili, and means ad the 
sea. ‘This is the terminus of Sadi's long journey from 
tothe Lake Nydnza, which is #0 immense as to have led the 
natives (at least of the seaboard) to conceive of it as an inland 
“Sua!” [4 hours.) 


Lage Nranza. 


Sidi calls it “ Nydnya,” and is unacquainted with the above 
form, he firet name he gave me was “bahari,” sea; and 
“ Béhdri ya Ukara," the Bea of U Ukira being the name 
of the region on the eastern shore of the lake where tho 
route immediately terminated. The people of this region are 
also called Wa- Sidi states that the lake is often 
designated “ Bahari ye Pili,” the Second Sea. This latter ex- 
‘ion I baye frequently hoard, but, at the time, thought it 
ad reference to the Atlantic Occan; and, when timer 
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‘On asking Sidi why it was called « “Sea,” he replied, was it 
not like a sen in its immensity? I asked him if it were a lake. 
He said he could not tell; ‘but gave it as his opinion that it 
might, possibly (from its extraordinary longth), be a huge river: 
“for,” he remarked, “I have travelled sixty days (marches ?) 
along the shore without perceiving any signs of its termination.’ 
Neither had the natives with whom be had conversed been. al 
to ches him any information about its northern or sonthern limit 

ith regard to the width of tho luke, Sidi was informed that 
it required six fall days—from sunrise to sunset—to cross it in 
canoes, but that, if the men went right on, day and night, the 
journey was necomplished in hree day 

Standing on the eastern shore, Sadi said he oon ee 
nothing of land in a western direction, except the very faint, 

Jine of the summit of a mountain, far, far away, on the horizon, 

Sadi states that the lake has a daily tide, and that its | 
an are us lar as ie sea on the 

(l flow regular as that of th the coast. t 
drifted foam, and other light matters, remain in lines oe the 
shore after the recession of the tidal waves. (Other natives, too, 
1 believe, have made this statement.) The lake, says Sidi, has 
also its “mawimbi” (waves), but they are not very con: le. 
The water of the lake iz fresh and sweet, 

‘The eastern sido of the lake, as far as Sidi’s experionce goes, 
ig not mountainous, but rather level, and the shore sandy, 
‘There are a few detached mountains, as indicated on the 
but nothing more. From Ngéroinne to Ukiira there are 
inconsiderable hills (“vilima vidégo digo”). There ia a small 
bays or bend in the shore, extending from Kaverénd ta Cham-= 


he 

With regard to the eastern shore, Sidi’s bearings of his 
journey northward to Lake Baringo, cause the Nyinza to deflect 
north-Wwesterly. He could not see the lake from any point of 
the journey ; but from the summit of the Ligéyo Mountain it is 
clearly seen, appearing a long distance off, about two days’ 





umey. 
About cight or nine years ago, Sidi, arriving at the Nyanga, 
and Bieta a deep trench or channel on the shore, inquired 


vessol 
The yeséel had on it “ngdo nyingi, nespd” (many 
(sails). Tho visitors were deseribed as ae ina,” very 
white; they bought largo quantities of eggs, ‘th 


departure of the visitors that he arrived at the lake, | 
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Toe Wa-Uxina; 


(People of the Uleiva region, Lake Nydnza.) 

Sidi deseribes them as a people most scrupulously clean in 
their habits. He was partoelaly: atruck with this feature of 
eal Pevkeedl and on Lich rent gins toit, If they 

ave a worl in thei tat are , 
afterwards, in aioe themselves and their clothes, also 
keep their cooking-vessels and other utensils very clean. They 
are of average height They cultivate the ground, growing 
maize, but not much ; beans (of different kinds), millet, bananas, 
caseada, and sweet potatoes, Their agricultural implements are 

iron hoes. ‘The children use wooden ones, They alsa 
frequently employ themeclves in fishing. With regard to their 
weapons, Some ad fs and arrows; others, discarding the 
bow, ar¢ armed with spears, and carry large shields, like thos 
of the Mnsdi. Séti says they are a peaceable people. Their 
clothing (like that of many of the interior tribes) 1 made of 
skins—goat-skins, sheep-tkins, and those of wild animals taken 
in tho chase, ‘The apparel of the women are short kilts (of 
akin), which are anything but adequate to a decent appearance. 
‘The Ukéra women present even a more nude appearance than 
those of the Wonyika, Tho men do not wear ornaments, but 
the women wear a few, which are imported from the coast. 
‘The houses of thew people are circular. Tho walls—which are 
high—are plastered inside and out with clay, surmounted with 
a conical roof, thatched with grass; resembling the huts of the 
Wa-Teita, and those i speach in Captain Burton's book on the 
‘Lake Regions,’ as built. by the Wanyamwesi, With regard to 


Tanguaye, the few specimens given below—which Sidi gave as the 
Nasr inne dialect—show that the Wa-Ukéra are of the pure 
rican stock, ¢.¢. as far as the affinity of language indicates it. 
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Jame meyers that the Wi-Ukira aro. numerous, 
their settlements are yotata b 


mean cn er 


fo Ny 
eae sige 
e, and the inhabi 
sate abd, ae hours,] 


To Ki 
Belo Uk Prey Thea Maa 
Ee Cowries. 


aa hem home ad 


Mountain, Ee os a . 
It is wooded from base to summit. ‘To the south-west i: 
Kura Mtu, about as lange as that of Sonjo. 
To Malambo,—Horo aro sottlod villages of tho Wa-M 
who, Sidi says ara Musii, but “meskini” ‘ 


is the Mardi country. proper, "wi yi Tibia" Sou 
ic count > oa . 
of Sale, is the mountain Nori Ler 

‘0 Ki —The name is Geran meaning lif 
mountain ix lofty, but not very bul ‘There is a luxuri 
forest on its slope and summit; Wa-Ngtroméni (some | 
them Wa-UGmi,. and others, Wa-Baghés, but Sidi mays. 


Ww Hisiory of the, Bee Church Mins, Tate 
une eet et 











is condurted in fs directions to ‘thn ee 


South of Nedri iti is the Mountain Stnbu (“Sambu” 
is “Sahéri” im Kiswahili, a kind of cloth worn in Bastern 
Africa.) | ‘This mountain is yer} wien? not inhabited. Sidi 
ie it is = Pete as Kilima 

base and ante At stunds about alt ae 
pe from their aan ing place at Nedramini. 

To Mévindné— word is Kisiwahili, and means “at the 

wells.” (‘Che dimimeive form is generally used—namely, Visi~ 
aE oe Risiméni.) [6 hours from J 

léi.—Here is w vory large mountain called Giloi, -Mawéi 
live on. are summit, where there is plenty of room for the pas- 
taring of their cattle, Sidi’s caravan encampod an the sare 
there was no water at the base; but the ascent déred them. The 
ae is wooded, but the slope only covered with grass. 
urs. 

To pee nd Ebir—(Gwaso pa Ebér, means, eal white 
river.) This is region of white sand, Sédi says it 
a There ure Masii here. Six hours to the north of 

wasd na Ebér is a mountain, called Méto by tho Maséi, and 
oaeenee by the be ian! }" is large, wooded om the 


tho Widapt a ee live re permanently. They nevi 


vite from Ndaptuk. ‘There is a mountain here, called vy 
the name of the locality. It is dotted with patches of j 
a ee oe pt ae bri the slopes are 


To Ngdre na yaks a ni ect pa Passe) 
is a re ns lere is sera 

which Geel we AoE Wh bl ofthe stream ln 
formed of red mud. It is not ody A man's arm easily 
reaches the bottom, and the least disturbance of the bed renders 
the water at that place a red mass, Though the stream is 
shallow, it never drics up. It comes from Kopin Eképi, [12 


hou 

To hire na Erébi,—NgGre no Exébi, is Ki-Masii, and means 
cold water, There ix a small stream here, the water of which 
is 50 intensely cold a3 to be unbearable, Sidi says if a man 
puts his foot into it, it makes the very bones ache! ~The whole 
country here, too (#.¢. nh g Aaieo:cold aa to make the 
travellers put on as (can they commence the march 

in the i, he ae comes ima Nj 
This and about fity' or sixty othor streams, flow seonseny 


" term 
lace; and Tembo, 
is the ond of the down-march, 
falla into his old path at Arnaba (eos page 804). (6 how 


No. 3, = Mommdsa to Dirarcrio, 


Ges (6 hours, 
To Shimba. ea) is a Jong mountain, 
2000 fect high, tert is ccs by 2 various tribes 
and me tribes, 
are wh mange to the word zol 
oe iat le ku fuktza, to ant 
ire. 


Ja mafro, to run quickly. [9 hou 
Giirwagini—Guringa Kiséiwahili, holes or 
Ps Kilibdest; wt 
rorungéni za Kilibissi (vizima via méwe, stone wells), there 
always water, This locality is a camping-placo for all cara 
manta Bin ae iy hee ‘The hill Wii 
is not so | ilibissi. 
To Kis = Kisigiu.— cig 4 the Séwahili name 
ro. ‘The latter a local name, and Sidi says is unkn 
to many Séwahilis, [12 hours. 

To —There is a hill at Matit’ southward of the: 

A small stream also, about 14 yard wide, comes from Ti 
[8 hours.) 

To Brira Mountain.—Biira is a ese hill | 
‘Teita inhabit the top, and cultivate id, Buirny 
says, is a Kidigo ey (probably alxo Ki ita), an 
fob or marsh, where water lies concealed am 
and must be turned aside before the water can pre y 
ie such a marsh at the base of the Bira Mountain. [ 

1%, 
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To Bardné (4 hour, 

To Lanjér ha pl hae name, Wakwivi formerly 
lived here, but were driven away by the Mazii. The remains 
of their villages are to be seen to this day. [6 hours, 

To Tavéta.—The latter is a Séwahili corruption of a Kwitvi 
word, which is Ndovéia, [4 er 

To UsériThis word is thus called by the Wasiwahili. By 
the Wekwiévi it is called Mew Géri, Botwoen Useri and tho 
next stage (Kimangéla), the caravan crossed the River ‘Tsivo. 
At this place it is only two or three yards wide. In the hot 
season the water merely covers the ankle. In the rainy season 
the river ia not fordable, The caravan drivers fell a couple of 
trees, one on each side of the river, causing them to fall across 
the stream, thos constructing a bridge, by which the long line 
of travellers pass over. [12 

To Ki Ja.—Sidi save this is a Chaga word, and that the 
Wakwavi_ it Kimangdlia, A little to the south of the next 
stage, the caravan crossed the Sabiki River, or, rather its bed, 


bubbling. There is a spring st this place, [12 hours, 

There is also a | oat Léta Koték—length, from 
station at Ribe to Makerdnge, or Ned Hills (S or 8 miles). 
Breadth, about a mile. Itabonnds with reeds and grase. There 
are about half dozen small islands on it. 


To Bardat (Camp). [6 hours. 

To Mier Wis latter word is Ki-nasii. Thero is 
mountain called Mébanisha, bout a qnarter of an hour to the 
north of the camp, not very large. [6 hours. 

To Uiasindio—This word was the name of a Kwayi chief- 
tain, who formerly lived hero, ‘his region is callod by the 
Wakwévi, Lébrabrdna. [6 hours. 

To Lamwia.—Lamwéa was the name of a Kwavi chieftain, 

who gathered his followers about him, and determined not to 
leave the above region; but to live and die there. He did eo. 
His followers, since the death of their chief, haye long since 
une [12 hours.] 
: pine ere eT saa 
a is a jungle tirijdén trees. Maséi live on the sides, 
bur not on ihe ortts It ia lesa than an hour from the camp, 
bearing north-easterly, 

To Murijon.—Mirijon is the name of a tree very much 
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resembling, Sidi says, in appearance the clove-tree, 
~ the poison Oe used Wy the ‘andorébos for their pe 
Wandordbo women cook and prepare this poison for tho meas 


[6 hours.) 
To Kaj [4d hours. » «i 
To Miviriint,—Mviru (pl. Mivira) is the Ki-Siwabili and Ki- 
Nyika name of a large wild fruit tree. ‘The fruit ie about the 
sie of very small apples, ee rown 
colour, consisting of a thin rind, which is filled with of a 
e he ie pressed together, and about the size of marbles, 
ars. > 
To Miansini—Mianzini is Ki-Siwahili; Mianzi moaning 
hamboos or large reeds. At this place there are villages of the 
Wandordbos, “Here (a little below Mianzini) the River Tina is 
crossed ; which, Sidi says, passes mid-way through (wa pastia”) 
Kilriyu; and that its source is the Méu country, A nom 
of tributaries enter the IMina in the interior, four from Dhaicho, 
and seven from Kikaya. ‘There are large numbers of eroeo- 
dilos and ea in the river, [12 hours.] 
To Niiv —At Niiivisha there is a large ee 
from Jibiina to Mombiiza (18 miles); breadth, from Ribe 
tion to Mombiisa (13 amiles). Bearing x. and sav, Large 
numbers of hippopotami in it. The water on the north-castern 
side is fresh, whilst that on the opposite share ard 
ig alt. Tho water at the sonthorn end is also salt. [12 hours: 
To Vibokéni-—Vibokéni is Ki-Sawabili, and signifies the 
“habitat of hippopotami.” [9 hours} 
To Agnita Viis.—Agnita Vis is a Kikwivi name: Agnata, 
“country,” or * wilderness ;" and. Via, mist,” or “fog.” 
is an excessively cold region, and is frequently buried in. the 
thick fog which descends from the Settima Monntain; it is so 
dense that a porter cannot see his fellow who is just before him. 
Sédi says that the men link themselves together with their 
cloths, to enable them to keop in the path. This 
mass continues until about 10 o'clock a.x., when it begins to 
evaporate. ‘This region is also a swamp, but underneath isa 
formation of rock. [6 hours. | 
‘To Seltima,—Here is a lange mountain, called Seltima, Sidi, 
king of it, says “it is a Lima ;” a term denoting extraor- 
inary size—miima being the general term for mountain. Wake 
wiri make the summit a temporary dwelling-place. It is 
elothed with grass, and is wooded on the eastern side. The 
caravan slept on the top, If porters are tired, it is et 
to camp for the night at the base, and the following morming to 
ascend it; but if not over-tired, they climb it, and camp on tho 
summit, [54 hours,] 


i 
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Three streamlets issue from this mountain, and, flowing 
sonth-casterly, ultimately coalesce and fiow on in a single 
stream, called Ni-Erogwa, to the reedy fen or marsh near 
Mianzini; “ mianzi” meaning bamboos, which are here very nu- 
merous and as thiek as a man's leg. 

To pr pr cy teed mana ier ace ety aaa eet 

E meaning a Vily 
tpn bolers acetal [ehours} ramen 

‘To Ndéro. (9 hours. 

To = 'this name means “ White, Mountain.” 
Sadi cays it is very lofty, ond the eummit exceedinady white. 
He considers one day to be sufficient to go round it. It stands 
about an hour from where they encam Sidi states that 
the country at the base is called Vord. The above Déényo Ebér 
is the “Kenia” in Dr. Krapf's map." [9 hours] 


To Barani (camp). [9 J 

To. ‘Moonira—Stere is large mountain, but less than Dédinyo 
Ebér; about one hour to the east of camp. ‘The summit is in- 
ent iia, called by the Wakwavi “ Liméro;" by the 

‘aS  Wa-Limoru “and “ WorMéra;" tank by tho Wak 
dba *Emtu." They are agriculturista. Lamba, one of their 


iniira, Sadi i 
River, called by the Wakwivi and Masai, Gwaso (river) Lim- 
bérua (or Limbéruwa). This word is the name of a tree in 
the interior and near the coast; itis called Limbéiruwa by the 
Wakwivi, and Mwdte by the Wa-Sawihili. At the place where 
Sarli crossed the river it was about 6 or 6 yards wide, Here is 
# broad and permanent bridge, which has been constructed by 
the Wakwavi, of trees, over which thoir cattle may crosa. 
Wakwivi live on both banks, [6 hours. 

At other points the Ozi River is very wide—a hundred yards 
or more=receiving influentsfrom both north and south, Dhaicho 
and Méra. The current, also, is strong; and, says Sidi, “were 
it not for the * fanga’ ee God has put into it, 


it would be utterly im 
Gwiso iver), Nyuro prey}: Grey River 
it is called, on account of the river, at this place, being covered 
with a layer of dust. The Nyiro is a pnp river, 
and is sila gh lowest depth, & ¢ in the hot season, 
reaches up to the knees. It flows from the Njémsi Mountain, 
and turns off northerly near the camping-place, and goes to 








* Fide ‘Travela” Dr. Krapf, p. 960. “Oredoinio-cibor ite Moun: 
(din) ene near Cree HUMELAST eee eS ome 
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Sambiiru. ‘There is slso another stream of this name which 
rises in the Méu country, and thence flo: 


south loses itself 
in the nitre swamp near Ngirumini. Ms distinguislt fem 


tho above river, it is call “Guise Nyiro” yo NeGrumaoe 


Ours. Oe 
0 Dhaicho is a long spreading lil), aboutus 
os Bara (Teita), threo or mae Tong and about one ati 


half broad (length, from station at Ribe to Wasin, 55 5: 
bearing north-east and eouth-west, the northern part of the 
‘yeering round again to the westward. [6 hours.] ~ 


Tae Wa-Duarcuo, 


Inhabitants of the Dhaicho Hills ate agriculturists. Mtama, 
mawéli, kiminga, ndize, mbéni, mubézo, visi, vikwa (Like 
yams), miwa, fiwi, and malnindi (¢. ¢. banana, cussada, sweet 
potatoes, se rea beans, &e.), are amongst the things they 
cultivate; they have alxo cattle, goats, and fine sheep. 
tenacionely cling to their house in the highlands, not daring to 
live in the plains below from fear of the Wakwivi. However 
they frequently come in contact with them. During the hot 
season, when the Wakwavi are in the habit of visiting those 
regions, the Dhaicho women descend from the hills, and carry 
to them fruit and yegetables for sale, or rather barter, obtaining: 
from these nomadic pastorals flesh-meat in return. ‘The flere 
warrior, whose life is one constant foray on the flocks and herds 
of other tribes, can easily afford to'pay. On such occasions the 
women are not molested, but allowed to return. he Walwavi 
also visit the Dhaicho people on the hills. On ask 
whether the Wakwiyi do not kill or fight with the Dhaicho, he 
replied that, on their arrival, they propound terms of “peace 
and goodwill,” and keep their word until jnst before they are 
ready to leave the country, when they attack them, plander 
them of their cattle, and carry off captives. «On the second visit: 
they again propound peace’ and fricndly relations, and 
their vows until the time of departare, when they again vi 
their covenant and display tho * ruling passion” of their savage 
natures—a thirst for feud and plunder. 

‘Sidi says, that now the Wakwavi and the Dhaicho 
are not cn friendly terms. The Wa-Dhaicho are res 


z 


warriors, and are able to engage with the Wakwiyi; they 


are a peaceable people, nevertheless, 

Their weapons: some carry bows and arrows, and others 
prefer the spear and shicld,  ‘'beir houses are circular, like 
those of the Ukira (Nyiinza) people, but very large. With 
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regard to their elothing, both men and women wear skins: 
the men short kilts, the women longer ones, and also a large 
skin to throw over the shoulders. There is some calico amongst 
bapa oe etc ah 

Ornaments: the men wear a little thick iron wire on the 
arms, ‘The women wear iron wire round the neck and arms 
and legs, They also wear long earrings of thin brass wire. 


pared, tl 
will show that the Dhaicho people are genuine members of 
the African family =— 





No.4. From SfamAnt ro Samevrv. 


Stigirdri to Kirarégwa.—(Both these names are Kikwivi.) 
12 hours. 
p To Ngdre Na Ersbii—The meaning of this latter name in 
Kikwivi or Ki-Masil ix cold water. There is water at this place, 
which, according to Sidi, fully justifies its name. Tt is so in- 
tensely cold that, if the natives drink it, they “endeavour to 
awallow it without it touching their teeth. [8 hours, see p. 313.) 

‘to Kipia Eképi—This name is old Kikwéwi, but does 


mountain, but the former goes somewhat higher. Sadi ae 
the Déonyo Erék is “metsi sina sina!” (exceedingly Wak). 
8 hours. 

To Ngdr> Rongti.—Rongit is Ki-Masii, and means narrow, 
Ngiird means water, ‘Chere is a yory small etreamlet here, ae 
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rill, about 5 or 6 inches * broad, but it never dries up. It comes | 
from Chiga, from the Kilimanjaro, [9 hours.] po | 
To Mi i—This latter word is Kisiwabilt, and fa the 
ea of mg ge 8 very Jarge tree, producing immense thorns, 
or 8 inches long. Elephants are fond of the succulent parts 
of this tree, [8 hours] wl 
‘To Diitnyo ‘a—A Kwivi chieftain formerly lived here, 
whose name was Lamwea, after whom, no doubt, the region was 
called. The Doenyo Lamweaisaconsiderable mountain, as large _ 
as Nandi, It has rather a bare aspect—ano wood upan See 


on the north side, at the base, where there is a wood or, 
of the murijon-tree, There are rocks on the top, [10 hours.) 
To Mtangéni—Mtingo is a Kishwabili word, and means a 
desert—a dry waste, where no water whatever is to be obtained, 
The Masi and Wakwévi call this place Garémi. [12 ). 
To Mivirini—Mivira are a species of wild fruit-tree 5 
Mivirtini en route to Dhaicho, [10 hours. ‘ 
To Ito wa Gégnu Baghdse,—M'to wa ju Baghist, River — 
Gégnu Baghasd (Kikwiyi). Hore is a small pia es about a 
me wide, which never dries, coming from a mountain in Ku- | 
iva, [6 hours, 
Yo Naivasha —Uhis word is Kikwaéyi, and Sédi says it means | 
salt water, (12 hours, see routes | and 8.] 
‘Yo Mto wa Ngare Motényi—River Moté: 
name of a species of bird, which make 







nently inhabited by 
hdpa Rebisa). [7 hours. 

To M’to wa Agnata Vis.—River Agnata Vus is i 
It is only a stream, about a yard and half wide, aud comes from 
tho Séttima Mountain. [6 hours, seo Route 3.) 

To Mima wa Séttima—A lofty mountain, « little to north of 
camp. After sleeping at base, the caravan climbed it the 
morning, and afterwards descended the northern side, 
eastern side is wooded; the other parts clothed well with grass. 
Wakwiyi live on its sides and also at the base, In the hot season 
those living at the base ascend the mountain in search of pa 
turage, and also on account of its cool temperature. The grass 
remaing constantly fresh, [4 hours.] f. 

To Stibiigo Limdrimérd.—Hore are masima (wells or 
which have been dug by the Wakwavi to give drink to 
cattle. [9 hours] 





* ? fect, + Dinddle is a Kindorébo word, 
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To Mto Miguagdni.—River LAS et ea ey 
nga, o Peaasiee bearing immense 
pre ate is about wide, and reached to the loins. it 
never becomes ees ry. Water is loft in places where the bed 
is deep. Flows out of the River Nyfro, near Suviicha, and 
afterwards enters the Oz. [5 hours,] 
Vo Suvitcha, Iu hours, 
To Mésimd — Sedat psu re ae rae the 
bis its at the Mikoma—a specios of Wess, 
i—Mkwiju ix Sanat sant 


To evapomyint 2 oxi (Kina i lange sang tee 


To Noire Ni eas ae oe 
the brab-tres, nee There is a stream at this place, 
about four wi eS ey pene 
banks. says it comes from Lérii that hippopotami 
and crocodiles are very numerous in it, [8 hours, 

Yo Mewalini—Mswakini is Kisdwahili, meaning the treo 
from which Wa-Séwahilis and others cut their tooth-sticks. cs 

OUTS. 
To Thala. —Fiwont (Kisiwalhfli) means at the stone. 
is 2 emall hill, on the top of which was a pieco of rock, which 
becoming split, half of it rolled down the isto the hill to 
distance of about a mile. Hence Jiwéni, 


iia ee {9 ‘The word “marigo,” thus accented, 
ti —The word “mi ‘ 
when anon the ante-penultimate, when in combination, 
as above, is Ki-Mrima, and means camping-place. Khilfiin is the 
name of an Arab, who was once taken very ill at this », andl 
has ever since been identified with that event. [6 hours 

To Kitwa cha Ndévu.—This name, The "s Head, is 
Kiedwabilf, and is thus called on account of the skull of an ele- 
px ws om this place, ‘The tusks have, of course, long since 


To Timbo la tds teal, ii war of the mountain, 


meaning its mop aS bulgin, 
No Zitoa ta Mba natn Ee ctdabtl). ‘The 
water reaches to othe he Joins. [7 hours. 


Lo Mérdgo ya Mi Ree is Ki-Mrima, and means rhino- 
ceros. Many rhinoceroses here. [5 hours.| 
VOL, XL. x 





Gallas and Masi, 
1 and beautiful 


have 
shrill hunting-cry, and @ until n 
to them, when they eens se eee a 


grea 
of Briva go to Sambiiru for trading purposes, 
Basivtee oo intpo sts 
ue 


coast. 


> The Wa-Samburn speak a dialect of Kikwhvi; but. 
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Lake Banixoo. ro 


, from station at Ribe to Kij 128 mili 5 breadth, 
to ee to Wasin (56 Coe sense ‘north and 
ted Epa and. soity of the Lk Sat a 


Seat hill i ily ated a handred feet -in be Sed 
ooo pee end, and cctetiea 

‘The slopes are clothed with vegetation, and the bass is a dete 
of light-coloured sand (not 0 light as beach-coloured sand). 
Biédi says the ish ich has no name, as far as he knows— 
igubort anil Ey et ee 
as an asylum by the Njémsi people (vide below), wlio 

with their cattle from the seas Wakwivi. Tt has a 
village, containing about 120 huts, but closely packed, 
berate is shallow si ettacs the island and at the th reaching: 
only up to the loins. Ho states that some of the Nj; have 
taken up their permanent abode on the island, git they graze 
their cattle and cultivate the soil. 

There are two rivers, both effluents of the Baringo, Whether 
tho northern is an effluent or not Sidi does not positively know, 
bat gave it as his opinion that it is 50. (The reason that so. 
little is known of this river is on account of its flowing: 
the country of the savage Wa-Siku, of whom all parties 
have a lively dread), ‘One 'flows oat of the lake at tts 
end, and takes a north-westerly course, and the other flows out_ 
of the south end, continuing it course almost due south, Sidi 
calls them both by one name, that of Nyariis ; but the southern 
one is frequently called by the Sdwabilis who have travelled in 
that region the Jémsi river, ite source, and also for some 
distance, being in’ the Jénsi (or Njémsi) country. ny sa 
to know little of the northern stream, but con’ 
enters the Nyanza lake to the northwards, 
servants, who has been to the Baringo, says that ie was ene 
that, it was a considerablo river, about 30 yards wide. The 
southern stream is narrower than the aboye, li says 
7 or § yards, and that it took them up to their nce 
crossing it, This was in the hot season, He says, also, that » 
rivulet issues out of, or enters the lake (which, he a 
directly opposite the island, on the eastern shore, 
it as issuing from the lake, and then flowin, ‘until 
Jost among: Serene Bathe reson a 
Mombasa) a short 
hour). ‘This rivalet is probaly on ‘aint, bering NN HRS 
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the abore highlands, and thus a tributary to the lake. It was 
abont two yards wide, and of shallow ey only covering the 
ankles. He also crossed two other strea sons the waster kide 
of the lake, flowing nearly to each other, and the shore 
of tho Baringo, and only.a short distanco from it: one or both of 
them ly coming from the lofty hills he saw when in the 
Logtimd country, which are situated to the north-west of the 
Raine) Lake, Pa le are also largo hills north-cast of 
the Iake, and that, in fact, the wholé is a mountainous or hilly 
region. Ngard (or river) Dayash flows out of the Njémsi stream 
near Séro, and flowing due east, enters a region called “Kilileéni," 
inthe Wandordbo a aor thence to that of the Maaii. ‘The 
Davash—thongh in Ki i the word means broad—is but 
a narrow stream, being only a few across, and ensil: 
fordable. On both sides of the river (at Séro) the Windordbo 
have built their buts, the whole forming a permanent settle- 
ment, containing about a hundred dwellings. 

The Njémsi Voleanio Mountain.—In tho Njémsi pane to 
the south of the Baringo, is a large volcanic mountain, with hot 
springs at the base, 

‘There are 30 or 40 craters, not ey large, and are all situate 
at the base of the mountain. From these craters large volumes 
of smoke are constantly issuing, resombling, Sidi snys, “ mindro”” 
pillars or columns, like those from the funnels of steam-ships, 
the smoke is so abundant and denso as to obscure all objects 
in its vicinity, and beyond. The craters are constantly active, 
except at might, when ae subside, The craters sond out no 
fire, nor even stones, nothing but smoke. There are black 
stones at the base of the mountain, Siwahflis sometimes pick 
them up and nso them for gun-flints, but Sidi they can 
only be used once or twice. ‘They will not strike 

‘The mountain ia somewhat of a cone in form, and is rocky 
and rug; Seal aby Ja mliima) the slope to the summit, 
here and there and ji and the rocks pointed and 
sharp, At the base there are hot springs, which are constantly 


forms no stream, merely spreading aver the ground, Tf some 
of the water is drawn very early in the morning, and pat into a 
cool place, “it is not cold until about 3 pm!” The caravan 
drank it cold, and also axed it in cooking their food; and Sidi 


says it was very good (sweet). 
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‘Tue Peorze or Banixco. oan | 
‘The races immediately dwelling about the Lake Baringo ane: 

the Was the Wa-Liéyo, ‘ha Woe jdtis, aa 
‘The Wa-Stku inhabit the to the north-east and 










evaded by caravans fronr the coast. Being surprised at i 
knowing 40 little of the above stream, I asl im if he did 
not enquire about it from the lake people? when he © 

that Wa-Stiku were the only people who knew about it, and of 
Eat Dans iy page had 
reached the marked on the map. 

‘The Wa-Stiku are feared on account of their forocions ; 
barbarous character, They are brave and asin hah 
many horrible and bratal deeds. They do not hesitate to gir 
battle to the Masti. The latter pay them predatory visits am 
carry off their cattle, and they also go to the Masai 
and lift their cattle in return. Despising sheep and 
which thoy find with the Masii and others during 
p ing excursions, they frequently spear them, 
them on the spot; sometimes they’ content thomsel 
merely maiming them, by cutting off their tails, &c. 
crea apes if they come in their way. If, during 
raids, they he 
from th 


3B 


23 


eneTeL 


capture a pregnant woman, they cut 

ie womb the unborn infant and’ cut it 

Froquently they will cut off the hands of a capti 

(Mkwavi, Musi, or any other), and then say to him, 
go aa way, and how will you manage to eat?” 

@ Wa-Siku, thongh living near the lake, and 

banks of an ample stream, do not eat fish, though they 

in the Be com them. They are agriculturists, 


Hold 


d 
3 
i 
£ 
5 
E 
i 
i 


pastoral. 'y 
cattle. Their weapons are Li slate ‘throw wil 
£1 at Sadi ir 


he Wa-Liv live on tho western side of the lake, but a 
good day’s march off the shore. 

The Wa-Njémsi live on the south-eastern and south-westerm 
shores of the Inke, and on either bank of tho Njémsi (or Nyards) 
River; and their plantations stretch a considerable distance 
southwards along the stream. ‘I'he people are agriculturists, 
but also 26 cattle. ‘They also employ themselves exceed~ 
ingly in fishing. A species of Yoxge Sh, of whith Coes tenkeg: 
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Vink arrange ag en § hours. 


Here is a mountain called Keréfo. It is lofty, but has 
ew little length or breadth, about 13 hours to the s 
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Notes on the Map to Mr, Wakefield's Paper. 


1. Aurion. 


pk eee cers oa he ‘comet, ste Viana T 
drawn from personal ant native info Sy he Rew Ne Wake 
% ho notes ou ths caravan routes whi are printed iu this volume. 
18, ‘The ral of te para a ion Von dee Decks to Mi x 
i sro, an contained in the Bvt volause cl hope e pr ¢ accor 
iy, Haseenstein, 1870, 
The Journals of Dr. Kropf's rontes to Urambara and Ukambani, press 
the volumes of the ‘Church Missiouury Intelligencer,’ from 1849 ‘to 1 
iu Dr, Krapt's book of “Travels in Eastern Africa’ : 
8, The xp of Dr. Keapf coutes (ou the bas of a prelimiuary 
‘Von der Decken's positions), prepared hy Mr. Hassenstein and p 
Potermann’s Mittheilungwn of 1864. 
i Dr. Kropt's manuscript oa whieh accompanies his book of travels. 
oe Tie aranls and gave of Mr, Tetra. contalne Sn the ola 
Missionary Inellgencers above not 
8. Dr. Kicpert’s cea Tmamts aeretan Celts 
Allgemeine re Braknde, Bern, 180) 
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5. Tho mantaoe pt knowa ua the Memes, ACbaton' ap, prepared by Cheeni 


sionarles Ertiardt and Rebmaan ta 18 

ere Fares haa 
ia a : a e 

on Lake Tangaayika, 186%. oe 


11, Spoke's narratives in ‘Royal Geographical Scelety's Journal,’ and elev 


where, 

1s. A map of Eastern Africa, by Léon des Avunchers, Missionsire: 
sale accpaging paper i ln dr Soc Un Geog per 

13. Guillain ; aments sur \'Histoire, la Géographie et le commerce de 
ASsique Orienele salleend 1868 

14, narrative of the Rev, Mr. Wakefield's personal from Ribé to 
the Gall county, ren in a pamphlet published by the United Free Churches 
Mission, and entitled «Footprints in astern Africa.” Loudon, 1866. 

15. A portion of the . 


the nai of a journey mate by Mestrs, Wakefield and 
‘on the Dana river: i 





N 1¥, feom Mombasa to 
“The United Free Churches Magazine ; 

16, A map of the toutes of the mi Richard Brenner in the region 
edb ete Ne rivers, cont in Petermann’s Mitzhellungen of 





Mr. Wakefleld's mam 
ff the map) has evident! prepated bj jently of any of the 
xiang mevoriela, Sree nly ua he has placed om {tthe eotsheen termina: 
ton o€ Lake Nyaa in the poxition given to 





Inndmarks jn this region are the anowy mountains of Kilimna- 
‘The position of the former (Lat. 3° 0x, Lane, 37° 27°), 98 
the whole of the traversed. by Baron Von der 

the first vol if hi Caer ey Cree end 

i lume of bis worl os true. 
odio ity Ite latitede can only be determined ty 


Ane disences and beatings of Ds eag's routes to its base in Ukambani. These 








* It'in to be regretted that though every effort has toon tone vo veces Soy 
unpublished suanuscript of this ee ane Tho suiceers has Ween RLM 











accurate! 
place there shown agreo woll with the average of 
Portions of the routes which edaat of correction by fixed pointe 


folds et between eae, in aah - Pie distances of 
wi a] ir to ‘oon ox rat on the 
Pees ehiced tan fa ft thoes totont ota ol the stn a ea | 
thus reduced ngreot nenrly with that of the Toute from Nalvasha to 
Several pointe on this route, as well as on Route Jy are 
with the position on the route to Burgenei reported by Erhardt. q 
ieee Gilei to Arusha have been entirely laid down by the 
‘on Route 1. - 
y Roum 3, 
From the coast at Momtees to as farns'Tavota (Dafeta) this route 
Wi down wth aaa sneoneeral ofthe pints along eae ei 
Hosa by Xu der Deak eee of th ary 
pacope ‘aigso or Kadhiaro), Matate ant the Bara, 
Akasa ine Revpiscel cathe 
| 


noted, proserving the relative bearings of places between as given 
field, ut this miased 





Rovre 4. 


‘Thia route starte from Sigariri, 3 ition on the return route free 
Nynnza (Routo 2), and py tal tho former portion of it ix aed 
mined by the position of Lamwea on Route 3. Hore an altaration hae 
made on the rendering of the manuscript map, which givos two sparta 
positions to Latawea. ‘This place w exudently WareXue\ to both wou Eno 
the descriptive notes. Beyond Lama vo Sertiinn Wowmin, Cae mili | 











satiny min et th 


ew, Pe ilies hare hon eke teen ea 
have 

in wiih ceria rivers are stated to flow, the reasons for which scoming. 

inversions are given in the following notes. 


Rovre 1 


Tn the route from the rivas Umbe (rising ia arama 
(Caing tu Maihi 31), aa Coro Chivers aro cresed in tha’ share 

‘westward, Baramo Mt. i however furthest weil, as ix 
ety Bia asteny aed tne Mall Mies eal of tape 
ot Baraino. peeve ess (ore that Mr, Wokeficld’s inf 


‘want the order of icaamctieepaas fia 
i ta he Uinta. 


‘him to eastward of Meru mountains. Tebmann and \eokon, do no 

ma lw and neither dees Mr. Wokefield’s informant, ig 
Brhardt’s indication, ‘places a lake Ro in thia palin 
‘on the map, on Exhardt's authority, east of 

= of the enravan route. 

Augaraia Siream.—A stream at » place named 
map, ia shown flowing round. the baso ea Be vy icine 
aalt swamp there indicated, ‘This is pal Augaruka, 
i luo apparently fede of 


ae ee eat 


these na baresposiboving ver, 
# Gra Nyt thine Padictntin Sig ete ite coum i maga 
spans, Sea of Ubara, & Betond, Bea. "Tae wiss sh ‘eke Sea 
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rent Inko on whove shors Sui stsod at Baharini, is the question 
Teeter hilary ry i etoposide ae 


the 
—— . %, ; ae hoy 
Stel thatthe tao ofthe Haxetuers given ead erin sone Cape fe 


that not ono aingle name of ‘or placo* given in these new 
toute has any euch remote resmblance to names rported’ by: Speke and 

fas to warrant an identification with any one of these. At pago 275 of 
hia * Lake agions? Crptain Barton say; +The race of the cant people on 
the easturn sido of the Nysnza)' aro from the south, the 
Washaki, at a distance of threo ‘and their ‘neighbours’ the 
Watatura™ (lat. 2° 10's to 2° 20 sou Speke's map) thon the Warudl, « 
‘wild tribe rich in ivory, lying about @ fs distance; and beyond then 
the Wahtmba or Wamaeai”  Commeroial transactions along thi 


eastern shone as far as hit! or Uehiri, a district between Urodi and Thurnt 
‘The fortnight’s distance from the south 
near, if not actually to, the ion given to Ukara by 
possible that Thiri or Ut’ 


the names of tho native. states inte by Speke 


i 
Ls 
& 
F 
i 
1 

ade 


3 
E 
if 
ce 
HY 
aH 
aeiee 
2 
bill 
He 


L P 
follows :—1. Draining Lake Tanganyika into the Luta. rt 
the Nynnza into a doable 

and the sou 


cre 
western: oa 

weet Th frm in Captain Speke's book appears to be 
Wi 





‘onnfirined ma "Goal 
lnke) “iogarding the extension of the lake to the eastward, where ik was said 
there was aa much water to the east of Observatory Hill av there was to the 


* With the exception of that of the WarBfasai, 1 general vame for the Wags ot 
tte wile ngiaean rhea 
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‘appears to Ne castward of the new route, since it cannot well lie at » higher 
Teel fo basen ental Me 
Ws and named Fata at ils sources 


oribern the statement of Kray 
brunch of the Adl rises in Rilroarnjaro Cp. 284 “Ch, Misa Ink? 
‘Tiwa River, shown on map the 


Tune River, the Dano, cannot well bave its sources ia the Mu 
prgee ey ne eel that district lies beyond the aalt lake Ns 
‘hat basin interferes \. Three streamlots, which rise 
and aniting flow on to near Mianzini, appear to form the head stream of 
Hirer, and ameng the iibuaries flowing to It from Diaicho and Kikuyu, 


iH! 


' 
ape 


i 
Ht 





i 
iE 


z 
Ht 
EEE 

5 

uy 


| 
& 
Fe 
g 


bur, 

Captain Speke, in vol, xxxiil, of this J Tho Aral 
thoir pestli SR ee enc 
manner fo that in which we are acoustomed. 40 speak of the’ direction of w 
current account 








probal 


| 
putt! 


iro. 
connexon 


on, 
and i¢ is again mentioned in 


‘Gwaso 
and is evidently not an 
‘Tts sonree and xonthward 
Dat 
‘This indicates that Ee, fircton of 
the: Soro River, ieribed 
‘There ig no mention of on. 


{t would Join the 
Sorian, 


ae aree 








perhaps 


mig 
the Wa-Humba (Masai), whose territory, according 
eins 


Rian onarynavcenty be niceot en eater 

Burton remarks that the Wa-Kwavi are a aub-trlbe of them, . 
r,t love to tho Nile Valle, the mz hint al es ae 

Nandi, Whar Ligeyo, aud Of the last onmed 

sth hat they tetany eing attacked by the Wa-Kwa¥i on, 

tare said to be subjects of the W 

aan ‘ocoupy the mountainous country round toe 

tod Who apparently. belong to a dletiach mca, 

‘vidently the linit of n new soit Sa 

is ‘that the Wa-Saubura are sae of 

tk ot Of Ki-Kmavi, there ‘must exist an almost isolated southern 





ansaid en a eseiereee <n 
herds of cattle. Lake Boo \s surrounded Wy coukedl smowntelon, Soe Wheat 


of which are sow: ™ 








Map of 
PART OF NIPON ISLAND 


rarer, Atervaarte Street Lomdbow VO 
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290 miles, Owing to the practical knowledge of my companions, 
and to their acquaintance with Japanese merchants at each of 
the principal silk depéts, we rienced little delay in obtaining 
the information we desired, and we were thus enabled to cover 
a large extent of ground in the fortnight. 

Before proceeding farther, I wish to state that I am indebted 

in a very great measure for the substance of this Report to my 

companions, Messrs. Davison, Piquet, and Brunat, they 
having kindly placed at my disposal the copious and valuable 
notes which they had collected. Mr. Wilkinson acted as our 
interpreter, and I am sure that I am expressing the sentiments 
of the rest of the party by testifying to the ability and willing- 
ness with which he discharged his task. 

The silk districts of Japan are confined to the principal 
island, and may be divided into three groups: the Northern, 
designated under the general name of Oshiu; the South- 
Western, including those of Echizen, Sodai, Mashita, &c.; and 
the Central (the object of our journey), which produces the 
Mayebashi, Shinshiu, and other varieties of hank silks, as well 

silks of Késhiu and Hachéji. 

We found the worms in general in the chrysalis state, and 
saw numbers of trays of cocoons baking in the sunny streets. 
Still, near the borders of Musashi and Jéshiu, and on the 30th 
of June at Kaminosuwa, in Shinshiu, we observed some late 
worms in the stage between the third and fourth casting of the 
skin, At Annaka, in Jéshiu (26th June), many were just ready 
to spin. At Uyeda (28th and 29th June), and other places in 
Shinshiu, and in parts of Késhiu (first days of July), the moths 
were beginning to emerge from the cocoons, and to Jay their 
eggs. Keeling was going on almost everywhere. In Musashi, 
Jéshin, Shinshiu, and Sagami, is produced the greater part of 
the class of silk which is tied up in hanks, and sold under the 
name of Shinshiu and Mayebashi hanks. In Késhiu the silk was 
formerly always made up in bundles; but since the decided 
preference shown by foreigners for the above two descriptions 
of hanks, much of the Késhiu silk is made up in that form, 
instead of in bundles as before. 

It has long been known that some regions of Japan are more 
favourable than others for the production of eggs. Mountainous 
districts, at a distance from the sea, appear to be the most 
propitious; and the Japanese rearers of silkworms, whom we 
questioned on the subject, invariably informed us that their 
seed came mostly from Shinshiu. None but the poorer class of 
peasants, as for example those in Késhiu, rear silkworms hatched 
trom their own eggs; so that in general the silk of the five 
provinces in question may be said to have a common origin, 


Central Silke Districts of Japan, Bat 


and the seed to be renewed year after year from Shinshin. The 
difference in the quality manifestly results from the difference 
in climate and a amd in the culture of the mulberry, the 
roaring of tho worm, and the reeling of the sill. 

Our route to Mayebashi lay through an extensive and well- 
cultivated plain, among the hatte ‘of which are rice, both 
paddy and upland, grain, buckwheat, hemp, rape, and a’ great 
variety of beans and other iblea. We first the 
mulberry some 12 ri from Yeddo, in the neighbourhood of 
Konosu; and we su! tly met with it almost universally, 
except upon certain bi; lavslofralite'theaifanea Kall Uoubte 
less found by experience that the cultivation of its leaf,-and 
the rearing of the worm, were rendered too uncertain by the 
frequent variations in the temperature. Near the borders of 
Musashi and Joshiu the soil became more sandy and stony, and 
the country is traversed a number of streams, mostly of little 
depth. We crossed the River Tono, the la in tho 
Kwantd, and then visited Mayebashi und i, the head- 
quarters of the Jéshiu silk district, The former town is the sont 
of the Daimio Matsudaira Yamata no Kami, from whose re~ 
tainers we experienced marked eivility. 

At Moyebashi we were conducted to a house where an office 
(Aratami Sho) has been recently established for the inspection 
of the silk of this Daimio’s tes . We were told that there 
were fifteen merchants in the town, and seventeen in the 
country round about; that they formed a species of guild; and 
that they bought all the silk which was reeled in the territory, 
‘This sill, we were informed, was henceforward to be inspected 
atthe office, whero all foul hanks would be rejected, and o 


met this agont, 
himself there for the purpose above-mentioned. 

After visiting Tagasals wo loft the plain and entered a moun= 
tainous region, which we did not finally quit till we a) 
oer on tho 5th of July, As we rode up the v to the 
Usui we observed a much | uantity of mul- 
berry ; the trees bordered many of faite exit Gooey ‘the 
whole of some. They were larger than most of those which we 
had already seen, varying from 3 to 6 feet high, some being 
even considerably taller. The aspect of the country, with its 
sandy, stony 4oil, and its hilly character, reminded my French 
companions of that in which silkworms are reared in France. 

Alter crossing the Usui Togo, a high yas wich Xcdios 
Jéchiu from Shinshiu, wo proceeded down a wey WV yd>, 
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Ske, President of the House o| 
tives sitting im Yeddo, ‘The plain is full of R i 
we were leaving it, and to ascend again, we came upon 


4 quantity of vines, tri on horizontal 
rested on poles at a height of T or 8 feet 


he quality of Kishin silk has been found to vary 
ably in different years, and even that of a single 
several qualities. The cause of this is mani! 
in the climate, Mist covered tho tops.of the mountains g 
all the time we spent in this province—a contrast to the clear 
weuther we had enjoyed at Shinshiv. Sueh a misty i 
in April and May, combined with the sudden returns of cold so 
common in this country, cannot but be prejudicial both to 
the culture of the mulberry and the rearing of the worm. The 


tha ‘Treaty limits. 





Sevanrsor's Juurney to the Celestial Range, §e. SAB 


Behe led py shena-nan ges Sencgsnns da gee 
‘ok 


‘Tarte or Koore, 


E ko Etc So- aag 











BO RESIS HOW ts Roe ents Gal Bee 


anj240 
8 
30. Shimonosawa to Kasninosuwa’ ‘aceon as 
Kiwhinhaids— 
July 1. Keminosuwa to Daignham 28 
Tox uigahara to KOle os 8 
3, Kofi to Hanamki ‘J 
4. Hanasaki to Youo +, 28 
5. Yous to Hach6ji it 
vos real 
July 6. Haehoji to Haramaciidn .. ° 
6. Haramachida to Yeddo. ° 














XIL—A Journey to the Western portion of the Celestial Range 
(Thian-Shan), or *Toun-Lin” of the Ancient Chinese, from the 
Wedtern Limits of the Trans-Ili region to Tashkend. By N. 
Sxvenrsor. Translated from the Journal of the Russian Impe- 
xial Geographical Society, 1867, by Rost, MicHenn, ¥.n.0.8. 

Tue earliest aot Oa ‘of the Central Asian Uj Is, the 

northern of which, between the Chu and Daria, I 

surveyed oe gta ear 1864, is to be found in the aug te wie 

Bad fuon-! Aah who fags Dee ME i +h the whole 

of this region pak Seeteiens (eee 

A.b.). T quote him Bersi ene it is difficult to convey in a 





aeunocaaanon rt of Mr, Adame a detailed aceonnt of Nhe wniverry Tee 
and aill flows the above sketeh of his journey.—{¥a0) 





ae 'fos ; . 
‘k-Ieul to Mynbulak, or, more correctly, 
ine Tsunlin. vs 

us now examine the si; 


tion, which is in complete accordance with 


are conseq 
thickly dotted with peaks. Lastly, hollows with masses 
snow are spoken of; such is the d 
situated to the northward of the sources of the K 
‘The presence of snow in the hollows indicates the great 
of the general upheaval, which is therefore, not witho 
called by the Oxientals “ the roof of the world.” 
In the northern part of the T'sun-lin sm 
the Chu and Talag, at the Arys and Upper Chit 
ranges do pxpauatly exist, a8 is indicated by the 
valleys which separate them, careful 
th: is, saology shane that these ran; 
eal delusion, as they merge into the 
When this convex plateau was, at a distant gec 
an island in the middle of the sea, it must then have p 
towards the north-west and wost four narrow and deeply-ind 
inlets, These are the present valleys of the TTulas, bet 
confluence of its wpper Waters and Ns passage Yoronga © 
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Monntain, of the Ferghanal, following the course of the Syr~ 
Dario, betwoam Andifan and Khodjenti of tho Zoravahen ot 
Samarkand and higher up to Varsuminar; and that of Badak~ 
shan at the sources of the Oxue, or Amu-Daria, 

These are the hollows that indent the Tsun-lin mountain- 
rise ;* but T shall first deseribe its northern purt, as I saw it 
in the order of my itinerary from Fort Vernoé to the south- 


west, 

L shall consequently not describe what I saw in the steppe of 
the Siberian Kirghizes, and in the Alata’ district, The ranges 
there, as far as L could observe them on my rather rapid journey 
through the country, will be mentioned in the lace for 
the cor ison of their characteristics, I will commence nt 
once with Fort Kastek, from whence T started on the 6th (17th) 
May, 1864, with the detachment of Genoral Cherniayef, 
re Rastek, - is are or at Sy path anes of 

0 Trans Ili-Alatai ungi- , a8 is Vern rapid 
80 verstis (584 miles) westward of tke latter town, in HP 8°. 
lat, and 93° 41° 86" &. long. of Perro, 

According to the measurement of Captain Golulef, the abso- 
lute height of Kastek is 3800 feet; eoeeroently 1070 iveloee 
Vernoé. It stands on a i it, of a iy 
fro! tov eoeeales SesobueT cy 

From Kastek I proceeded direct to the south, along the river 
of the same name. The point of issue of this rivulet out 
of the mountain detile occurs 12 versts to the southward of 
the fort. ‘I'he chain of the W'rans-Ili-A\latad has here no hi 
promontory, as at Almaty; but this is replaced by an evenly 
sloping declivity, ascending from the River Ili to an elevation of 
nearly 4000 fect, as ab Almaty. The ground, however, between 
the fort and the hills, th rather preserves the 
general appearance of a steppe, as the hillocks gently. 

‘The transition from steppe to mountain vegotation is very 
sudden. ‘The gorge opens into the mountains in the form of a 
deep and narrow crevico in the rocks, to which bushes ocex 
sionally cling. At the bottom of this fissure the Kastek rushes: 
with groat noise and rapidity, leaping over enormous loose 
rocks, and overtuming those of smaller size, in the manner of 
all mountain torrents, The road in some places is not more 


* Thins the ignation which 10 mo to be correct ; there: 
axeaponsia She wosstats diecit at mesieg tons bppalatoue Dal bo comm 
‘name exists for the whole elevation. bee js formed eal cons 





junetion of two enormous ranges, the Thi separate 
‘Bolor, es a suoastata ayetera, dees act xia ‘This is the name of a river and 
tows, which European ors hare applied to the northwestern yank ok 

Hi ‘The mountains by we to the wemvern’ Dvn 
present in some parts the Himalayan oxtension of strata—oceOhwes Wo YISEAES~ 





The ie slaion is scantier, except 


hollows with rivn) running them. 
yellow tulips of the northern slope are su on the 
ern by those of a red, orange, and red streaked with 
colours; and they are, moreover, distinguished by amore 
colonring. Generally speaking, there is less verdure, but a 
greater variety of flowers, than on the northern a. || 
On both the slopes the tulip ranges to the height of about 
7000 feet, On the northern, however, as one ascends, the stems 
become shorter and the flowers smaller, while on the: : 
although the stem decreases in height, the flowers remain 
to the extreme limit of the line of growth. At the 
2 —L— Ee 
. found variations of Gos and Yue wae eyes, 
(*ajamtye) vopetune vita very eangesraie washion ot tox 








wards the River Iii. It was the moraines of 
led me to seek for traces of the glacial pe 


Soe 


with 
of 
ot 


-) 


the 


mn: . 
Semenof, while pa o 

Buam Pass in 1858, on the the Chu, at 
the mountains of Kokand, as on 
In 1864 I also beheld these districts, bat under more 
circumstances. 1 took scientific jon of these 
rious mountain-chains of Central Asia, and T felt re 
it had fallen to my lot to continue the researches of 
scientific Buropean who had visited the Thian-Shan.* 

More eagerly still did I look toward the vise 
with which my investigations were to commence; 

this enigmatical chain obstinately hid its head in o! 





* Mr, Semenof, in 1867, descending from the mountain pass into 
‘Oe Che vee ee ieee pet sen eee ee 
Pach dake, emerging th tan fot OC ue Tua, we Oe aN 
Tasyk-Kol. 











transverse valleys 
denudations at the rivers Se unstratifled wit | 
ders, to a depth exceeding Torminal moraines 
here. The heights com of unstratified clay, with 
along the valley of the Iseylk-kul, sims rete 
torsineo, end I consider the inclined strata acne and ee 

lomerate in the mountain promontory to belong to 

tion, ‘The strata at the Riyer Nouruz Sra 

and rock-salt. ‘The latter completely resembles 

Wine fork of io MicgtniacAlset, wo Tot With sie 

in this of the iznin-Alatah, we met, ae 
number ar Kinghia e ail” of the Sultu tribe, y 
the valley of he Issykeaty. nal 

On the 18th ( jay, accom roy 

officer of the Mining jeers, we eres y the pikes 

tiynlet tho vallay of the Chu, at Pishpely and. proceeded 
as Merké, along the northern base of the rane 
‘This chain rises gradually from tho Baam defile to the River 
Ala-archi, which 13 about 12 vorsts to the westward of Ala 
medyn, Perpetual snow rests upon it opposite ‘Tokmak, at 
the River Shamsi, The coat of the Miao ree Bite 





ie mountain-enows on tho Alarchi peaks, but as bre aw 
them from a distance of 60 versts this statement ea! 
confirmation by closer inspection. For my own 
nothing of the "kind, ‘The presence in the Kirghiznin-Alatait bof 
perpetual snow, and of peaks rising. to a height of 13,000 or 
Th, 00 feet, continues as far as the Karabalta River. A range 
gradually descends westwards townrls Sootcé, near x eee 
at the sources of the Ourinnia, 1% wot bigher Yuan) 
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and has there no peake. Farther to the westward, between thir 
sources of the and Makmala, the again rises 
rapidly aboye the snow-line, that is, to above 1 foot; but 

of Makmala it descends again’ to Aulicata, 
whore its western extremity, Tek-tarmas, rises only 150 feet 
above the level of the Tulas, and about 2600 fect above the 
level of the sea, 


into thi tains, fens at he tte ive it 
e mount p up ver. Here 


rod argillaceous sandstone appear 
in the forelands; where they join the succeeding stratum of 
limestone, they are uplifted vertically. The limestone is dark, 
hard, sia ie ceaib as sea haat ob ay iri 
group. In appearance, the latter strata seemed to me to 
to the mountain limestone, and consequently to the Carboni- 
forous formation. However, I ean only lently assert that 
ae limestone is Paleozoic; 1 cannot positively determine the 
formation, 

‘The River Merké, flowing in o narrow fissure through the 
limestone, has a very Da eres remantre small sharp 
stones, which mako it very Frequently 
there is no road ¢: ee ep reaper aed 
fore left this ravine, and again ascended the mountains, up the 
Ourianda River, in the direction of Kyr-Djol Pass, which is the 
lowest elevation in this portion of the range. 

At the two first Onrinda rivers, ond at the sources of the 
third, the limestone forms hills, whieh, ‘Is rather declivitons, 
are not rocky, owing to which they can be casily traversed. 
They are vane with Sie pat grasses, and a aie 
pastures mountain-} peony 
en eee te 
at the latter ) of 
the ran; papa weal Spas. Dat. o& the end cf May 
(O.8) the itself is diseneumbered of snow, and presents 
eee 8p! greases, with a number of flowers of Alpine 

‘itas. 


The ata ‘Ouriunda flows through a narrow x and ap fissure “tf 
the limestone, the wails of which rise almost perpendicular! es 
the height of 100 fect. The bottom of this abyss, as wel 

even the slightest projections of the rock, is sire overg at 
with bushes of the mountain-ash, black-currant, &c. The Lure 
thorn also oceurs below, and. janiper trcea 0 Wile Wigner wp. 





by them, assisted. the sections 
“trace and ee 
declivity of the Kirgl Altai, which 


“Satay 


their extension is not parallel with the main as 
range, which runs 8. 10° s,, to w. 10° y., but at an acute 4 


See 


the prevalent directi 


versts to the castward of Aulié-ata, rise frequent and ‘ba: 
masses of porphyritic syenite, Kore of an equal mixtare 
of small ‘crystals of rose-coloured felspar and hornblende, 
with dispersed and larger crystals of felspar. ‘The black sand- 
stone is uphoaved by this syenite, and the former alternates 
beyoud, at Kara-archa rivulet, with argillaceous schist. ‘ 
ip the rivulet in the interior of the chain, the black sand- 
stone, syenite, and micous and argillaceous schists succeed each 
other, but the alternation of the different strata occurs still: 
more frequently than the scale of the map admitted of 
shown. Tie ayenite in some ligase merges into almost pure 
felspar, with o hardly perceptible wixtore of eryntala of horn- 














laciers ; particularly ag the transverse. 
south into this itudinal one 
observed in the 


vere with a somewhat seanty ste 
* called * ibelek,” a 


yalley along tho same sloy 
to few 


The southern declivity a the northern chain 
same syenites and diorites as exist in the valleys of b 
balaks. From these central crystalline masses 
run into the limestone of the northern slopa The 
line formations crop out, through each other here, ax 
whole southern slope of the Ki *Alatad The 
syenite run into the masses of diorite, and the syenite 
cere with veins of granite; but besides” 
marked veins and fragments of broken formations, 


* This speci ue the Coratoearpua arenariaa. "tw! 
en esi eigok tae Kirpan oud DNEAE eae Wn Use WHE 








Tight, 


to the eastward of Merk, 


From what 1 saw in the Issyk-kul valley, it 9] 
that this black mould owes ison to mountain fore 
existence, bes 


seca to the level of the sea which then 
Kirghiz st their lowest traces occurring ab a 
— than fect above the Almatys and at the I 


water-parting between the Chu and Talas, 
slope of the Kirghiznin-Alatad, is rem 

consists of @ hardly-perceptible elevation of all 

seeted by hollows, of orhioh 

sides, and are filled in spring from the hollows run 

tudinally with the clevation. This water pag 

between the Temdul rivalets, the aflluents of 

Djarsus, and the afiluent of the Talas, The highest p 

range between Merké and Aulie-ata is tobe Sowa i 

water-parting. Northwords, Usis Low «ater-yartmg 
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Take eel, into which this Hees 
‘a network of preading pools am il 
XM. Patanin observed it to be on his way 


9 saH” 
Pre LE 
ie 
i 
- 
E 
: 
z 


pro! 


is 
lower 


pon tho sai 
sands by the river, at the lower course of the 
Kirghizes consider to be good grounds, an 
therefore occupied by their “ 0 
the Talas, the Kirghizes say that it reaches Kara-kul 
oh that it is very shallow, and is frequently sil 
san 


‘The connexion of the Kirghiznin-Alatai with the 
noticeable, ax has already been observed, at the Uj 
had previously patir at the end of June (0. 
excursion from Auliéata to the head of the Ohirchik, 
road to Namangan. This connexion is formed 
archa ranges here described, and by the northern” 

jon of the Urt: od e 
road leads from Nulit-ata wy the Tghh \y 
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‘falas to the Cha-archa Mountains, along cultivated fields, irri- 
gated by canals from the Talus which commence in the very 


rorge; it then passes this gorge near the Ch 
rivalot towards and tong thetiiver Kara-bura, - 
‘The Chemget rivulet is distinguished by the fact of its rising 
in @ plain. It rises from several springs, and runs into the 
Chaarcha range, emptying iteolf through acleft into the Talos in 
the midst of these mountains. Farther on, the road to the Urtak- 
tai winds along through fields irrigated with water from the 
Kar-bum, which gives its name to that part of the mountains 
where it The issue of this river from the moun- 
ok elaine ad eer eterna ele 
formal up in the mountains is. a 
tnstretified conglomerate of ged Eby, mixed with a yaricty of 
pebbles; then vertically-uplifted trata of black: argillaceous 
schist, In the steppe, at the ay to the gorge, aro forte of 
clay, erected by the Kara-Kirghizes, At the very mouth of 
the and before coming to the denudation of argil 
schist, there is a spring a small copse of old and 
poplars (Populus sp., as on the Tulas, a medium between thy 
common poplar and the ash). A similar copse appears 8 yersts 
gba up, at the confluence of the two afiluents of the Kara- 


MLTAe 
Through all this extent the Kara-bura flows still in the snb- 
montane region of the range, which is also composod of eon 
zlomerate, but stratified ; the strata dip about 30° s.3.w. towards 
the range At the confluence of tho sources of tho Kara-bure 


illaceous schist agai 4 
oie road apceuan Drones ia the Ketoh-kono-kara-bora 
River, along the eastern summit, for more than 30 versts 
between bare and uniform rocks, in whieh argil schist 
alternates with thin strata of dark-brown limestone. Both 
these formations are devoid of organic remains The stream is 
very rapids the valley exbibits patches of meadow-land ; but at 
first no trees, and only small prickly shrubs (Caragana sp.), 
somewhat like what aro seen on the Syr-Daria and neni! 
similar pink flowers, This plant grows chiefly at elevations 
from 4000 to 5000 feet. It occurs lower, but not higher, and 
does not descend to the lowest limit of the birch, which latter, 
at a height of 5200 fect, extends first pee the crags covered 
with detritus, from the left bank of the Kara-bura, m a hori- 
zontal line, for ubout 1 verst, and keeps to the valley af the 
river, whieh, higher up, is wooded, The river itself flows direct 
from south to north, ‘Che birch-trees are not, however, highs 
tay are crooked and their tops arc broken, prowasly yy wos 
slips. 5 





passes. 5 
ly ‘ara-bura, at a of 
mountain-ash ;* but its high 

the bireh and the high-tranked jus 
‘The former slevation was measured 
valleys, which are more sheltered, the: 


ecomowhat higher. 
The rise of the slope at_ the bottom of thix 
‘then 1000 fect in 5 verste; ae 





ey and when we travelled here at 
40.8.) the pastures along the and its caste 
were all consumed to a height of nearly 10,000 feet. 
ever, the cattle are always driven through this 
Aulié-ata to eae ‘The Kirghizes encamp on 

of this road when iy bauve the route tlonirttae 4 
mountains, 











lower, 


+ fu the Kirghianin-Aleta, 28 ve soticeh, the Yosh anh the mo 
descend considerably f 
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Above 10,000 feet, we found on the 22nd June (4th July) 

tet buena just di There ce zi 
tation ; 3 there were tches of snow. 

‘These mele re there for several weeks pa but the snow 

became porous and i 

covered with alpine n in full bloom, 

On tho same day pass itself was free from snow to a 


sha] ising at both ends into the regi baal snow 5 
am ae daceouekodistenitants uly and August (O. 8.) 
the line of is at the height of about 1 . 


bura alone [ fell in with the dark-brown sen-sparror 
Kuriles and Alents (Cinelus Pallasii); whilst on the southern 
slope of the same mountams, as well as in the Kirghiznin= 
Alatail, I saw only the “ altayan,” or white-bellied yariety (Cinelus 
Tencogaaloc tse sossieaie Es 

‘The valley of 


tho ig tho most picturesque of 
alee eae rpeerraes 
towards it is j andi i i 
down, it proceeds along the aiid of tho mountain, and the 
Jeads on along the edge of an almost cliff, which 


Karr] i 

down, the road along that river towards the sonth-cast. 
Tho ae the Kara-kyspak, like that of the Kara-bura, 

first takes form of a great hollow, divided by undulating 


* Measured on the Urtakc-tai by angles from the Talas valley, The note of 
 Mapuoperdets of Bead fshot ouly &Souphe of Gx Sayengerdets yah 
cat go tw sunmve ofthe Oatlands in te Kisgeisa-AISSNS 





of June (0. 8.) becomes water 
becomes pink, and gives birth to uni 
nivalis). These masses, tumbling 


(Protococcus 
always at exactly the same places, do not, however, obstr 
river, #0 a4 to dam it up until it again forces its way 
but, on the contrary, they form permanent bri 
with regular somi-circular arches over the river; and 
no signs of the stream having been blocked np, or of 
of these archea having been washed by the water, Ts 
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are frequent at heights above 4000 to 5000 feet. They occur 
almost daily between four and seven in the afternoon: not 
so often in the morning or at night, and in June higher 
up the mountains than in May. Beginning from an ele- 
vation of 8000 feet, or a little below, during all the summer 
months it alternately rains and snows, but the snow soon melts. 
Above 9000 to 9500 feet rain never falls, but only snow; 
although here in summer the snow melts soon after it falls, or 
even in falling. This upper limit of rain is also the extreme 
limit of forest and of brushwood. Alpine grasses, and the 
spreading juniper alone are irrigated all the year round with 
snow-water only. 

‘The rhododendron * which on the Alps and Caucasus grows 
abundantly above the upper limit of forest, and which in 
Siberia grows in the mountain forests, I did not fall in with 
either in the Kirghiznin-Alatat, or the Urtak-tad, at least not 
at these elevations. The upper limit of the birch at the Kara- 
kyspak is considerably lower than at the Kara-bura, viz, at 
7450 to 8700 feet, which may be attributed to the fact that the 
entire valley of the Kara-kyspak winds between snow-clad 
mountains screening it toward the south-east and south-west. 
Three versts below the commencement of the forest, at a 
height of 7100 feet, the Kara-kyspak falls into the Chatkal; 
it is nowhere fordable in this later period of its course. 

The valley of the Chatkal has less of the steppe character 
than that of the Talas. Copses of wood grow, not only at the 
sources of the Chatkal, but are sprinkled over the spaces 
between them, and near the hollows, moistened by springs, 
Even the lands along the river are also wooded. ere are 
frequent patches producing bitch, willow, and a variety of brash- 
wood unknown to me, but amongst which I could distinguish 
the mountain-ash and black-currant bush. To these, at an 
elevation of 6350 feet, is added the (Hippophae rhamnoides), 
which rises to the great height of 2 fathoms; and the haw- 
thorn, at an elevation of 6000 feet. ‘The banks of the river 
here are steep, and are 10 to 15 fathoms in height ; they form the 
first rise towards the mountains, the second consisting, as I 
have stated, of hills of drift; the unstratified clay and boulders 
of which appear to me to be of glacial origin. 

‘The current of the Chatkal is extremely rapid throughout 
30 versts. From the mouth of the Kara-kyspak to Chipash- 
Kurgan, it falls 750 feet ;+ there are no fords. The width 
of the principal current is 20 to 25 fathoms; its smaller side- 





* There are no rhododendrous anywhere, either in the Thian-Shan or in the 
two Alatabs, 

+ The fall of the river from the mouth of the Kara-kyspak to Tashkend, is not 
ess than 5000 feet throughout an extent of 210 venta, 
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channels are insignificant he Chatkal or Upper Chirchik 
distinguishes itself from the many-armed Talas by tho far 
presi concentration of its waters into one swift i eusent Ab 
has beatin @ greater ofa of wate, boing fat bs eva 
parably r masses of snow, particularly in amangan 
Tange, a8 aes the Urtak-tai, ite southern valleys of which 
do not, like those on the north, intersect a doclivity, generally 
mashes but traverse the wide snow-plain fori the summit 
of te SO 5 Fi O90, SOTA, tho Karak. Kyspak. 
aod the ARES fd and sang ie th Ohta 
the Kara-kyspak, the tual snows Uj ween 
the transverse valle) eae at (shen five eae the 
of the monntai ‘4 i vel 
‘The current of the hatkal, notwit tanding its velocity, is 
smooth and free from waves, und is, eataas Se 


floating down timber to Tashkend. 
The Chatkal is formed by the Kara-] 
the latter itself: anginasing frag from Sie panties lucnce on one 
of several torrents issuing ‘These streams 


mostly riso in tho aan Sah gee range or mountain-Knot, 
covered with vast masses of snow, between the Urtak-tat, 
and Namangan ranges. From, both of these the Chatkal re- 
ceiyes TAY. afiluents every 8 or 4 yersts. The Namon- 
gan range is loftier than the Urtak-tah; and even the 
heights near its base ascend 19,000 or 16,000 fect. Moro 
than half its height is covered with snow. Taking the snow- 
line at the.end of June (O. Bist at a 000 foot (from a measure- 
mepan of the snowless ‘rtaketad), and the foot of 
muntains as 6900 to 7500 ie {about G00.tost bore the 
feat of the tthe Chat), we obtain from the base to the snow-line 
a height of 3500 to 4500 feat, 
‘The crest, however, of the Namangan range (i.e, the ATION 
height of the intervals between the peaks) is not higher than 
that of the Urtak-tuh; but the peaks of the former rise 
higher than those of the latter. 
wen these peaks are noticeable the cloyen sides of the 
mountains, ities are almost perpendicular; and on which for 
sovoral thousand fect the snow Spaiat rest,” The pie 
are either sharp-pointed or in the form of eri 
with upper snow-covered Pi psakre and * Sane ir 
snow-clad, are remarkably diverse and picturesque. 
Within’ so grand a framework of egies mountains, 


upon which the clouds are ever col to the 
oa then gradually dispersing, lies th cul of the 
Chatkal; and its loveliness is catiepan ay 


overhead. The river, clear and ae runs, Sapte ong, 





iver itself flows in wat ring streams of 8 to 10 
tha ma inet he Sarairae cea tes 
wy “het, omen the spring, and muat then be 


i : t 


ict ate 


limestone 
oo vee Pike letter ioe il thick atts tho Ulican-bera 
On the first slope from the Asa, and: say far sate 


“aryk” (or besides Ran en BL 
a eee residence which 


ftt-keul 
‘he mountains of the Kuyuk frie et rey ‘schist, covered 
with @ poor gerass ; chr ely crass ote pa 
briar. The road pclae ats by tho rocky 
defiles of the arsla 
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tl ‘rtal ity is celebrated from the fact that 
when Huen-Tezan visited it, in the seventh ee Christ. 
it was the site of the summer encampment of the Toorkish khans* 


The Kirghizes, even now, consider Myn-bulak to be the best 
pee for summer encampment between the Chu and Syr- 





* See Hamboldt's *Central Asien, tbers. ¥. Mablman,” vol. i Ly chapters 
on the Thian-Shan and Bolor Mt” bagel 


of 
though 


the winter I 

pany twanud), and of “corsaks” and other 

lows from the eastern declivity of the Kulan 
m one of the 


; Ale 
rit aiaths like daw tis eas eae 
and even its bed are many sprit 
The road from the Tersa to the sources of the 
obliquely gentle slope of the Urtak-th to the 1 
slope is covered with in witich, however, I could 
boulders; it is intersected by numerous ravines, stt 
rivalets, 
tonerda tho weak popuniielariy oppdind stele OF 
is the west, ndieularly upraized strate, m 
crop out above'the drift. These are of an unascer 
zoic formation; they oceur on the right bank of th 
which, however, soon makes a bend towards the n 
intersects this sandstone, The latter extends almost 
from north to south, The left bank of the 
posed of limestone, which ulsa forms the pass to the 
the Ane ‘This is most probably mountain-limestone, 
down the Arys sundstone and schist, which to all 
of the Carboniferous period, rest upon it, In these M 


* A large white bird fonnd in the steppes ol South an Senthewnan Rati, 
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their craggy heights, extends in the same direction between the 
river of the same name, falling into the Arys, and the River 
Bagun, flowing into the Chilik, an affluent of the Syr-Daria. 
The Boroldai Mountains abut upon the Kulan Range almast at 
aright angle. From their form, and from the yellowish tint of 
their crags, they seemed to me to consist of limestone. 

The Kara-tad system is joined to the Western Thian-Shan, 
not only by means of the connexion between the Kulan and the 
Urtak-tai, described above, but also by the link between the 
Kuyuk and the Cha-archa, which, as already mentioned, is oro- 
graphically connected with the Kirghiznin-Alatad, and geolo- 
gically with the same and with the Urtak-taa. 

‘The upper course of the Arys terminates at Yaski-cha, where 
it emerges from a mountain valley upon a perfectly level steppe, 
or rather upon a steppe which almost imperceptibly rises from 
the edges of the river-basin ; these edges on all sides frequently 
forming a precipitous gradient of 6 or 7 fathoms in height, which, 
like the bottom of the valley, consists of drift. The river iteelf 
flows on in a deep bed. As far as Yaski-chi it is rapid, running 
over pebbles, and is of equal but not very great depth. In this 
locality it forms lagoons deeper than the river (about 1 fathom), 
but running more slowly. Lower down these Jagoons are more 
numerous and still deeper, and their alternation with fords cha- 
racterises the middle course of the river, to the month of the 
Badam ; the depth of the fords here is, however, less than 3 feet. 
The bed of the river becomes more and more muddy, although 
occasionally it is sandy. 

The middle course of the Arys differs from the upper, from 
the fact of there being fewer springs in the valley, and that ite 
feeders, although larger, are not so numerous. These are: from 
the right, the Boroldai; from the left, the Mashat and Badam. 
Chemkend is situated on the latter. ‘There are, however, several 
other rivulets flowing towards the Arys between the Mashat and 
Badam, without reaching it—their waters being diverted into 
irrigation canals. ‘Tho lower course of the Arys extends 70 
versts from the mouth of the Badam to the Syr-Duria, 
‘The current here is slow, and the depth from the ford at the 
embouchure of the Badam gradually increases, so that the Arvs 
beromes navigable for vessels of 4 feet draught. Copses of 
“djida” (Eleagnus angustifolia), “turanta” (Populus déversi- 
folia), and of thorn (Caragana jubata), cover the banks of the 
‘Arys for about 20 versts up the river from the Syr-Daria, 

We arrived at Chemkend in the month of July and de 
scended the Badam, crossing the Arys from the mouth of that 
river, Here I parted with Mr. Frehse, who proceeded to Turk. 
estan, and thence, traversing the Kara-tat by the Turlan Pass, 
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mouth of the Boroldai; but it grows o1 
of the steppe, close to the river itself, 


uumerous waterless and Bese! 
Spee sh only 200 foot above the 
ion, a drifted sandy a1 soil, 
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Bo di the Boroldai and Arys rivers: 
south, and the Bugun on the north. Similar step] 
rize algo at the bases of the mountain rangos, and & 


gently sloping k 

elevated table-lands, intersected by deep and 4 

ond they appear to me to have relation to the height of th 

tains whence these deposits have been blown by the 

the south of the Arys especially the mountains are much 

al Che amount of deposit there is proportionately 
‘The valley of the Bugun into which we passed 

on our way back from the neighbourtiood of Cher 

evenpied by meadows both natural and artificial, sp 

jroups of Willows, like the of the Arys. ‘Th 

plants are identical with Those ot tho letter whey.) 
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Urtak-tad defile, but that a very considerable one, is 

‘Thus the Asa receives all the waters from the northern 
cline of the Urtak-tail, between the sources of the river Kara- 
burs, dixemboguing into the Tulas; and the sources of the 
Arys, flowing from a region of 45 yersta in extent, of per- 
petual snow. But the waters being almost wholly derived 
from the melting snows, they subside in a very great mousure 
towards the end of summer. © The Arys is scarcely at all fed by 
perpetual snows, but almost entirely by those that fall during 
the winter, spring, and autumn ; the water from which, after a 


than the latter. 

‘The Arys draws ite principal tributaries algo from the westeru 
Urtak-tai, chiefly from the range that soparates itself from the 
Urtaketai at the sources of the Mashat, within 90 versts 
to the ssw, of the place called Yaski-chi. This 8 
proceeds in a south-westerly direction, terminating within 16 
versts of the Chirchik, and 30 verats w.x.w. of Tushkend. From 
this range, within 20 versts south-west of the sources of the 
Mashat, flows likewise the Badam, the largest of the affluents 
of the Arys. Its course is 90 to 100 yersts in length, if not 
more; its sources are believed to lie within 70 versts of Chem- 
kend, which is a considerable tion; and its embou- 
chure is 45 yersts from Chemkend; of the latter portion « 
survoy has been made. In this calculation, the longth of the 
valley is of course reckoned ; not the course of the stream, which 
at every hundred fathoms makes several abrupt tums, At 
the ae oe Badam, striking Laat last-named 
munge, directly to the west, is a not very high, but a precipitous, 
narrow, ake iy ap 45 yerats in Jength, called the 
Kazy-kurt-atn; giving rise to the left tributaries of the Badam. 
Leaving the main range, it gradually descends, but again risos 
at its extremity, and ends in a steep donble-crested 
standing twice a8 high above the plain as the portion of the 
range immediately contiguous, Instead of rain, snow begins in 
September to descend upon the summit, and falls till Novem- 
ber; it does not, ove ue upon aan ee) = 

ently disay rs al her, therol showing that the 
beri is dios "7000 Tet Tt is ihe elevation alone, and 
consequently not the range in which it terminates, that is known 
to the natives by the appellation of “Kazy-kurt-ata ;"* which 

* i \Ft-ata, ix considered, by the’ ob Cees 
sod Sriraoraad tac sagitooeing Ki fo be tad Wanton ANE SY 
whiok Noah's ark rested. 
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The at the bases of the mountains just deseribed, 
south of Este aye eg tien Het I 
soil, judging from their spontaneous 


with an equal] vege- 
table bs ‘These consist of various thickly growing 


mn, 
of siliquose and many-coloured planta. ‘There is no brash 
whatever. Cultivation on thes» steppes differs very greatly ; as 


jeulture depends the local conditions ing irrigue 
ea, as is the ae the whole district, see rs 


for instance, a8 the Biuriudjar, a right affluent, 

and the copious streame in these ws, a8, for instance, close 

to Chemkend, where from a single basin of Bog snipe sits 

issues a stream in itself sefficiont to irri 

the town, and also to work several mills in the neighbourhood. 
‘There is again a fair system of irrigation, and wench es 

settled population, between the Badam and its left tril 

Sasyk, issuing from the Kazy-kart, These districts about the 

Arys, Badam and Mashat, form the of the former 


has been stated above as being grown in the valley of the Arys, 
cotton and sesaumm are cultivated along the Badam aud Mashat. 
northern limit of 


Wr welll ot Alm in sears bee aaa 
ce ihe stalk is shorter than ah Coenen The Chemkend 
cotton, in its turn, is inferior in the size of its capsules, and the 
ue of its stalk to that of Tushkend; which again is inferior 
to that of Bokhara, The Gurief cotton ia, howaver, 80 bad, that 
its price in the market cannot y the cost of cultivation, 
Even @ grassy cotton requires a prolonged summer. At Chem- 
kend it flowers in July and undeveloped capsules appear 
even then; but theso ripen at the end of September, or 
more generally in October. At Tashkend, in the beginning 
of October J saw in one and the same field mature and unripe 
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bel as above stated, are abrupt, though of no great 
oleh. 
The localities to the south of the Badam, 1 generally sur- 
voyed only from the road leading from Chemkend to Tash 
in’ the beginning of October (| sath Beyond the Sasyk, this 
road trends into the eastern outlying rocky mountains of the 
Kazy-kurt ; and leads out of them again along the banks of the 
affluent of the Kelex. Hore the steppe ix rongh and wavy; it 
rises algo in alo, a4 hills, which full, however, rather précipi- 
tously towards the Kelos and its afluents, The Keles is 6 to 7 
fathoms in breadth, and is shallow, being rarely deoper than 15 
foot; and at the utmost is 4} fect deep im its occasional pools. 
Its banks in the valley are ipt very low, viz, about 3 
feet in height. The current is moderately rapid; the bed 
— Ee mud or sand eal fen telien of the 
cles occasionally approaching the margin of the valley, some~ 
times Jave the bases of abrupt crags about 10 fathoms in height, 
erally of sedimentary origin, eaeey com ‘of the 
nudations of red sandstone menti above. ‘The valley of 
the Keles is 2 vorsts wide, and displays numerous com- 
fields, -There is not so much lucern grown in this valley; 
and as to cotton, I saw none at all. ‘The soil is vozy, as on the 
Arys; but less Lor pron is also less irrigation, and the 
crops are inferior, ides those in the valley of the Keles, 
there are fields also on its left bank which is considerably more 
depressed than ite right, and is therefore capable of irrigation 
ly means of canals cut from the river higher up, The steppe is, 
speaking generally, covered with a fertile soil, and bya to! 
Resa growth of herbaceous plants; but towards Tashkend it fs 
less productive, owing to the predominant element of red clay. 
‘Tashkend iz built in the broad valley of the Chirchik, which 
is about 20 versts in breadth ; its northern side is not more 
than 25 to 30 fathoms above the bottom of the valley, but 
this valley is very steep, ‘Tashkend is it breve by means of 
canals ent from the Chirchik at Fort ‘bok. 

‘The Chirchik flows within 8 versts of the town, which 
stands near the northern edge of the valley. I saw Tashkend 
from the outside, though from no great distance. . The 
nearest elevation (of which there are many in the broad 
valley, the whole of its surfaco being uneven), from whence L 
could overlook the interior of the town, stands at a distance of 
100 fathoms from it. The town has the appearance of a large 
forest, with here and there a mud wall, and a flat mud roof 
visible amid the aie of the trees. It is filled with gardens 
which screen the small houses from sight, ‘There ate wo Verge 
buildings to be seen, and there are no monmments waterct- 
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cultivated. Of cereals, rico is extensi 
little wheat for the requirements of tho mie 
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especially from, ie vied 


it from the Keles, 
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of Tashkend, for at 
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‘Chirchik, within 15 versis soi 


commanding the comals whack are eondueww vowantin Vy raw uy 


juite ripe, although then ex 
A few words concerning the towns 
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© Nias-dek is a fort on the 
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inay into. ‘They differ from cach other almost in bizo, 
and perhage Gleod6 Une autibae be thelr yarn fankeneatk 
of the Arya, there are not go many gardens in the interior of the 
towns as in their irts; as, for example, at Auliéata and 
Azret” In the last-named place there Peta Le 
they are all outside; and even those that I saw in 1858, under 
the outer side of the wall, have since been dug up. On the 
other hand, all the towns to the south of the Arya present 
the appearance of having large gardens; and their unsightly 
buildings are hid amon, trees. ‘These buildings require no 
el they ure all of mud, all look eastwards, are one- 
storied, and flat-roofed, and are without windows towards the 
— Bee only ae that wt is no eee 

ween the rooms, whit u 0 courty: y several 
solace (oct hag ntcaa eae 
=u ith whi a ates ane ly 
found sitting, if not reclining upon the ciddorienbee Rosy 
the street, ‘The doors generally exhibit carved devices ; the 
windowa are trelissed with ice! bat are withont glass ; in 
the winter they are yusted up with ail per; one aperture, 
where there i no regular etove, being open for the es 
of the smoke ies the fire burning upon as tmud Soe 
stove is, proper! , a four-cornered chimney, a 
wide opening epee When a fire is made in it, the 
least palf of wind fills the room with smoke. There are many 
recesses in the walls, which serve for cupboards. 

need not enumerate all these towns, as they are marked on 
good maps of Turkestan. Something might be said of their 
haznars, their trade, and their monuments} Of the latter, there 
are only two in all the towns put together, viz, the Holy 
Mesjids in Aulié-ata and at Azret. ‘I'he last place I did not visit 
in 1858. 

‘This article is already drawn ont to a great Tength, I must 
therefore conclude the topographical portion of it; and, in con- 
formity with its physico-geographical character, I shall proceed 
to give the hearsay statements [ obtained concerning the 
River Chirchik. 

‘This river issues from the mountain 10 versts above Niaz- 
bek, through a very narrow and impassable detile. Tho road 
from ‘Tashkend to its sources dloex not passthrough this defile, 
rly called Turkeetan, the sucient ama of the conntrise botwoen the 
Dario (Western Torkeston), aud along th Itivee Tarim (Esstera 


ch . 
' 'Olleh statistics relative to the towns of the Turkestan province are being 
sow cvmpileds but, when 1 was there, those relative to were aloo 
oi 
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The Erne pra erie ST PN Roe in regard to tho con- 
nexion of the Kara-tai with the Bolor. From eps! 


alon; Bet 

“Alog 'ferek-ta, towards w.w.w., run several mountaine 
inte Sei WaRh isla ese on Humboldt’s map these are, 
consequently, traced indistinetly, without any names given. 


through whieh the Talas forces its way. This chain stretches inthe 
form of an are, first towards north-west, then, beyond the isaic 
the Tulas, to the south-west. All these chains abat on the 


vend, an 
latter ia tho most of all, being in Jat. 45°. 
‘This construction Hur bases upon the evidence of Son+ 
Yun ant inde ema Sa upon the continuation 
lin (fe. to him the Bolor, supposing the other term 
to be the name So rig rar a ali ad 
ei a a 
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on both of its aie aaa along the eastern summito 
kyspak. In this direction there is an upheaval 

exhibiting on the River Merké Tae remains, ¢] 

Spirifer aul occasionally 
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juctue giganteus of the mountain , Which does not 
exist in the neighbouring Devonian limestone, Neither did 1 
find this fossil’ on the Merké, where there are small ens 
of the Productus. Evidence of an aD of 


such strata as reddish sandstone and conglomerate, fying 
w. 50° x, by x. 80° 8, is found, for example; in the outlying hill 
of the Kirghiznin-Alatai, on the Ouriandas, and between the 
Alamedyn and Issyk-ata, where these strata dip towards the lime- 
stone; but on the Ouriandas it is apparent that these sandatone 
strata are bent and undulating. There is a denudation of veins 
pe res ek DM TDi 
of this sandstone, i 


laceous schists, have a similar extension 
of the range at the a source of 
enst. almost, 


of the 
sources of the Ni and Kashgar-Daria, has ge 
direction ; but Bates ‘are 4 great number of m 
running in other directions, 

‘The northern range of the Kirghiznin-Alatad has 
enst, west, and E&.E., W.¥,W., tho same os that of 
mountain chains of the southern range. Lateral 
rally separate tho range into the northern long range: 
and into many southern short ranges, running in two: 
north-east, south-west, and south-east, north-west. 
the northem 1 ak ncnite ingles, She fists 
predominates, Thoth are ween ot the Cyyer hen 
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the northern portion is the Thian-Shan, and the southern the 
Himalayas. 

Judging by the constant relations between the directions of 
ranges, and the general extension of their strata which I ob- 
served, one may form a general opinion as to the geological 
history of the whole of the Tsun-lin; notwithstanding that only 
a very small part of it, and that only in the Thian-Shan por- 
tion, has been geologically surveyed. ‘This mountain district 
has been formed by an unintermitting and closely contiguous 
series of upheavals, each of which occupied no long period of 
time; indeed, many of these elevations running in a similar 
direction, were geologically contemporaneous, though, of course, 
they must not Te considered as the result of a sudden simul- 
taneous upheaval acting in different places. On the contrary, 
the process of upheaval was general, gradual and unremitting, 
although not equally so throughout the whole extent; as 
there were short and slowly-alternating directions of maximam 
pressure, and several of these during a given time. The unre- 
mitting nature of the process is demonstrated by the great 
variety of directions between the two marginal ones, intersecting 
each other at acute angles open to the north and south, N.EE., 
8.2.W., and 8.5.E., N.N.W.; the intermediate directions between 
between these two filling the obtuse angles opening towards the 
east and west. It may be supposed that by an uninterrupted 
process of upheaval the present 'sun-lin Mountains at first 
formed an archipelago of islands, and that these islands after- 
wards became joined together. As, however, their very traces 
are now hardly discernible, the bottom of the original strait 
probably became subsequently elevated above the original 
islands, But, judging from the distribution of the geological 
formations along the Kara-archa, Kara-bura and Karakyspak, 
it is probable that an unbroken continent was here formed. 
by upheavals, north-east, south-west, prior to the deposit of 
limestone at Merké. Considerable upheavals occurred, after 
the deposit of limestone, in directions between east, west, and 
south-west, north-west, when the ‘I'sun-lin attained its present 
clevations, and perhaps greater than exist at present; and 





ham’s map(‘ Ladak, Physical,’ &c.) two different directions of mountain-chains, the 
principal ones being north-western and south-eastern ranges, lying north-east and 
south-west, which directions are similar to those in the Bolor Mountains. In the 
latter the north-western direction approaches nearer to the meridional than in the 
Himalayas; but on Kieper’s map, for example, this difference is far less con- 
siderable than on Veniukof's; yet the actual direction, i.c. its angle with the 
meridian, is not even determined: all that is known is that it lies uorth-west, sonth- 
east. Therefore the Bolor is not a distinct meridional range, but merely a north- 
western continuation of the Himalayas, or, more correctly, of the Himalayan 
branch of the Teams, which is a gigantic couvexity, connecting. by means of 
gradual transitions, the system of the Thiar-Shan with that of the Himalayas, 
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allowance should be made for the action of the wind on the 
ddbris, and subsequently of the water. ‘Then Hari forma 
tion of the gulf, the present wido valleys of the 'l of Fer- 
ghana at the Jaxartes, and that of Tiadakhshan at the upper 
course of the Oxus, as shown by their directions from Psu to 
w.x.W.; but their beds were raised above the level of the an- 
cient sen, eatin before the formation of the Permian strata, 
of which 


the 
afterwards occurred was caused by the action of the wind and 
by the accretion of fluvial deposite. 

‘The outlying hills of sedimentary formation, which, towards 
the hee atte were raised ore Hote level che the a) 
existing Kirghi: as is proved large scattered 
boulders near to the northern base of the Tsun-lin to a height 
of 2400 feet, may be attributed simply to the accumulation 
throughout: the course of many geological periods—thut is, of 
several millions of years—of detritus washed off from the high- 
sechel ceferismcwhtes deci sntemstsqaa pected 
nental o1 » Which dari is i 
in the ‘'sun-lin, may be four fa ‘these deposits. ; 

The observations reepecting tho traces of ancient eer 
wade in the babe hed enki of this paper may to 
the following general ded — 

vy an dace neapparenjesreg echoes 
sury me have now dis ing, aps, the 
somewhat doubtful ones seen ies afar by Captain Protsenko 
at the summits of the Alwarcba, 

2nd, When they existed they did not descend below an 
elevation of 2500 feet. The lowest traces of moraines were 
observed on the northern slope of the Kirhiznin-Alatad, in the 
Makmala district ; and evidently they were not mere accumu- 
lations of stones from landslips, as the boulders are crystalline, 
while the nearest hills (some, however, standing at a distance of 
10 vorsts) are Pepe of sandstone, Lower than 2500 
aes on no boulders in a a I. ‘Soak an 
not found in steppes, consequently they were not clisyerwe’ 
by icebergs; and either the sea, which ok cae time covers Oks 
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ly associated with the former connexion of the Caspian Sea 
een ‘ha Bea: “An with the Balkhash and the Arctic Ocean, 
the traces of which in the Kirghis are mentioned by 
Humboldt.* I saw these traces in 1868, and farther east in 
1864; but there is no occasion to enter here upon the hydro- 
graphy of Bastern and North-western Asia during the 
Glacial period.f I shall here only observe that the average 
annual temperature could, even then, have been little lower than 
at present; but the summer heats were not 80 great. Besides, 
the climate on the sea-coasts was evidently more moist than it 
is now; and this moisture, even with less than at 
was sufficient to produce upon tho mountains masecs of snow 
which are not now to be found. 

‘Theres are no voleanic formations in the western portions of 
the Thinn-Shan which I surveyed. From eastern sources Hum- 
boldt refere to evidences of voleanie action further south in the 
Ak-tait; but even these are doubtful. Wire may be iuced 
in the mountains oven by the ignition of the seams of coal, as 
well as of the carburetted hy, varvgsrge ing the caverns of 
the seams. eda ain ear 4 y the circumstance 
that Messrs. Bogoslovski and discovered, on their 
journey to Bokhara, a burning seam of coal in the mountains 
at the Upper Yaratshon, a httlo to tho south of the Ak-tat. 
Speaking Facer of ieee sation in the Thian-Shan and 
the surrounding logical survoys hitherto made 
Ron tienes ee out th of lee Jekeul, tot the sources of the 

‘oul lan, ‘Tekes and m) to the extreme wostern 
limits rics have gies fly negative results. ‘To the 


pret in favour of alanis action addac a Hum- 
boldt are not sufliciont proof of the voleanic origin of the Thian- 
Shan, exce] only a3 regards the lava, which, according to 
Chinese ie Hl from the Peshan Mountain during te 
sixth sects: Buta ae erater—even if the fact of its exist- 
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and from tho simultaneousness of their upheaval enst, wost, in 
the Thiau-Shan and the Alataa, the sequence of geological 
revolutions in Central Asia a ‘be thus represented :— 

Ist. Ancient upheavals north-west, south-west, in the Western 
Thian-Shan, 

2nd. ‘Their deviation to a direction east, west. 

|. Upheavals east-west and south-east, north-west in the 

Western Thian-Shan and the Dzungarion-Alatad. 

4th, Upheaval north-east, south-west, in the Alatad; the 
second of this direction. 

Sth. The Gobi elevation, also north-east, south-west, the 
third in this direction; and the formation of the Baikal yoleanic 


one. 

It may be said by many that these deductions aro premature, 
not being matty grounded observation. I do not 
consider them myself to be finally decisive on the subject here 
treated of, in respect of the ‘of Asia, but thoy will not 
be without use in the elucidation of the scientific questions that 
have yet to bo solved. hey are just as definitive as the 
incomplete observations upon which they are founded can allow, 
OTT The yroval direction in the Kara-tai * system is south: 

a ne OD Lik issouth= 
east, north-weet, rea the direction of the Himalayas, Age men- 
tioned above, it commences in a wide convexity, of which the 
axis—the Kulan range—bears 3s.E., y.x.w., which is an 
almost meridional direction, From the northern extremity of 
this plateau, a range with a general direction 8.5.8., N2WW., 
det itself. Slow the strata in this range extend, I am 
Aare ape of the Kara-tai, the 

As regards the meridi jon 18 two 
above-mentioned: directions tonardé shou thar wtreeal(thatachiat 
on the Tera) extend, that towards north-east, south-west, is 
most ancient; and that extending N.w.W., 8.8.W. the more recent, 
having carboniferous and Permian ations, Inthe Ulkun- 
bural the latter are upheaved in @ direction 3.3.2, W.3.W., 
deviating almost to enst, west, The Intter direction of moun- 
tam ranges, with that of north-east, south-east, occurs also in 
the Western Kam-tai, affecting equally the earboniferous and 
more ancient strata, viz., achist, limestone and sandstone, which 
have consequently all been upheaved bisa 

It follows that the upheavals in the iil took at 
perc chk bareaere dena eh ding directic 
in the Thian-Shan, the difference being that more ancient 

. ae 
econ aida Hage gu ibe ght tule Sf tne Chan ethene wesw ST 
J ow it only from & distance, and for this reason Go not ye 
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explanation of the construction of the enigmatical Txun-lin 
Mountains, and in the confirmation of the ideas of Hucn-Tzsan, 
and of the Chinese generally, concerning them, viz. that they 
are not the mountain-knot of the Kuen-lun and Bolor, as Huni- 
boldt Sanaa ne an ala gaily pases Pht 

the meetin lending of two distinct lems, 
those ofthe ‘Thian-Shan and of the Himala; gis 

The Rosying at Boler, as en have seen, do not forma sepa- 
rate ri ut belong to the Himalay qi 

ace genorally, Humboldt's jive pli 8 of 
Central Asia, viz. those of the Altai, Thian-Shan, Kuen-Iumn, 
peat ee ret hy ope enyten Pe i 
explorations on the 5; commenci Cunningham's 
* Ladak,’ reduced to hepa Altai, ‘hian-Shan, an ete 
layas, 

"Humboldt further considers that the Telacteal and most 
fondamental feature in the orography of Asia is its long moun- 
tain ranges, To elevated tablelands he imparts only a second 
ary orographie significance (a contradistinction to Tran, where 
they prevail) ; he Sn dly urges his view, chiefly ou the 
ground of the concavity of Turkestan or Lop-Nor. 

It is true that Central Asia is not one vast table-land; bat if 
Schlagintwait’s opinion as to the altitude of Kashgar and Yark- 
end* be correct, then the Lop-Nor concavity cannot be called 
a depression; and is only a concavity in comparison with the 
Frets i helgbis nae sta eg! the sig systems off 2 
‘ThianShan and the Himalayas.’ a ing, it is al 
ate tablé-land—an ntarnnadlabe deakos pore and 
Siberia. 

Humboldts delineations of long rangos must evidently disap- 
pear from the orography of Central Asia, at least as constituting 
ita principal feature, since the Thian-Shan and the Himalayan 
systems respectively represent a wide and continuous con- 
vexity, upon which rise numerous i subsidiary to the 
genetal convexity, and consequently of secondary ofographic 
importance. 

‘the Thian-Shan this general convexity is of no it cle 
vation; but towards the west, in the Thian-Shan of the 
‘Teur-lin, it attains a height of 5000 fect at Tey ul, 10,500 
feet an Son-kul,$ and 7000 feet at the Upper Chirchik. To the 
east of the Isyk-kul tableland tho Thian-Shan may perhaps 
appear ia the form of one long ridge, but probably with a some- 


* He eitiates them at 51000 to 4000 fect above the level of the sea, 








Sieoneticat onan of the general direction 0 

B or urposa 

gether, to be ‘guided by th fh 
Ritter’s orographical deductions relative to 

contemporaneous with of Baboltt, althoagtn’ 





See th ret of Hareb fn Wretbeme 


damaged condition when peste Ie tian a 
Rocicty; it 2 i 

Nosk, a mochaiiet stlached to the Physical Okie oF ue 

Academy of Science. The tube of this broken 


As regurds the caleulation of the heights, in the absence of cor 
By the altitude: 


canal peaks, by_ reference Be Gs cbasveteteally deter- 


ine 

’ making calculations, to ibe from intweit's 
“Travels in Tndia and Central Asia® (p. 11, Hyper) tha 
corresponding with the barometrical 


eparal in my selec- 
tions both wind and weather. eee beh gy dle 
gintweit's measurements, guided myself in preference by those 
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the 

As an industry, the rearing of si in the valley 
eS ey Hodjend. It is also pursued in 
Namangan, whieh is situated, sejps es ihre itself, Mie 


the three great centres of the rearing of silkeworms, ulthough 
the practica is algo followed to a largo extent throughout Kokan. 
Asto eae and Usk, T obtained no information. ‘The northern 
limit of the regular rearing of silk-worms ix the Fa 
range, and its south-western extremity, the Kuraska hills wl 
separate the SyrDaria from the Chirchik, Thus the rearing of 
silk-worms is confined to the valley of the Ferghanah or the 
Khanat bee Proper. , flay lagen slong 
‘The mul velit af is large! wn in 10 Vi al 
the Chirchick, but more for Sveate of its hard wood ; it attains 
considerable dimensions, 30 feet in height and 18 inches im 
thickness. In Tashkend alone, some few of the natives rear 


silk-worms, bub only in the way af experiment, although they 
are successful he The ‘are, », dear; selling at 
1000 tet per Ib, But ia faehkend are rarely to be 
purel 3 and, even in Namangan and Hodjend, they are 


preserved by the roarers for thoir own usc, very few of the 
cocoons being reserved annually for sale. In Tashkend it is 
found that ex attending the Pate the worms 
ia’ too: gre ti McA OF ey Soe pseton with those of the 
Ferghanah, and that fruit-gardens are more profitable ; itis also 
considered in Tashkend too great a trouble to gather the leaves 
of the immense mutberry-trees, of which there are nevertheless 
but a few in each garden, and to attend to the rearing of the 
worms. Therefore the small householders pay no regard to 
this occupation, and it is only « few of the thy merchants 
of Tashkend who rear silk-worms in their suburban gardens, 
keeping hired labourers to look after them; but owing to the 
want of proper supervision by the master himself, Wee 
the process of foeding these voracious worms, the Tashkend sil 
is worse and Sree than that of Ferghanah, of Hodjend, &c., 
although it reimburses the expenses and gives even a small 
profit.” I was told as to Lashkend rearenrs, that they were not 
indisposed to inerease their establishments. 

It is to be hoped that the recent capture of Hodjend will 
promote this, if only the Tashkendians have calculated on the 
‘encouragement of their own industry, by on alae vernow\ Ge 
all the silk-worms from Ferghanaly and Yokhaxa Soreag, Se 





life. There ix not the least sign here af a dixense 
silk-worms (M. Moazaa and his companions gaid. 
Bokhara). Both worms and eggs are perfectly 
latter are very sound, and not at all delicate, 

‘The common anulberry-worm is produced here, 
find here either the Bombyx mori or any other ' 
wild silk-worm, _ 

a taka aa tte my excursions and to their 
apply practi to the region, 

SS ee ee 
across iver to the Karatei, ii 
the Satkorae base of those mountains. On ‘the 
the Katurgan-Su Rivnlot, I was joined by | 
the Mining Engineers, who had arrived in Chemke 
day after Lloft. Keeping to the sonth-wost base of 
tains, we traversed the viewer Sorslish, ‘ust Yee 
river Soyan, and the Arysoudy, Levering, Ue 
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and geognostie relations of the permian formations in the 
Karatai to the more ancient strata, which was the object of 
the exeursion in this direction. On the 22nd May we reached 
the coal-beds by the rivers Batpak-Sa and Isendy-Bulak, 
whieh were the first to be discovered in this region. After 
aaa 4 superficial exammation of the disposition of the coal- 
layer, I parted from Captain Nikolski, who remained to make 
a more minute investigation into all the coal denudations in 
those parts, for the purpose of thoroughly studying the carboni- 
ferons formation of this region. 

«T myself started for the rocky district of the Karatat, which 
had not yet been explored by any one, between the sources of 
the Babata River and the Turlan Pass, being ae by 
Skorniokof, the collector of the expedition, and by the dresser 
Shiliayef, both of whom very zealously occupied themselves in 
dressing the skins of birds and animals, and in preserving 
plants; while they exhibited t diligence and ability ia 
following ty directions in collecting specimens of ore and 
petrefaction. 

Here I determined the position of a mineral yein, near the 
‘Turlan Pass, which M. Frehse had not visited. This vein is on 
the summit of one of the many parallel ridges compassing the 
Karatat, and occurs in a transverse cleft in the limestone; the 
vein runs from N. 40° %., and the aed from W. 35° x, 





afterwards found that all the mineral veins in the transverse 
clefts of the Karataa wero similarly dis The ore ia a 
mixture of glittering lead and other » with ochre of 


iron and lime. ‘The glittering teed occurs either in lumps or 
in small erystals: the lead ore is cleansed by the Kirghizes at 
the scours of the mountain streams. 

One exists also on the Ken-sara, in the rocks at the eastern 
extremity of the defile, where there is ochre, brown iron-stone, 
and glitlering lad. A third mineral bed, not known even to 
the Kirghizes, we found by the Chulbar-Su; 9 thick vein of 
eect ironstone, with sparkles of Jead, protrudes in the 
rock, 

Specimens of these ores wore secured, and will be more 
Pre described by M. Nikolski, who is now fitting up a 
travelling laboratory in Chomkend. We likewise found in 
this part of Karatatt Mile of Limestone, rich in lapidescences, 
in the Kandy-Mystaé lity, and at Usk-Tinbelas, by tho 
sources of the Tabata River. These layers, with the Japid- 
esvences, wera discovered for the first time, and were traced 
by me throughout the whole extent of the Karatai, from Kandy- 
Mystaé towards the south-east, as far as to Boroliok Rovers Mey, 
are of great importance for the dotermination of the 
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limestone ag closed im, between the Isendy-Bulale 
and the Usk-Tiubé-bas, by thick masses of deposit. Wil ae 
co lage eae 
an tungan-Sa), a very gc 

collection was made here. Skorniokof picked up several petre- 
factions, while I ‘ically determined tho stratification 
of the bed in whic were found." The defiles along the 
Bugun are wooded, us are also those in the mountains and by 
the head-waters of the ‘Tayan, which nobody had visited before 
me. T was there too, for geological purposes, Tt may be here 
mentioned that the defiles along the Boroldoi and its afflnents 
are equally wooded. The forests are all of the same kind; 
there are two kinds of ash anda tall hawthorn tree, the latter 
fede ge pe ee 18 fect, and is 8 inches thick; it is rarely 
figher, the old trees are mostly crooked, with forked or broken 
summits, 

This timber is not fit for building pr but it will do for 
joiners’ work, and for use at the ; it may likewise be 
serviceable for coal mines, but the trank of the hawthorn tree 
being short, and the lying in the narrow defiles, composed 
of one to three rows of trees, extending only a few versts, it is 
peaigped reece in the uso of ti in working the 
coal, to utilize as much as possible the hard sundstone and 
limestone found with it, This ts done in the copper mines in 
the Grabs 8 by the Talamara. 

On the 3st of May Captain Nikolski returned from Usk- 
‘Linbé-bas, We examined denudations found by Tatarinef 
on the Bugun, after whieh Captain Nikolaki left for Chem- 
kend, When he had gono I continued the investigation alone, 
and discovered poretly new coal-beds on the Tittle Bugun 
and the Boroldoi Rivers. 

scooeny picked vps the dit We woe enable potivly 

oCamenk up from we were 
= cet embed in aky: resinous, and inflsmnmuble 
schist cont ; ina state o! proservation, bended 
bonghs and traits of various raat blossoms of ferns, ond 
fruit of coniferons trees, as well as fish of the order Ganoidia, 


The coal was black and glossy. 
‘The conditions in this structure, , the presence of the 
schist next to the con], aro the sumo as the best coal- 


beds in England and Belgium, but. the denudations on the 
Bugun are everywhere hidden by the dotritua, 

analogy with Tatarinof’s, and with the Tsendy-Bulak beds, 

+ Hot having seen M. Tatarinof since bla return from Bokbera, J cannot ey 


whether I hays an, to his obaervations on Si 
a e supplemented anything on the Wagen,, 
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the rocky dofiles of these rivers, ‘The distance from the mouth 
of the Aryn is not more than about 54 miles, from Chemkend 
40 miles.” ‘Timber, for mining purposes, can be obtained by the 


Boroldoi. 

‘There is capital iron-ore in the Boroldoi defile. This is red 
inon-stone, occurring at a distance of 1 mile from the coal de- 
audation in the limestone; and almost at the same distance 
from the coal there are immense rojectin masses of brown 
iron-stone on a flat elevation, broken by a cleft in the moun- 
tains. Tron-works mer con’ ly be established at this spot, 
where coal and iron fie in close proximity to each other; the 
produce of these works would find a ready sale in Central Asia, 
while the establishment would, at the same time, be a source of 
bre benefit to the Syr-Darian flotilla, A tramway could be 
laid from the coal-mines to the steamboat pier on the Syr-Daria, 
The expense of constructing this road would be recovered by 
the economy of the transport of coal. Instead of a load of 
T owt, drawn by a horse along an ordinary road, each car on 
the tramway would contain 32 ewt. of coal, In no other localities 
do coal and iron lic so close together. 

On my way back to Chemkend from the Boroldoi coal-seams 
I perceived numerous veins of red iron-stone at the sources of 
the Katurgan-su rivulet, 

I returned to Chemkend on the 6th of June, whoro I found 
two topo hers and a convoy of fifteen men, for whom I hud 
applied to General Romanovski in the month of April. The 
services of the former were required for the purpose of mapping 
those in the Karatad where I had been, of tracing m 
line of march, and of marking down the newly-discoye: ‘beds 
of ore and coal, and the denudations with the embedded petri- 
factions. 

Tat once employed the to] phers in the construction of 
a map of the Karatui, on a scale of 10 yersts, from the surveys 
made for drawing up 4 geological plan. he details I had 
inserted in my diary, and the sketches of localities which I 
nd made on the road enabled me to fill in the blanks on 


the 

On the 10th of June, I despatched seyen of the men, with 
their apparatus, to the sources of the Badam in the mountains, 
from whence they returned with a collection of birds, 
inseets, and plants, reporting also that they had hit upon iron- 
ore in. the hil 

On thut sane day I myself started with Captain Nikolski, 
M. Osokin, a gold-secker, and with two miners, towards Ailiéte, 
Wo pushed along the road—taking no convoy—as iar as Yas 
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We selected a spot for working upon, but did not 
a gold vein; for, at a depth of about 6 feet, we es 
on a level with the rivulet. Ata 
of the water was so strong that the 
way, and tho pit was filled up with 
than the men could bale out the water which bro 
We had, in the end, to abandon this entti 
Gold was, however, found, 
some washings, beginni 
experiments in 
grains of gold; but three 
ecsnd sand did not succeed in bringing to light a 
metal. 
From all these circumstances, and by analogy wi 
Siberian mines of which I have read and where O 
worked, it may not be improbable that the au 
the deepest hed of detrivas, the richer yortion 
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the Parandamirim de Camami 
ee eee 
of the the name of th 


ag well_as the U) 
‘no doubt, i "Ba enteaine totaal 
loubt, wi i! 
: Paraigiemiri 


+ the width from bank 


phase this is is 
what less than below, and between these is a 1 
and channels, perplexing en: 

to find one's way th A 

betweon an island and the const, and probably was 
the head of the channel was silted up, and the island 
peninsula and the channel a backwater. Nor even 
aes eee always safe; for some of the 


are skeletons, enclose a back-water; tho heads 
islands having joined together against ortunatel 
is in this part of the river generally a faint current, 
enough not indeed to keep one right, but at any rate 
vent, one's going far wrong. In-time of full flood, howev 
there is no current, there are, I am told, parts where 
cannot find his way. Finally, one reaches the 
where the river is in general one well-defined ¢ 
only here and there an island; with a width pro 
the body of water that comes down, and a 
In the Coanesh River I did not reach the third 
transition from phase to phase is, for such things, b 
Judging me from ap without reference 
theory on the formation 0 
tainly consider the ea a 
estuaries, swept throny 
tides (ex as thoes of the river Guam’, near Basti 
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estuary channels, ually being filled up by the formation of 
islands, and the joining of these to each other and to the shore. 
Who can think that these lower reaches are due to the present 
insignificant streams? Take Lebipnid thee river Guarana-tuba, 
an eastern affluent of the Manénssi; it is formed by the union 
of two small rivers, of which the Curauahy is the larger, the 
bends of this will show how small it is; in fact, without a 
guide I was wholly unable to find its mouth, yet the Guarana- 


tuba has a width of a milo or more, 
‘The lower ion of the Tapajoz seams ,to me an example 
of the same on a much scale; and, but that the 


“white” (or ee) water rivers have long since filled ue with 
alluvial plain nearly the whole of their old estuaries, we 8! , 
I think, see the same there also. Why the one set of rivers 
are of clear dark water, and the otherof muddy water, is another 
qnestion, and one not easy to answer except hypothetically ; just 
as in photography, “wo know what will cause ‘fogging,’ but 
St igs v) Trek tei ff : h river separately. Thi 

will now spea of each 1 ly. The 
Mané-assi (called eater the mouth of the Amana) 
Tas a Brod many ae the lowest one almost exnetly on the 
parallel of 6° s. ¢ first group of ten may bo up- 
stream in fo days with a small canoe; after fire days more 
another rapid ie reached, and not very far from this another, 
and then is reached the “Salto Grande,” which, however, is not 
a fall, but an incline with a yery norrow channel and a furious 
current; all but this may be passed by water: of tho river 
above the “Salto Grande" I could obtain no information. I 
went only to the fourth rapid of the first . 2 

‘The river Amana has a fine fall, about to oa Hy the 
stream there narrowing (at the time] saw it) to about 25 yards. 
The rock ix an extremely hard, light Ww sandstone, 
rently more or less metamorphic; and close by on the 
bank is much white quartz rock ; but the lamps of rock in 
river, 150 or 80 below the fall, are of common qrorish 

urple sans 0, found, so to mys over the Amazons ley. 

See ee cee Bere ee dell 
ra) io Paranary, Deke lumps and masses of a le 
white mdstons, jot Lik I saw at the Salto de 8. Simito 
on the Tapajoz. 

On the Parajnrg, a few miles below the first or lowest rapid, 
is on the right bank a cave, where the water has undermined 
the rock some 10 or 12 feet for a distance of senate Tae 
‘The dark lino of this, looking from a distance like tho hull of a 
large canoe beside the , probably We wone— 
“Pedra do Barco.” A man Tanck below Wk we Luar Wwe Ss 
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ert of the Abucaxis there isa bed, 
feet thick, which much resombles 
* of Matto Grosso, but the at 


are perhaps more watetworn. L washed ome oh it 
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‘bash, but,.as might be unsuccessfully; nor did £ find 
undoubted. stones of the furmation ; no" black beans,” 


andro gals This bed is seen. more or less for 70 or 80 
miles, 

‘The water of the Abacaxia, as of the other two rivers, is in 
the wide lower part.clear and dark, but not coffee-olour, as that 
of the Rio Negro, Higher chen palo spor apecieo er 
Grande, foun. it continu: ules ‘k and with more 
mont, till it resembled yory sais Gaatencg aautneee ab 
other white-water rivers at the same time of lee low 5 
ier nding io further 
on, after rounding bend of the oe I found the 
water again progressi Renolearsa and darker, till brown as Rio 
Negro water, and 30. it (pe as lwent. Jt seemed 
to me that the change in the middle part enue the 
out-flow from the back-waters, in which mud. or big 
left bare; and the direction of the river fayoured the action 
the wind (3.8. 0r £..8,) in aera it could not but 

t itself that the mud paige absorb ee brown 
0 ite es When tho 


are ee that the water thero darker, though, of 
course, it would become free from. ent. With trifling ‘ex 
foe sugsonrlly of ora aaienieee all the streams flowing 
into the Abacaxis wore of the same colour, approximately, 4 
the aia river; and one can hardly suppose them 
“eclginatied in Inkes. 

he Abacaxia, aban the moath of the Arspady is very small 
—sometimes the bar from each side joined overiead—but 
still in a sonse RE ST ith a smaller canoe than mine and 
higher water, though fallen trees so greatly obstruct it that 
most. chit ie aoa spent in cutting through these; and on 
the Inst day, 9 from morning to t, we made less 
than a mile. eal collectors go probably farther, as 
we saw their old hnts occasionally as far as we went. pay 
aracextieanelycpneiacam Ja sietiAlcnh ies state en 

tame. Except in moments of hunger, I always 
killing these inoffensive creatures, that seem. wo oe 
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Exvopt ( affluent 
ass), where the Maués live, the Indians of all these 
Mundurucds, a tribe so well-known and so often 

1 need say little about u 


the settlement next below the rapids, the 
or four families) are from the plains aboyo, as the 
Among them I found the pair whose photographs 
at Mantos. Thoy welcomed mo with ae 
gave me a su ph cue ieges ), which also was 
SeUbad boon Meiug for arn on salt fish, My h 
tod gente toby fanghing sed. tallinge 

d_ gentle,” yw laughing an ple 
d the honours of her house with much grace, 
men the last comer, was two or three months 
dered a3 a magicion by his more civilised com 
this nearly led to a rah in revenge \yy Vhows ths 
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posed the “whites” would fayour the untattooed Mundarnets : 
they were, however, persuaded to wait « while, and on heari 
that the murderers were in gaol were satisfied, and 

the “whites” just, 

The Abacaxie is all but uninhabited. The Munduruets of 
the inland no Jonger have paths to the river; and the farthest 
house (in lat, 4° 47's.) had been recently abandoned. In three 
or four days travelling from the mouth we got Ls popula- 
tion; and from September 17th to November 10th did not see 
asoul. It is the most complete solitude I have been in. The 
Indians on the lower jough so near the mouth are, being 
fow, not much visited by traders; and consequently have ‘m 





probably may away; for those on the Mané-assi (except 
oe Be had dling of it: indeed generally they were 
LY. 

Mundurucé honesty is well known, yet I will mention one 
instance of it, ‘These Jutahy people bought a few things of 
mo, to be paid for, on my return, with tapioca and tobacco, As 
I came down the river, 1 met some of my debtors on an ox- 
cursion « day's journey above Jutaby: unusked they told me 
that the pay was ready, and those at home had orders to pay 
for them, T arrive during their absence: and on be 
arrival the’next day, these brought me all that was due, 
unasked also, 

At was unfortunate that on my way up I could not obtain one 
of these Jutahy Indians as a guide, pate to their being then 
busied in their tobacco-gathermg and 
quently my map of the A very deficient in names, as 
1 could identify with certainty but a few chief pate) The 
Munduroetis seem to me rather weak in nomenclature, as the 
names Curanahy and Aru; occur a8 affluents both of the 
Abacaxis and Mané-nssi. Igarapé Grande, Lago Grande are 
also frequent ; but several of these I have not marked, believing 
them to have been given from ignorance of the true name. 

The Indians on the Rio de Canuma, as far as I went, are 
mach like those on the Maué-aseii: higher up the tattooed sons 
of the Campinas are numerous. 
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ide is “taboleiro’ (or sand-bank on which turtles Tay 
observed — 2 
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Other points fixed by observations are indicated on the map 
Spaces other maps) by 2 small cross (x). At all but about 
f-a-dozen the observations were both of latitude and longi- 
tude. With the exception of the above mentioned occultation, 
I obtained no absolute determination of longitude; and the 
longitudes may he eonsidered generally chronometrical with 
respect to Maués (church), and on each river with respect to its 
mouth; those on the river Maué-assi with two chronometers, 
and on the Abacaxis and R. de Canama with one only, The 
longitude of Manés itself was determined from 
Manos on three occasions, with results: —9' 11-7", —9' 126", 
—9 111", -9 1’, —911-3". Tho fifth was made after 
the rest; and from the first four the difference was taken ax 
—9' 10"; and the longitude of Manéos being assumed as 
4” 0/0", Mauds has been placed in 3°50°50".. Perhaps =! 11-7, 
obtained by peer y oe fourth and including the Sth of tho 
Deedee heanetnehercatel that 
mn these rivers, fuct on all my journeys, except 
down the Tapajoz, the going of my chronometer has been 
tested by tim rvations male at the same points both on 
the journey up and on the retura; and in no ease have I relied 
upon a single determination with a merely assumed rate. On 
the Parand-mirim de Canumi, not so fo migpinciens OE pee 
straight to Mandos from the r end, f returned to Manés, 
re-determining the differences of longitude, I may add that 
thochronometrical longitude of the “ Taboleiro” on the Abacaxis 
agroes almost to one second with that given by the Oo. R., 
an agreement, however, the closeness of which is of course 
merely a coincidence, 
Longitude of Manaos (Barra do Ria Negro). 

At the end of my paper on the River Aquiry ( 
hical Society's Joketal, yo. xxxvi, p. 126) 1 results 
Sw cctalntons cotectshrsoe ct Manfocerietaae ee 
and third of these I havo singe discovered errors of 13°3* and of 
miscalculation, the 


over my ‘itudes from occultations and eclipses on the Puris, 
&e., andi calculations were made ofall 


* ¥ Ophiuci Oc. D, at Canotama (on the Pards),where Suyiwer Oe.D: sa 
Oc. Ik, were observed, and both calculated twice over, 
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is 0'202; at Pard it seems not to be very great. 
increases towards the Andes. 5 


Of the instruments (ali by Coselle)), the barometer 
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pared at Kew in 1863 ond S61 5 Wor tae 
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the interval. The thermometers were oll compared at Kew, 
except the air-thermometer used in January and February, 
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1866, which 1 had compared with a compared n 
ini the elGsegietetog thermometers (1808, 9), wiieke ene 
com) ae je compared thermometer then in use for tem- 
perature of air. 


‘The thermometers and hygrometer were hung di the! 
in an inner ee tee aie coull « Son TheMee 
and ot night in an open 1 do not muy the expontre 
was perfect, but I think it was and it was the beat I could 
pet RE was open to glare from the 
ground. 

The maxima and minima are respectively the and 
Jeast heights jel ul moa reper hou af 


cbservation, Durmg three months’ special observations: 
short intervals) gave the following mean results :— 














Pebrasry + 
Maroh (1 10 30). 
October (2 t 31) 







The greatest observed height of the barometer (at was 
80'029 on June 22nd, at 9" 35" at: the lowest was on 
December 5th, at 5 pat. The range, therefore, ol is 
O'478: this includes the diurnal oscillation, The range at 
2 Am. was only 0'304, 

I have'on no day known the baromoter nof higher at 9 Ast. 
than at 3 a.o., or nof lower at 3 va. than at 9 a.m; and only 
on four days nof higher at 9 rt. than at 3 P.,: bat en more 
than twenty occasions it stood higher at 3 am. than at the pro- 
vious 9 rat: in February, 1866, oven four times in five oon- 
seentive nights, 


Note.—-The ops of the three rivers (of which this paper 
treats) is evidently a very slight onc, as shown by the current 
1 took with me only an aneroid, the indications of which, as it 
did not alter its zero during the journeys, may, probably, have 
boon correct; bat they. give elevations so small, that i siinan 
venture to send them, Thie may be dne rather to moteor 
logical causes. On the upper part of the Abncaxis we had 
froquent showers; but at the mouth of the river it did not min 
atall during my absence. It is true that from this one would, 
@ priori, expect on the upper river a (relatively) lower baro= 
meter; but a priori reasoning i ction Salleciows im a 
things’ ‘The change of wenther veewel Wo lake has { 
lat. 5° 8. 
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Haast, rip, rns. = 
Ina read before the Society on the 25th of January, 1864, 
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error, eat ‘hich powerfal 
Tans ian i icone ig ce femecd rce eof 
the ier ant idle corns of th ers wee ll ad dom 
iter! Survey Department, the work which 
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bearings obtained on the eastern side, ia 
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situated between Jackson's Bay and the mouth ct stasis 
ged pret i oh a 


ca so ue baring et rn cn had 
eee Pe Oe ee but: 
theless T may state my conviction that it will be found 
none of the more important features have been 





Tn the course of last autumn Mere? and April) T | 
second visit to Mount Cook and its mens 
Foe ipally with a view to collecting 

set history of the Southere Alpe fed 
Museum. Daring that journey I was Ret ied iat ipa 
Mr. Edward Seely, Government District eeli i 
cellent amateur hotographer, who, under Gael 
a number of very interesting pl Ho pie bh 
along the principal glaciers, and ich ne | 
* Sine important changes have taken plass/sh ea 
me important changes have taken 
face of the Great aor See wt i wat 1862, 
‘The glacier has advay lown the vi in its cent 
Ras half a mile, and has here also found an. Beane? 
on its eastern side still remaining, the only one existing when I 
first visited it. 

Borel, it was possible to walk along the terminal face of 
the whole glacier from west to east without with any 
watercourse. Some changes in the ap) of 
have been brought about by the ond of tans The see 
fens have slowly crept up the aa! earn a o great 

ving the valleys and mountain sides of their aioe | 

wh ine vegetation by burning; thus changing the meh | 
tints of the graceful plants—both trees and shrul eae 

a a black ‘mass of charred xtumys wd sticks now seantily covering | 

the rocks. Kiven the wuthern dope of the asst Cade Range: | 


sent 
Bette 
ee 
Flbrefhn 
ste 
ain 
sere eEEiss 
ual 
g 
[isu 


itions as 
700 fect abovo tho sealord, thoir terminal tas ig hr to 
a luxuriant forest vegetation, consisting of 
forns, and flowering shrabs, tho remains of which, embedded in 
alicesbiy june te gocloghe titer Dine Rosse ate 
Bi nzzle the of tare: not 
th Key a the expaaation of such a phenomenon. 

The glaciers HER eae REAR ee Oe 

F 
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than those of the opposite side, 
ce iiaa ab00 totale iss eenen 
Capes Ge ed SAE ‘ 
CE at eee atte mount of moisture fallshere. — 
it of rainfall on the western r 


Fee 
1 
ie 
tite 
ti 
He 


of still more mitic tions is, am other: 
well shown ie line of lakes on both of the southern 
am Sy dnulpaloaere : al or area > 
mark clearly exte 

However, there are ample evidences ‘etal cea aera 
country, anterior to this last well-marked event, has been on a 
still larger eset pom Sven ithe ireoh asics aaa 


having apporently been coyored by ft mass of snow and ico, 
The continuation of the former glacier-course, of | 

same breadth as the lake, and sometimes 20 to 25 miles’ 

showing the close relation between glacier and Juke, ax exuse: 


* Discussions such a* thove going on for the last few 
Deve of Berlin and some of ino} 








7 rbd by Frofensr ‘Der ‘Dove, with writings 1 3 
acquainted, and. wit! a 
tedotn"ef the Jobe. "in fot hie devripton of she fokn from ie titi | 
ia on the Italian side of the Karepeou se ite crossing and effects on the 

for ‘Swiss for 


side is such, that if we ebange the word 1 ‘western, 
sida ever inhabitant of tha isiand who had texvelle ere i wrenld esolder tt 


ihful description of our norwesiors a9 ug from coast to coast: How~ 
ver, I may point out that orcaslocally oar norwesters, doe picid } 
‘them when crossing the height of land, having descended before 
southern ips, thes becoming deprived of the principal = 
One a of oh he low land lying nt thew the eater ae | 
yeu these winds pass across the snowfiel | 
toad seni ‘rp ae by. cists sy “te ay tm ‘eta 
colour, but Sern’ neg 
the glacier torrents howe et ove peony mae te Th | 
| 


ovingo the different age, strike, dip, or Ses of the ae 
ich the Soa a havo done their work, 
‘There are, T have pane in a former 
communication, a few more crossing the Southeru Alps, with 
which I have since become acquainted, and by which the ranges 


with Peet he ee from which a few 


Kariri takes its rise, a eaten nek bees eel pre- 
served the character of a mass Feng sper up into pointed peaks 
of loss altitude, and with two low saddles between them, both 
Jeading into the head-waters eee oo a 
the ‘Teramakan (west (west coast). ‘The lower 

man’s Pass, ix 8980 feet high, or about, 300 ftatal above the white 
river; but it would be of no use for ordinary traffic, a8, along 


8 


the bed of the Tuipo, the mountain-sides are pee rocky 
asi prcptons, and the river-bed is very liable to be by 
avalanches from the westera ae 

South of this depression rise again more con- 
siderable altitude, ining late of aetiatoe a for which the 
native name Kaimat aS apeitre Tn this massif 
the northern branches of the Rakaia, the main branches af the 
Walaa ea atthe Araara and Tuipo (west), tale 

eir rise, 

A well-defined depression, named Browning's Pass, from one 
of its discoverors, ends this portion of our Alps, The more 
remarkable features of the chains south am this 1 Ai 
viously described, we T thorofore will onl to 
pase, which Jeads from near the sources of the Clarke River, 
a tributary of the River Tinast, to the Bead ot of bet Maka- 


wiho (west coast), and which was discovered a fow spain 
by a miner, W. erty. This pass seems, sosoring to his 
description, and the vegetation which he describes os eae 
there, to be about 4000 feet high. It is the same 
observed in 1863 from Mount Brewster, and which separates tho 
magnificent cluster of mountains south of if, of which Mount 
Hooker is the sect ie pole Son retrace 

map to 


2 oa Ceo eye 
the Geol gles acer eh L ‘hall ‘only gh Skins 
of the acid points obtained either A tcaesies ease 
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ment the spirit-leyel, or, in 4 few instances, 
il en a connected Eeterege fd 


it of water, beth a 
‘a future publicat 


Murchison Glacier, ditto ., 0 j5 2 yun ee 
Muller Glactor, ditto. 
‘Hooter Glace, dito PSR om 
Junetion of Hooker with 3 


Sanetion of Grey with Gooley Glacier 
‘Separarion Glacier between Mount Forbes and Atehide 
Mneaulay Glacier, terminal {neo .. 2 
Function of River Macaulay with River Godley 
‘Huxley Glacior, terminal face 
Yaraday (lncior, ditto 
Richardson Glacier, ditto 
Selwyn Gincier, ditto 
‘nee Glacier, ditto = 
Tanotion of River Dobson with Riv ins 
Tunetion of Holmes Creek with Hopkina — ., 
¥nd of terminal moraine, Abnriri Valley 
Junction of Pukaki with Tekapo River. 2. 
» » Obawwith Waitaki. Le 
oe Aur with dito. ae ee 


t - 
Towest moraine accimmlation in Waitaki Valley oss 





Molyneve River. 


Junction of Fish Creek with Makarora s: 4: sy ay 
» o» Blue River withdittwo .. 
3 Witkin withditto. 0 TE 


Hangitats River. 


Havelock Glacier, terminal face 4. se ay cea 
Forbes Glacier, ditt: ee 
Olyde Glacier, vito aoe 
‘Tyndall Glacier, ditto 
Lawrence Glacier, ditto .. 
Tanotiun of Forbes River with Havelock River <1 
» » MCny River with Clyde River... oo 
«» » Lawrence River with ditto. eae 
oR) Havelock River with ditto yn oe 
vo Potts’ River with Rangitata,, — ., 
Pudding stove Watley strona wil dik 
Where Rangitata enters Caner Viana 
Banks above it, uppermost Verrsce .. 
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Ashburton River, 


Ashburton Glacier, torminal fico. swe 
Tunction of lower branches 

» Clearwater Creek with Ashburton 
‘Two Brothers Rocks, where Astibutton waters ( 


Plains ” <2 oy sn pe oe pe, 


Trakaia River. 


Ray Glace, feral fe eae as 
Paes et ditto ss se asa ae we 
tins Gach jer, WMO ve nee 
Tunction of Whitecombe sbreaxn with Ralkala”” 
Hawker Glacler, forming Cameron River tes 


mp Matthias with Rakaia 
Stewart Glacier, terminal face .. 
Junction of two main branches of Stew: 
‘Stewurt River with Wilborforce 

Cathp. oreek junction with ditto =... 
Tuastion of Kiver Harper with River As 
yy Western branch dito... 

vou Glacier, terminal face... 
Tunetion of two source branches of Avoca 
» River Harper with Wilberforce .. 
22 River Wilberforce with Bakais 5. 
wo Biver Acheroa with ditto... 
Gorge, where Rakala enters Canterbury Plains 
Canterbury Plains, above its uppermost terrace 


Waimakariri River. 


Waimakariri Glacier, couros of White River, tersainal face «+ 
Junction of two main source branches «+ 
Ponds, sources of Northern branch .. ++ 
Jonction of Crow River with Walmalkariel 
Bealey River with ditto 
Poultor River with ditto 
Esk River with ditto. 
tt Porter River with ditto .. 
wa Kowal River with ditto. +. 
Gorge Hill, in Canterbury Plaing, river-bsi 














River Hurunwi, 
Eastern foot of Harpes’s Puss .. ase oe 2458 
Junction of South Hurunui with Main Tver” <. cy St 1090 
River Haast. 


Browster Glacier oe 

Junction of leading crock with River Hatt < 
nv River Wills with ditto .. 
>» River Burke with ditt 
yom River Clarke with ditto 
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River Wasaw, 

Francis Joseph Glacier, terminal face) 4. se ue ae at 708 
River Weuke, 

Princo Alfred's Glacier, terminal feo. 4, -. se TOD 
River Teramaken, 


‘Western foot of Pass suena ee ae ae TB 
Junction of Otirs with Teramakau sy lke TD 
» on Tail "ath dita ‘oe es an as ge oy, 
wy Walmea withdito’ [2 0 3.) aa 


River Hokitika. 
Salo glacier, on 4188 
Hokitika River, whery it enters ‘West Cnast Plains OO 
Junction of Kokotahi with Hokitika .. 4. «. «+ «. 13 


yndon. 
"Taylor 
» Summer 
Pearson 
> Letitia 
» Blackwater 
mw Porm ww ee 
ee eer 

we Kanleth oe se cee aw Cone OE 
wo Hall, cn ne tee ewe OD 





Harman's Pas. de ae ete 
Browning's Pass 4. ue ae ewe 
Thitecombe Puss sae ae we ww 
Haast's Pass ” 

Porter's Pass, lending into’ Walmakacirl country .. 
Lake Lyndon Pass, from Rakaia into Waimakariti 
Burke’s Pass, from Oy to Lales"Reano 
Walker's Pass, from Opihi to Wail a 
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Pa a Pass, from Oran to Opuiks 2256 
Cesa and ‘sai vi near Huxley Glacier 6605 
Fawr Pass, between Lalos Pukniki and head. ot Lake Ohan 3992 
Pass between Selwyn and Hawkins — .. «1687 
» Rubicon nnd sources of Kowal . 3705 
mM. Mount Somene and Mount Somers 3684 
mm —-Ratroes of North and South Hireds 2025, 
Sep dieesal meceeenita aee 
now urton ‘bear ae 
» w  Hurunui and Wakes fae PS ass 
| Moustains, 
Mount Cook, hipaa summit eae oe -- 13,200 
Seffon’s Peak, in Mowe Hangs > am 
Mount Hutt... 









Big Beu, Thirteen-enilo Bush-range 
Miscellaneous, 

ne of perpetmal mow, south-sstern dds Mount Cook «+ 7800 
western dit oe we 

od of Fagus Forest in River fer Hopkin 

Umit ofr Noun neu meet 

a ina shrab vegetation, ditto . 


” i, ation in Kakaia Vailo 
wm Wier Valin 2 











XVL—On Surface Lemporatures in the North Atlantic. By 
aoe Tnsancer, Copenhagen, Corr. Mem. 8.6.5, 


took the liberty of addressing a letter pa 


| Bit Sp yg i Ce Be ee 
ccedings of ‘al Geographical =u, No. 
| I have, in ain me that parities examined more 


| minutely the warmor streaks which are fait ok tie wiefoos ot 
| the ocean, between Fair Island and Greenland, and I bog teaxe: 
to t you the results of it. 
the drit or slow current in the Nort Niantic Qcens 
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ming from ets and more Vie | Siaicode tee. 


tigen Baie iid Carat Er rat zea Py. ot 


sometimes even not so far to the westward im the same 
ies ea equal temperature, not varying more than $°6 to 


ee een table [ havo ie sao yl 
he warmer as well as foe! lies we 
Heo of the temperatures of 
et passage being Int iit boar te aad rats tt sites 
not posseas any observations for 
February ; but, one to observations: ae aah yok 
tho e¥ Teles, during the ape brie 1846 be 1847, - 
iture of the surface of the sea for Decem! 
Fotctany, and March, had only a difference of 2° 
Frobaily the temperature in the wide and open 
ore constant than on the beach of the more 
laws I think the difference from December ta March (for — 
which months voyages are noted in a Table) wil ee | 
difforent from January and Februat 


Between the most meee mentioned | ih 
and on approaching Green , tho yore 
which wi seen in the chart I sent you 


fe 









rature of Teo a and the voyage a einai and — 

a 1843, was somewhat carlier than th the voyage 0 

1867, which gives a difference of OL Puhr. ifthe a 
had beon made on the same dates of the year, thi 

tures of the surface of the sea would Persdhters ha 

still more corresponding. 





==*% 


es 
* *Havets Steimminger! af Cape ©, Wutager, Avie fon Bivibeed a 
Kiébeahavo, 
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As the ele aA elie ses ee ane 


as woll as in 
Fair Island “e the nacacy: bet en il ele cledap to to 
pater ne lg aren ea ot vary more on its 


mc al ages together, namely, 5°89, as the mean tem- 
po for Mach was, lowest, , and highest, for July, 
51°57 Fahr, The greatest difference observed between the 
highs and tho lowest temperatures was ee ag the lowest. 
ture was 437, on the 15th March, off Fair Island, and 
ry ighest 54°5 on ‘the 8th of July in 4 w. of Greenwich 


and 599° n. lat, 

tha obeerrations of the temperature on the surface of 
the ocean, I likewise have the temperatures of the air; and it 
is astonishing to notice how much equality there is on the 
ocean between the temperatures of the sea and the 
except with gales from the northern quarters, during which the 
air generally is colder than the sea; but if the ier is only 
tolerable the difference is usually very insi; 

The little difference of temperature which oxists on tho sur 
face of this part of the ocean, can, on the contrary, not be 
attributed to the varying of the limits of the warmer water, 
which rons like streaks igh this part of the ocean. 

The Table shows the temperature of the warmest bands or 
streaks, whose eastern and western limits sometimes aro found 
to be tolerably elespiy ith limited by the surrounding sea in 
which they have their cot 

The Table: shows Secon these streaks have been found, and 
Ihave sndiceind nearly as can be done, the extent of ‘these 
warmer streaks from east to west in nautical miles, 

Ne limiting the brondth of the warmer streaks, Ihave taken 
only the warmest belts; and it will be understood that the 
stroake would have become iy albing te emp where they 
had not somewhat sharp limite—by 
observed on the voys se 

Lo decide the hee a in which thes streaks are to be found, 
in thee different seasons, “ho wpa be done a Jars pre Tabla 
will show, by compari! 1 Vor 
Tae anil on the wogagen mado ta Soptme-Ontober, 1840, 
and October, 1867), a8 the atreaks mae no great regularity, 


neither in their limits nor in their breadth from east to west, 
crossed by the vessels on their to and from Greenland. 

The observations made elucidate, however, so much: that the 
warmer streaks are found on every voyage, and that ‘usaalls {reo 


are to be found, one of which is ih (Soe Ao the Keak Sh 
Fair Island, whereas the othor is cousiderably nore to Yue wer 
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® Nonvmeey ATLAyTic Ockay, 





















































Bm Places with the ferment 
Veataen Vacs, De Surface, | Warmest Temperatures, ‘Tenpachars |" Zempemzere | tseaas 
4a 
W. of Gx. |, Lat.| sraucicat aloe | in 60° 30" IN. lat, 
47°83 to 4899 | SP tos? | BOR 120 28° 30" ong 40° 
478 to 489 | 21° to 294° | 59h 40 | WeotGreeawich, 
| Slat May. 
— 493 
a0, sats to a1 | 21° aad 24° | 60° co | PSM] re 
th September, | Sa%3 w 937 | sand 9° | sop? 25 Wot Greenwich, 
atch * 
ASS, 493 to 500 | 6 and 74° | GOK 45 7 
scth May | 49°S40 8050 | 14} and 10°| Sok 190 lw crertsien,| 2 
| 26th May, 
! - 48%2 
439, 5i%1 to 61% | 194° and 205") GO} 30 : ae he 6 
ith October. | 51™1 to 61% | ato 8” | 60> 90 | WicrGreeesion, 
4th October. 
i 
em 478 to'4s9 | Og ond D4y°) 59° 80 |15thMareb, close) 49 
‘ath March. to Fair Island, 
500, so%3 to 545 | 3108? | 04 60 
28th July. | sa%Sto59%4 | 26° 10 307 120 
20th July. 
7 4s 
ina 798 wad = toas> | 87> 280 Bee, at, <= 
roe 478 199° to 153° | 909? ry long. 4 
1h November, are e003 | Oy? £0 | Wool Grete 
! 














sth are nautical miles = 60 on 1 degree of the meridian, ‘The longitudes re from Greenwich 
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the 


in eae, ant cre i 

dian of the south-westernmost land of janes, 

in 22° 50'w.of Greenwich. Likewise eames by the 
have the i 


Share an chia ad toned taly BBE 

ore an jual and comparative! iF 

dn fh atitoast Think Ta rol feiss at 
stream ia net to bo found in groatar 
the heated water is scarcely so considerable, as many b re 
bosides this, itis regarded as a fact that water of 
base ie is but little inclined to mix with the waters of the sur 
roun( 


It most Ee well remembered that the equal att 
in the Atlantic Ocean on the route from Fai 





Farewell extends until between 30° and 40° w. of 
Fair Island is in nearly 2° w.of Groonwich, and even cme | 
are subtracted from the longitude of the weetorn meridians, 
cated in the Table, where the SES equal and 
is found on tho surface, it will give at least 30° = | 
a distance of more than 900 nautical miles of the 
Pair Island towards west. The many thousands of 
in ope ey eee ice Bae ro 
must be ascribed to the drift to the n reat 
Atlantic from about 40°». lat., and as a branch ae l 
stream, following the drift of the Atlantic ina cnrtagty direc~ 
tion, I think it highly probable that only the eearmest 
which always are. crossed the versely passing the a 
between Fair Ieland and land, can be a 
branches of, or be connected with, the Gulfstream itself, which, 
rb constantly succeeding confluence of the warmer 0 

© stream, es this manner maintains a higher temperature than | 
the surrounding ocean, Why theso streaks are Leet with at 
times more easterly or westerly I have atated in m: 

The above-mentioned warmer streaks may tn liom 
farther to the north; and 08 for those ick find their 
between Iceland and Norway, they are met with even S| | 
icy ee8, which, according to mae opinion, is bored by the. | 
coveries of Parry, Scoredby, am eo many other | 
navigators. ’ 
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Between 62° n. lat, and the south const of Teeland, and 18° 
and 28° w, of Greenwich, nearly the itude of ‘Cape Reikianss, 
sauth-west cape of Ieeland, the current has been found Beer 
in a north~ westerly direction, and on the west coast of Ice! 
the current is to the north. This drift of the North ‘Adan 
as well as the warmer streaks noted in the table to the westward 
of about 18° w. of Greenwich, wash the south and west coasts of 

Teel: continue procearling between Green- 
6 


i 
from moro heated regions; and us a proof—shown by the 
description of the currents and icedrifis near Iceland, which I 
oo libre of sonding last I shall only mention that 
Pahr, is mar) leap aon 

west of Sna- 





By the seven voyages marked in “the Table, wo warmer 

stretia gs th a been found in thnt pat of th ocean I 
ave deseribed, wit Cag voy! Eins, 

where a third narrow crossed in 18° ei 
wich, and on the voyage in Marais 1869, for which I havo a 
marked in the Table the most western streak ; thea from Fuir 
Island, until 159° w. Greenwich, the surface was freq) aveely 
colder than the mean of the voyage 45°68, Still 45°9 to 46% 
was found between 74° and 114° w. Greenwich, and though bed 
being higher than the mean temperature, I found the dif 
so inconsiderable, that I did not think it right to mark this tan 
warm streak in the Table. 

How far west some isolated warmer streaks may be found now 
and then, I can quote the following :—May 6th, 1869, 


the sw 
perature rose even to 46°6, and in this warmth of the surface 
the brig sailed 16 nantic miles tru xanw. Likewise the tem- 
ate at the air rose from 41° to 45° to 45°5 during, Cae onde. 
ng in this warmer streak. A few miles more east. hye ‘vem 
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for which reazon travellers dispose of their horses in the vil 
at the foot of the monntains, and procure fresh animals on 
enn of ake ven by tie nates ei my Yo al 
scription of ven by the natives, may 

pa ogres: 8 miles and ite wid width about 7; its shape is oval, 
aan ietal tia tri Thee meat ‘it; this 
stream is small, and is not the main source of tho Fun. This 
will in 4 measure serve to explain why Mr, Lehmann ond his 
companion did not suspect that they were within only 17 miles 
of an alpine lake, SF MERU em eT 
Take by the natives; for instance, they say that Adam-oba, é2., 
water live in it, Whet can Sei At is hardly 
possible that there are seals in the lake. 

MiP oer mae arp beaeay eis par diners eg 
ship of Maghian, In the month of June, when it was seen by 
ie, Resehank te ee eee ea 


ably rapid. It is spanned ray eee village 
eee but at Rostarach ¥ 
See ae rocks and falls in a series of 
coscades. 

The defiles are le from a great distan ing from 


Pianjakent to Daok ins a ‘The mountains on the left side of 
the river stand 10 malleed ‘atone and slantingly 


On i ance two sno’ 
pcmahenhene yas heads pelagic 


ieee terniaanaebe tie Zasatan Bp ipitous masses of rose- 
coloured clay, soveral hundred feet jee awey, in the 
eres toes i? wt ak tae of brushwood, 
this, like a , om les & Zone 
then another igh ra ee 
hei is of the mountains. 

Moghian aaa includes also Farap-Kurgan, situated at 
the sources of the Hujaman-Su, a river watering the princi~ 
pality of Shabr-iSubz, The pass from eghie into the Fallay 


of the HujamanSu is said to be very apne Ais aeetiers 
must be at a very ‘eles probly "stan los of 
about 6000 feet. ‘Kurgan is a town with only one 
ales eo is called Musa-Bazar. 


he mountain icing in parla ts he eh 
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large pool; the banks are composed of but the 


1 ch the ‘lomerato. two procipices are 
by little bri resting on the immense natural buttress 
hy the island between 1 isa wooden bridge, the other 


fragile and shaky nature of these constructions, of which the 
many component parts Ag under one’s feet. ‘The construc~ 


tion of the is sim) 

tree are Inid across rts and over these, crossway 

horseback, ho invoriab! Wy leads his horse over by the bridle. 
¢ bridge is even lexs than 6 feet, there 


is no guard on either side, The stone bridge inspires not more 
confidence than the other; the supj upon whi dtl 


the first of a system of large canal, or “ aryks” for 
the irsigation of the acutheta parts ofthe vale. The fade 
here are much more elevated than those of uorth, and 
iis eee ee » ‘The streamlets 
flowing the Shahr-i-Subz Mountains are all absorbed into 


southern portion of the male tt has been necessary to divert 


nevertheless, have required ‘exertion to the work, 
‘This watercourse near Samarkand—that is, at the midcourse 

the Zarafshan—has still the of a tolerably large 
river. The Nurupai is another ic aryk,” which has been 


ken for a natural current. head of this canal is ia the 
cinity of the Aflas village, 4 miles from Katty-Kurgan, which 
it supplies with water passing into the Bolhara territaries. 
‘Ae Chupanata Hill, abost. 6 miles, Crom, Sams2eacoh., Sos 
waters of the Zaraishan run off into two channels; Yas GRE ST 
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ices went up consi ;, a8 most of the supplies from 

tha pote forma ari em thoysoutsacn Vani th 

Phat te im an made to overcome 

the Ity of the passage across the river by building « 
bri ‘This evidence consists of two stone arches at the 


ti ions of the inhabitants, In the 
discive tip popaltion de tally aoidochic ns erat de 
Selly alld wat eqrecieal pemwtae nt Peseal dat oxi’ 
- 
anx-in-hand, 


iz consequently, the field 
at ee 1 siundant produce, there Rae akioe is 
cultivated zone merges 


people live in villages only during theowinter ; in the summer- 
time they are away with their tents, campi z in the trackless 
et In i lise 


FF 





their all leave 
for the on on 
an aban in or serves yet 
for habitation. residence,” these 
semi-nomads live in their tents in the court-yards, while their 
mud houses are reserved beasts, 
is botween Mitan 
and Chalek; it is therefore called jr (Four Lakes) 
district. Lhe lakes aro callod Chibisht, i or Ai, Bigisht, 
and Durman kuls. They all lie in a depression between the 
Ak-daria and the fal hills, They are below tho level \of 
the Aledaria, as rs Speers ito them 
at straight angles river, and by another canal 
conducting the waters of tho lakes towards the Kerodal -hills. 
Mr. Fedehenko saw Aijratchi and Durman kuls in the month of 
sien ‘The latter is the ‘of the fours it we esrcene. 
with reeds over an extent of 8 to Armies, “Doe deat sya o> 





§ 
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irrigated by means of numerons “aryks” of large and amall 
dimensions. 

S pepabctale hxidinl tore paket ietcy = te idea 
of the system of irrigation adopted in Central Asi insular 
ate fo ota a tho vay of tho Zain i irrigated 
iy meer pete none aie nee the Kara-daria, The 
vulley slopes considerably, though ene Papen ye 
rendering the | oe; easy. A canal is simply 
dag, and one side of itis m: sepeten 
river from which the water is to be 


water, ct and 

Russo-Bokhara frontier, but, as eatin aa all te i 
tity of water from the Kara-daria is a ty = 
“aryk” of Nurapai, near Katty-Kurgan. ‘This “ 

ee the wines of ose bl of the Zibddine Deep 
‘Thero is, never only water conve’ 

this “aryk” when the Kara-deria is full, and therefore 
duty of searing and regulating the weir on the Ak-daria 
is not Paya th natives ji Ss vicinity, but on the er 
ants of wees eelaery and Zid ‘The weir is so badly built 

that it is re-constructed every mt and has to be 

repaired. There are special poquiacicpa bearing on this work, 
aud the 1000 men who are each year required to execute it 
are brought to Chupanata from a lotance cf. OA sailor: Not~ 
withstanding this, however, Katty-Kurgan and Zitddin were 
last on (1869) deprived of water for thee: consecutive days. 

A little consideration given to this matter will convinee any 
one, says Mr. Pedchenko, that the rest of Bokhara is not at the 
morey of the Russians, through the fact of their tenure of the 
weir on the Aledaria, 

ate hee at tie Tame aa er ee ae 
also ises the it passes over, tae ee rust 
a course of 134 miles in a mountain-valley, it brings down such 
® quantity of earthy that it is quite muddy, This 
pa deposited on the fields enriches them bot much. “Manure 
and marsh mud are used to a very emall exter 
Dagbit, Yany- and woth chief places in 
the insular district, bit, within 9 sos north of Fears 
is notorious for a great fair held in its vicinity on the banks of 
the Ak-daria, Tho inhabitants of five cireuits assemble wie 
Snir, and it ty sal duat nore Vasuuee wane SNS 
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posod with 
streets, is relieved by the mesjids and their green ponds, 
betaine BS 
and also by old grav ° 
The citadel, fa : 
tore Ne ; rec ii a oparntes Goat the Russians, 
jow, of eourse, it 

Th guiGaisciroed Gace aelly oa well 

Haart yagi nc gh present many 


indscapes. 
Sibir appar asta ary Sees TAIL pA 
large canal runs through it, and as the fall of the ground 
great the water rans rapidly, setting in motion a considerabl 
number of mills. On tho northern sido tho valley is closed in 
by a wall of schistous formation, which forms the extremity of 
the Chupanata mountains. Tho aryks” here, asin other 

are cut through rock, and the river tumbles in a of 
romantic falls, 


H 


: 
Ss 
E 
A 


capture of Samarkand the Russians, it 

lence of Dollars succumbed voluntarily to 
Rossia. It is o small town, with a is a 
‘The inhabitants occupy themselves i ert rg tae 


rafshan. In tho month of May, Mz, Fedchenko saw them 
already harvesting their barley. it ripens here about a week 
later than at Samarkand, owing to the superior elevation of this 
doit ae 3308 fect—which is more than 1200 feet above 

markand. 

Villagos, cornfiolds, and ns line the entire road from 
Pianjakent to Samarkand. The zone under enltivation stretches 





* Tho number of edifices, 4e,, in Samarkand is aa follows:—Shops, 1848; 
eer autn ot aca ty dantcaaeinie ee Ra AT” Else Sat 
‘ath-houses (Hummoms), 7; mesfids, $6; medremes 23, 

usaian occupation 25 8 in the citadel 
ani 7 in tho towy—so that, j the number of mesfids alone was 11, oF 
1G with the redress which ary of ihe tame rlgouseharacer, Wang ate. 
to rligions teaching: cre & proportion of L TRH Wo every 
ucnibcy who nattbered Sop00. 
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Soma of the defiles, like those of Jam, Aksai, Oulylk, Kara- 
ee and Cine aie see 28 are long and deep, fron 
the steppes The are nearly 
bare, yerdure appearing dine in those places where there is 
trickling water. These springs magnify into rivers, or ratte 
water-full, and the Sar me en ne Gey ae irri 
tion purposes, and the size villages here ite 
proportionate to i alee ek of such sources of tose 
Peat Hist indy umes 
im his jitante, an see Hie aa lent 
places are of inconsiderable dimensi ‘ 
Where there is a Sper or where the groun 


49, steep fo albre ah ie ina He real epee. 


sheop from Khulum ond rabies ara the Oia 
driven to these pastures. Owing to the absence of forest, theso 
mountains hayo a most dreary and molancholy aspect, They 
contain no minerals whatever, ere | Tony which is 
burned in great quantities in tho village 





Nore on tue Mar or rae Zanarsiax Vatuey arraucep 
vo Mr. eae ve 


Tais map is based on Mr. Fedchenko’s 
explora in_the valley Lieut. Kutzei 

Mr. Novasélof, a re Fest mapp a the southern 
portion of the alley an the ea exti the road 
to the Ak-taa Mou eae My, wih 


No satisfactor Jaks ect i ee tho 
northern vi at a it is left tao 
panying map; ede route and Leen Baines 


northern side ae however, Eye! et bie it, 


pen 

‘Tho delineation of os ae Lees Metal ty the Valloy 
of the Fan River, are based on int main direction 
of the Den Biter ne beet oe a from Pianjakent 
to Dashty-kazy. 
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XVILL—Identification of the Mount Théchés of Xenophon. By 
M. P. Ronrt, Chief Engineer at Trebizond, ‘Translated by 
'T. K. Lyon, Esq., ¥.2.6.5. 


No point of the route followed by the Ten ‘Thousand has been 
traced or determined with cortamty, from their into the 
mountains of the Carduchi till they reached Trebizond. There 
exiats even a doubt whether ‘l'rchizond is the ‘Trapeaus whore the 
Greeks reached the Euxine Sea. Few travellers have cared to 


‘rebizon: 
mont raised. to the memory of the Ten ‘Thousand “ 
mountain from whose eummit the Greeks caught sight of the 
sea.” Arrian does not appear to have left the coast. The monn- 
ment he mentions must have beon situated upon the Boatépé* of 
‘Trebizond, at an elevation of 200 mitres above the level of the 
soa that flows at its. foot, whilst, according to the *A\ c 


Mount Théchés is distant five days’ marek from Tray io 
one bas either iso or fount Théchés wince tho 
passage of the Ten ‘The Greek colonists on the banks: 


of the Enxine only commenced penetrating into the interior of 
the country after the time of Alexander. Mount Théché is 
situated at the head of the valley of Khorshat, a river of Gumish 
Khana that flowa into the sea at a distance of some miles to the 


not be reached ander eight day Might Trapexos, then, be 
Eski-Trobizond (cd rebieond? sitonted more than a degree 
to the east of md? But, then, to reach Cotyora one 
mast calsaleta 8) susrehl of nore siete tee ae Right 
stoges, and then two days-—twenty days would ” 
necessary, for the windings of the shore are very tortuous, there! 
exceedingly lengthening the route. Corasus must haye been, 
* Bos means io Turkish whitish grey, and means a bill, 


common name for hills, aud that behind over w! 
Jeads to the interior, is so ealled-—{T. KL) 
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were bordered by low but closely-interlaced brushwood. Thee 
the river was not wide, the Macrones were separated from it by 
the brushwood, which fact explains why the stones they threw 
at the Greeks did not hit them. 

* At the right a very mountain.” ‘I'his mountain is at 
a distance of 5 kilombtres higher up. Tt is erowned with very 
considorable rains, attri ‘to the Genoose, At the foot lies 
the village of Kuledjik, or Kalé (Mudirlik of Ghevanis). ‘The 
present road isa narrow path cat in the rock, at about LO matres 
above the river. On the other side of the river there is a land- 
slip Rawr ans. ent nae se aie ravine, rs 

According to t ol on, the vei mi in 
would be near the river of ‘the Masroves! ‘eacealy ata 
distance of 5 kilomdtres. ‘This discrepancy is to be explai 
perneeee sites march at the axatlas va he goss ped. 

t the same pi 6 army encount two difficulties, the very 
steep hill and the river of the Macrones. 

river of the Muacroncs is distant 25 kilomitres from 

Mount Théchés, and about 30 kilometres from the mountain of 
the Colques. The river of the Macranes once settled, the circle 
in which one must find Mount Thechés is narrowed. It cannot 
ly more than a few hours from Murad Khan in tho chain of 
YacogiDAg which separates the basins of the Khorshat and 
Tehorak, Armed and convinced on these given points, 1 
went up the valley of Gumish Khanah; I visited the hi; 
summits of the chain of Vavoug-Dagh; I found here and 
there little pyramids of loose stones which took the form of a 
semicircular shelter, the work of shepherds. I had lost all 
hope, and was about to take mayoult off further towards 
Baibout, when, to. satisty my conscience, I decided 
group of hills jolated towards the south, that Is to say, 
direction which seemed to remove me from any possibility of 


s 
E 
e 


I then directed my steps towards another summit at 1200 
or 1500 metres towards the north. I arrived at the first summit, 
on which I found a mound of stones. a slight curyators 
of the ground at 150 or 200 motres jer on, 1 arrived at 
soother eaeEL Satin: I zed Sg mound ae 

y the Ten Thousand. To the north-west, right ahead, plu 
Alveply the valley of Khorshat, at the bottom of which e shoal 
me that T saw the sea, To the north a yery lor Se 
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‘The northern and western sl of Mount Théchés still 
reserve the remains of forosts of pine trees ; summit is 


ren, covered by coarse grass, and with a low artichoke Bane 
which tho: hos! jubastot T there gathered a bouquet of 
“ immortelles.’ 


Monnt Théchés is ae at about 500 mitres above a 
summit of Vayoug-Dagh, which by measurement is 1900 
motres above the Black Sen. ‘The highest pet of Kara-Kapan 
must attain 3000 midtres, and the surroundin, eae peaks of the 
mountains of Paryadres and Mosehiques 2000 

I dolayed the publication of my discovory, because I had np 
time to redace into form the present mémoires, and to map the 
chart in beolneree te thereof. ey had no fear that the honour of 
wy discover: sani taken from me, because Mount Théchés 
is ino posi mn which one is continually tempted to turn 
one’s back, and tl ie commentaries made the aces of the 
Ten Thousand serve only to bafile one in 

T have studied during one year, ancient and paed works, 
treating of the history and geography of the country, without 
being able to draw therefrom the east positive information, Tt 
is by a general knowledge of the country, the pomunh given by 
Xenophon, a reasonable conviction, persistency, und good lege 
that E have arrived at Mount Théch 


one can seo Mount Théchés from the plain of Nive and 
Varzahan, from the of Vav “Deh, and as far as 
Kaderak. From the bridge of Bulabar one sees it lifting ite 
summit over the little valley, between the Scheilan-déré and 
the River of Kaderak. The Grocks ought to haye soon it on 
the fourth day of their march from @ymanias or Tspir. 

If wo follow the Wintor Road which they aro trying at the 

present moment to render serviceable for traffic, on 
Kent the stone bridge of Gumish-Kanah, yi ad 
AU 13 Kilomdtres, 200 maw Takks. 
ig “ iver of the Mucrones. 
sees oe iatres Kalesik (ibe very ate 2 tains), 
i mi a 0 Very steep monn 
Pag 80 ny Goat Shas 7 
Cy ne ‘tha iver bifarates, 

The largest arm trends towards the East Tarkanas, and Mount 
‘Théchés, which is not discernible; revepat tte | 
the north, and then almost emcataly ora 

jorge of rocks in order to aah Yara lho at 9 el 

irom Gumish-Khanah, At 1800 mbdtrea further, or ieee 
Khan, one attains the summit of the mountain ox Oneryede sh 
Vayoug-Dagh, a height of 1000 metres above Secncepeg ss 





Rontr on the Ideatification of Mi. Théchés of Xewphan, 469 


Where were those villoges? In tho yailaa of Koulat, Kodja- 
Mezari, the Uj Meiran-anaderé, or of Galinnedérs which are 


he route of Vezernik by Maden-Khan, Koulat, Kodja- 
fezari, by the Larkana-déré or the Melran-anadéré, to come 
out at Djevislik? Did they pass the Kazecli? In tho latter 
case they would not have descended the Galinn-déré, which is 
as steep as a ladder, between Amborlo and Galian Keupru. 
From, Seige they would have followed a ridge of the 
mountain, which is practicable at the present day, coming ont 
at the sea at Cam But no, they must have passed at 
Djevislik? a very old place. Tho route of Kara Kopan must 
be the most ancient in the country between the Black Sea and 
Persia, and must have been froquented since the earliest 


riod, 
Lees am not perfectly acquainted with the summits of the Kara 
Kapan. I know the three to the sonth and the one to the 
north, towards Tach Keuprs. By the lines punctunted in red 
I have indicated the dit t, directions which the Groeks 
might have followed. Did the Greeks really cross the moun- 
tain of the Salgeeit oue of the clefts which ee) the 
‘of the 


reach 

villages were to bo found. Wo fall altogether in doubt should 
we read, “The Greeks having arrived at the top encamped in 
several villages.” One of two things: either the Greeks went 
over the mountain of tho Colques by a very low which 
led them, without descending too much in the y: i 
are at the sources of Meiran-anadéré, or they camo down the 
Korshat, towards Tekké, in order to reach Kromm, the river 
of which is in a box-sided gorge. In scaling the right flank, 
inaccessible from the valley, one arrives, by an easy > ik 
the yailax of Koulat. A survey of the bearer Py and of the 
routes from Kromm to Tekké, would Seghes all that. 

The Greeks did not pass Paaee ipru, There is 
between that point and Kazeeli @ spur of mountain which 
is not impracticable, but where the Colques would easily have 
arrested the army by rolling spent stones 

The Greeks encamped at Trebizond, net 
tho old town above Meidan, on « sloping plateau which bad 


soa by an_ irregular declivity, which, covered wit 
pap faet eres or es Samia Xenophon. | The neigh 
the 


ik 
: 





Ronrt on the Ioutifestion of Mt. Diéchés of Xenophon. ATL 


eccene! Sle IRMA Esa EnaE arrive at castles surrounded by 
numerous villages, “where there was wine of an excellent 
bouquet, all sorts of vegetables and raisins ;" we must discover 
this ity—I think it is Monch. It had a mountain both in 


early in the morming as qui as ht Tiribaxe, 
cael casentty then the oe deni this along 
the Ey Tia a Hah iy pea fomascan slat Gael 

Farther down one must also pass the nel. 
to Kinneir, the Euphrates is here na large, a8 and as 


ag the Tigris at Mosoul. After making three stages in 
ve riaecip heck arecs an 


h pees ee ich), ‘eranos 
Kilissey, Mollah-Osman, on the rerum to Bay 
One follows that road towards Erzorum, in order the 


further down, since it was only a plethrum wide. Most 
likely the guide led the Greeks wrong, to where there were no 


Following the route from Erzorum to Kars, after a march 
of ten parasangs from Kopru Koi, we reach the mountain 
Soghauli-Dagh. Let us got over that mountain and we are in 


the plain of Tonques. ‘Thi more and we arrive 
Bi a pana vory cif do sash Seat whieh! ane 
girs ogni that place ought to enable us to recognise it, 
t is per! aes 

‘The Greeks saw before thom a high chain of mountains which 
stood between them and the Caucasus (I do not kuow if from 





Ronrr on the Identification of Mt. Théchés of Xenophon. ATS 


Hassan-Kulé, where there are springs of hot water at Elidja, 
(12 kilomitres in straight Ine from Erzerum), over the very 
source, which has 100° of bheat—nsing from the earth, in a 
volume a3 thiek as a man’s body, and forming a kind of lake, in 
which, at all seasons, clouds of water-fowl rt themselves. 
‘One must pass the very source, having on the left a mountain, 
and on the right marshes, 25 kilometres Jong. That source 
could not have risen since that time, for it has formed there 
quite a hill of travertine of a very resisting nature, 

From Djinnis one must pass the Euphrates, which is 30 métres 
wide in the Jow season, across Kop-Dagh and the gorge of Kop- 
Keni, where a few men could arrest an army. One must pass 
by tho Valley Saman-Su, after having travelled along the 
Euphrates, it ible that X jon would have said 
nothing about that? Djinnis and ioe are both exactly five 
bs from Mount Théchés. 

f the Mahometans were not iconoclasts, I would pe 
to erect a statue to Xenophon, on the place of Charki-Meadan 
of Trebizond, which should take the name of “The Place 
Xenophon, or of the Ten Thoveand.” 
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